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Jnvq/ion    of   ihe    Scots- Battle    of  Marflon-moor 

' Battle    of  Cropredy-bridge— EJJcx's  forces 

dif armed" Second   battle   of  Ne-zvbwy Rfe 

and  character  of  the  Independeni  s Self  denying 

ordinance Fairfax^      Cromwel Treaty     6f 

Uxbridge Execution  of  Laud, 

:HE    king    had    hitherto,    during  the  courfe  chap. 

of  the  war,  obtained  many  advantages  over      LVII. 

the  patliament,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  from  ^""^^^7^ 
that  low  condition  into  which  he  had  at  firft  fallen, 
to  be  nearly  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his  ad- 
verfarles,  Yorkfliire,  and  all  the  northern  counties, 
were  reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle ;  and, 
excepting  Hull,  the  parliament  was  mailer  of  no  . 
garrifon  in  thele  quarters.  In  the  weft,  Plymouth 
alone,  having  been  in  vain  bcfieged  by  prince 
Maurice,  refilled  the  king's  authority  :  And  had 
it  not  been  for  the  dillippointmeut  in  the  enterprife 
Vol.  VII.  B  of 
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C  HA  P.  of  Gloncefter,  the  royal  garrifons  had  reached,  with- 
i-Vii.  ^  ^,jj.  interruption,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
J644,  the  other  ;  and  had  occjpied  a  greater  extent  of 
ground  than  thofe  of  the  parhament.  Many  of  the 
royahfts  flattered  themfelveSj  that  the  fame  vigor- 
ous fpirit,  which  had  elevated  tllem  to  the  prefent 
height  of  power,  would  ftill  iavour  their  progrefs, 
and  obtain  them  a  final  viclory  over  their  enemies : 
But  thofe  who  judged  more  foundly,  obferved,  that, 
befides  the  acceffion  of  the  whole  Scottifn  nation  to 
the  fide  of  the  parliament,  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  royal  fucceffes  had  been  founded  was 
every  day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  The  king's  troops,  full  of  gentry  and 
nobility,  had  exercifed  a  valour  fuperior  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful  in  almo^l 
every  rencounter  :  But,  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
nation  became  warlike,  by  the  continuance  of  civil 
diicords,  this  advantage  was  more  equally  fnared  ; 
and  iuperior  numbers,  it  was  expected,  muft  at 
length  obtain  the  victory.  The  king's  troops  alfa^ 
ill  paid,  and  deflitute  of  every  neceflary,  could  not 
poilibly  be  retained  in  equahclifcipline  with  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  to  whom  all  fupplies  were  fur- 
nilhed  from  unexhauded  (lores  and  treafures^.  The 
feverity  of  manners,  fo  much  atFetled  by  thefe 
zealous  religionift s,  affifted  their  military  initi- 
tutions ;  and  the  rigid  inflejiibiiity  of  character  by 
which  the  aufiere  reformers  of  church  and  (late  were 
diftinguidied,  enabled  the  parliamentary  chiefs  to 
reftrain  their  foldiers  within  ftrl£ter  rules  and  more 
exaft  order.  And  while  the  king's  officers  indulged 
themfelves  even  in  greater  Hcences  than  thofe  to 
Vhich,  during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  ac- 
Cuflomed,  they  were  apt,  both  to  hegle£t  their  mi* 
litary  duty,  and  to  fet  a  pernicious  example  of  dif- 
order  to  the  foldiers  under  their  command. 

&  Rufljworthj  vol.  vi.  p.  560* 

At 
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.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all  c  tt  .\  P. 
^ngJiflimen,  who  ferved  abroad,  were  invited  over,  L\H. 
and  treated  with  extraordinary  refpecl :  And  moft  ^5^^. 
of  them,  being  defcended  of  good  families,  and,  by 
reafon  of  their  abfence,  unacquainted  with  the  ne\v 
principles  which  deprefled  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
had  inlifced  under  the  royal  flandard.  But  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that,  though  the  military  profeffion  re- 
quires great  genius,  and  long  experience,  in  the 
principal  commanders,  all  its  fubordinate  duties 
may  be  difcharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from 
iliperficial  practice.  Citizens .  and  country-gentle- 
men foon  became  excellent  officers,  and  the  gene- 
rals of  greateft  fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of 
them,  to  fpring  up  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament, , 
The  courtiers  and  great  nobility,  in  the  other  party, 
checked  the  growth  of  any  extraordinary  genius 
among  the  fubordinate  officers  ;  and  every  man 
there,  as  in  a  regular  eftabliffied  government,,  was 
confined  to  the  Itation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed 
him. 

,  The  king,  that'  he  might  make  preparations, 
during  winter,  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  fummoned 
to  Oxford  all  the  members  of  either  houfe,  who  ad- 
hered to  his  interefts ;  and  endeavoured  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  name  of  parliament,  fo  paffionately 
cherifhed  by  the  Englifh  nation  ^  The  houfe  of 
peers  was  pretty  full  ;  and,  befides  the  nobility  em- 
:ployed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  con- 
tained twice  as  many  members  as  commonly  voted 
at  Weftminfler.  The  houfe  of  commons  confifted 
of  about  140  ;  which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of 
the  other  houfe  of  commons  ^ 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  Iain 
ypon  the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excife  was 
unknown  to  them  ;  and,  among  other  evils  arifing 
from  thefe  domeitic  wars,  was  the  introdudion  of 

b  Ruft.  vol.  vi.  p,  559,  c  Idem,  p.  556.  574,  575. 

B  2  that 
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c  H  A  p,  that  impoft  into  England.    The  parliament  at  Weft- 

^^^^^-      minder  having  voted  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and 

'"^  other  commodities  ;    thofe   at  Oxford  imitated  the 

example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king. 

And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better  to  recruit 

his  army,  they  granted  him   the  fum   of  100,000 

pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon  the  fub- 

jed:.      The    king,  circulated    privy-feals,    counter- 

figned  by  the  fpeakers  of  both  houfes,  requiring  the 

loan  of  particular  fums  from  fuch  perfons  as  lived 

'  within  his  quarters  \     Neither  party  had  as  yet  got 

above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching  their  antagoniits 

with  thefe  illegal  meafures. 

The  Weftminfter  parliament  paffed  a  whimfical 
ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a 
week  ;  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  caufe  ^  It  is  eafily  imagined,  that,  pro- 
vided the  money  were  paid,  they  troubled  them^ 
felves  but  Httle  about  the  execution  of  their  ordi- 
nance. 

Such  was  the  king's  fituation,  that,  in  order  to 
reflore  peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occafion  to 
demand  any  other  terms  than  the  refloring  of 
the  laws  and  conftitution  ;  the  replacing  him  in 
the  fame  rights  which  had  ever  been  enjoyed 
by  his  predeceilbrs  ;  and  the  re-eflablifliing,  on 
its  ancient  bafis,  the  v/hole  frame  of  government, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclefiallical.  And,  that  he  might 
facilitate  an  end  feemingly  fo  defirable,  he  offered 
to  employ  means  equally  popular,  an  univerfal  ad: 
of  oblivion,  and  a  toleration  or  indulgence  to  tender 
confciences.  Nothing  therefore  could  contribute 
more  to  his  interells  than  every  difcourfe  of  peace, 
and  every,  difcuffion  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
that  bleffmr;  could  be  obtained.  For  this  reafon, 
he  folicited  a  treaty,  on  all  occafions,  and  defired 
a  conference  and  mutual  examination  of  preten- 

<i  Ruflu  vol.  vi.  p.  590.      *^  Dugdale,  p.  119.  Rufhvol.  vi.  p.  748. 

V  3  fions. 
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fions,  even  when  he  entertained  no  hopes  that  any  CHAP 
conclufion  could  pofTibiy  refult  from  it.  \J^'^' 

For  like  reafons,  the  parliament  prudently  at^oid-  164^. 
ed,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  advances  towards  ne- 
gotiation, and  were  cautious  not  to  expofe  too  e^fily 
to  cenfure  thofe  high  terms,  v/hich  their  apprehen- 
iions  or  their  ambition  made  them  previoufly  de- 
mand of  the  king.  Though  their  partifans  were 
blinded  with  the  thickefl  veil  of  religious  prejudices, 
they  dreaded  to  bring  their  prcteniions  to  the  tell, 
or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation.  In  op- 
J)ofition  to  the  facred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the 
venerable  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular 
leaders  were  afliamed  to  plead  iiothing  but  fears  and 
jealoufies,  which  were  not  avowed  by  the  confti- 
tution,  and  for  which  neither  the  pcrfonal  charadler 
of  Charles,  fo  full  of  virtue,  nor  his  fituation,  fo 
deprived  of  all  independent  authority,  feemed  to 
afford  any  reafonable  foundation.  Grievances  which 
had  been  fully  redrefi'ed  ;  powers,  either  legal  or 
illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced ;  it 
feemed  unpopular  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful, 
any  farther  to  infifl:  on. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  univerfal  ve- 
neration paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  ilTued 
a  declaration,  in  which  he  fet  forth  all  the  tumults 
by  v/hich  himfelf  and  his  partifans  in  both  houfes  had 
been  driven  from  London  ;  and  he  thence  inferred 
that  the  aflembly  at  V/eftminiLer  was  no  longer  a 
free  parliament,  and,  till  its  liberty  were  reftored, 
was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As  this  declaration 
was  an  obflacle  to  all  treaty,  fome  contrivance 
feemed  requifite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  LETTER  was  Written  in  the  foregoing  fpring, 
to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  fubfcribed  by  the  prince, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  forty -three  noblemen  ^. 
They  there  exhort  him  to  be  an  inflrument  of  re- 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  443.  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  ^66.  Whit- 
locke,  p.  77. 

B  3  ftoring 
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c  H  A  P.  iloriiig  peace,  and  to  promote  that  happy  end  with 
^^^^-  thofe  by  whom  he  was  employed.  Effex,  though 
j(^^^.  much  difgufted  with  the  parliament,  though  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
driving,  though  defirous  of  any  reafonable  accom- 
modation ;  yet  was  ftill  more  refolute  to  preferve 
an  honourable  fi'dehty  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him. 
He  replied,  that  as  the  paper  fent  him  neither  con* 
tained  any  addrefs  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  nor 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  he  could 
not  communicate  it  to  them.  Like  propofals  had 
been  reiterated  by  the  king,  during  the  enfuing 
campaign,  and  flill  met  with  a  like  anfwer  from 
EiTex '. 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the 
|s.ing,  this  fpring,  fent  another  letter,  direded  to 
the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  affembled  at 
Weftminfler :  But  as  he  alfo  mentioned,  in  the 
letter,  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  af- 
fembled at  Oxford,  and  declared  that  his  fcope  and 
intention  was  to  make  provifion  that  all  the  memr 
bers  of  both  houfes  might  fecurely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  ailembly  ;  the  parliament,  perceiving  the 
conclufion  implied,  refufed  all  treaty  upon  fuch 
terms  ''.  And  the  king,  who  knew  what  fmall  hopes 
there  were  of  accommodation,  would  not  abandon 
the  pretenfions  which  he  had  aiTumed  ;  nor  acknow- 
ledge the  two  houfes,  more  exprefsly,  for  a  free 
parliament. 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died ;  a  man  as 
much  hated  by  one  party,  as  refpeded  by  the 
other.  At  London,  he  was  confidered  as  the  victim 
to  national  liberty,  who  had  abridged  his  life  by  in- 
(pefiant  labours  for  the  interefts  of  his  country ' :  Ac 
'Oxford  he  was  believed  to  have  been  ftruck  with 
an  uncommon  difeafe,    and  to  have  been  confumed 

S  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.  Riifli.  vol.  vi.  p,  569.  570.  Whit.. 
lod<e,  p.  94.  ^  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  4+9-    Whitlocke, 

1>.  79'  ■'■  Ibicl.  p.  66.- 
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with  vermin  ;    as  a  mark  of  divine  vengeance,    for  c  il  A  p, 
his  multiplied  crimes    and  treafons.     He  had  been      ^^  ■• 
fo  little  iLudioiis  of  improving  his  private  fortune      ,644, 
In  thofe  civil  wars  of  which   he  had  been  one  prin- 
cipal author,  that  the  parliament  thought  themfelves 
obliged,    from  gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he 
had  contracted ".     We  nov^^  return  to  the  military- 
operations,  vi^hich,  ,  during  the  winter,  were  carried 
on  with  vigour  in  feveral  places,  notwithilanding  the 
feverity  of  the  feafpn. 

The  forces  brojight  from  Ireland  were  landed  at 
Moftyne,    in  North  Wales  ;    and  being  put  under 
the  command  of  lord  Biron,  they  befieged  and  took 
the    caftles    of  Havv^arden,     Beefton,    AQ:on,     and 
Deddington-houfe '.     No  place   in  Chefhire  or  the 
neighbourhood  now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  ex- 
cept Nantwich  :  And  to  this  town  Biron  laid  fiege 
-during   the  depth   of  winter.     Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
alarmed  at  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  of  the  royalilts, 
affembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkfhire,    and 
having  joined  fir  William  Brereton,   was  approach- 
ing  to   the  camp  of   the  enemy.     Biron   and   his 
foldiers,     elated  with  fucceffes  obtained   in  Ireland, 
had  entertained  the  mod  profound  contempt  for  the 
parliamentary  forces  ;    a  difpofition  which,    if  con- 
fined to  the  army,    may  be   regarded   as   a  good 
prefage  of  vidory  ;    but  if  it  exend  to  the  general, 
is  the  mofl  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat.    Fairfax 
fiiddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royaliits.     The  25th  Jan; 
fwelling  of  the  river  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of 
the  army  from  the   other.     That  part  expofed   to 
Fairfax,    being  beaten  from  their  poft,  retired  into 
the  church  of  Afton,  and  were  all  taken  pi  ifoners  : 
The  other  retreated  with  precipitation  '~\    And  thus 
was    diffipatedj   or   rendered  ufelefs,    that  body  of 

H  Jourfl.  13th  of  February  1643.  l  Rufli.  ycl.  vi.  p.  199, 
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^  Lvfr  ^"  ^'^^^^^  which  had  been  drawn  from  Ireland  ;  and  the* 
^..^-^^-^^  parliamentary    party    revived    in   thole    north-weft 

1644,      counties  of  England. 
invnfinn  The   invafion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with 

|?omScot-  confequences  of  much  greater  importance.  The 
Scots,  having  fummoned  in  vain  the  town  of  New- 
eaflle,  which  was  fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  fir 
stdFeb.  Thomas  Glenbam,  paffed  the  Tyne  ;  and  faced  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftie,  who  lay  at  Durham  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men".  After  fome  military  ope- 
rations, in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the  enemy 
to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provifions,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  great  difafter  which  had  befallen 
his  forces  in  Yorkilnre.  Colonel  Beliafis,  whom  he 
had  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  wai 
jtithAprll.  totally  routed  at  Selby  by  fir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  had  returned  from  Chefliire  with  his  victorious' 
forces  °.  Afraid  of  being  inclofed  between  tvsro 
armies,  Newcaftle  retreated ;  and  Leven  having 
joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  fat  down  before  York,  to 
which  the  army  of  the  royaliils  had  retired.  But  as 
the  parliamentary  and  Scottiih  forces  were  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  invefl  fo  large  a  town,  divided 
by  a  river,  they  contented  themfelves  v»'ith  incom- 
moding it  by  a  loofe  blockade  j  and  affairs  re- 
mained, for  fome  time,  in  fufpenfe  between  thefe 
oppofite  armies  ^ 

During  this  winter  and  fpring,  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  had  alfo  been  infefted  with  war. 
Hopton,  having  afl'embled  an  army  of  14,000 
men,  endeavoured  to  break  into  Sulfex,  Kent,  and 
the  fouthern  allbciation,  which  feemed  well  difpofed 
to  receive  him.  Waller  fell  upon  him  at  Chering- 
ton,  and  gave  him  a  defeat  %  of  confiderable  im- 
portance.    In    another   quarter,    fiege   being   laid 


n  Rnfli.  vol.  vi.  p.  615.  "  Idem,  ibid.  p.  Cil 
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to  Newark,  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  prince  Ru-  ^  ^^  -^  ^■ 
pert  prepared  himfelf  for  relieving  a  town  of  fvich  con-  v_,^,,-^ 
fequence,  which  alone  preferved  the  communication      1644, 
open  between  the  king's  fouthern  and  northern  quar- 
ters ^     With  a  fmall  force,  but  that  animated  by 
his  adive  courage,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  re- 
lieved the  town,    and  totally  difTipated  that  army  of 
the  parHament '. 

But  though  fortune  feemed  to  have  divided  her 
favours  between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himfelf, 
in  the  main,  a  confiderable  lofer  by  this  winter- 
campaign  ;  and  he  prognofticated  a  fliil  werfe  event 
from  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  preparations  of  the 
parliament  were  great,  and  much  exceeded  the  ilen- 
der  refources  of  which  he  was  poiTeffed.  In  the  ealf- 
ern  affociation,  they  levied  fourteen  thoufand  men, 
under  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  feconded  by  Crora- 
wel^  An  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  under  EiTex, 
another  of  nearly  the  fame  force  under  ViTalier.  were 
alfembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
former  was  deftined  to  oppofe  the  king:  The  latter 
was  appointed  to  march  into  the  wefc,  vt^here  prince 
Maurice,  with  a  fmall  army  which  went  continually 
to  decay,  was  fpending  his  time  in  vain  before  Lyme, 
an  inconfiderable  town  upon  the  fea-coaft.  The  ur- 
moft  efforts  of  the  king  could  not  raife  above  ten 
thoufand  men  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  their  fword  chiefly, 
during  the  campaign,  were  thefe  to  depend  for  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which 
every  way  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  en- 
clofed  in  Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
fled  to  Exeter,  where  flie  hoped  to  be  delivered 
unmolefled  of  the  child  with  which  ihe  was  now 
pregnant,  and  whence  flie  had  the  means  of  an 
eafy  efcape  into  France,  if  preffed  by  the  forces 
of  the  enemy.     She  knew  the  implacable   hatred 

"■  Rufh.  vol.  vi.   p.  306.  s  2ift  0."  March. 

*  Rufli.  vol.  vi,  p.  62.1. 
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CHAP,  which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  reiigio^ 
LVii  and  her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne 
her.  Lafl  fummer  the  commons  had  fent  up  to 
the  peers  an  impeachment  of  high  treafon  againft 
her ;  becaufe,  in  his  utmofl  diftreifes,  fhe  had  af- 
fiiled  her  hufband  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
file  had  bought  in  Holland ".  And  had  fhe  fallen 
into  their  hands,  neither  her  fex,  fhe  knew,  nor  high 
flation,  could  proteft  her  againft  infults  at  leaft,  if 
not  danger,  from  thofe  haughty  republicans,  who  fe 
little  affeded  to  condud  themfelves  by  the  maxims 
of  gallantry  and  politenefs. 

From  the  beginning  of  thefe  difTenfions,  the  par- 
liament, it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  af- 
fumed  an  extreme  afcendant  over  their  fovereign, 
and  had  difplayed  a  violence,  and  arrogated  an  au- 
thority, which,  on  his  fide,  would  not  have  been, 
compatible  either  with  hi:j  temper  or  his  fituation. 
While  he  fpoke  perpetually  of  pardoning  all  rebels ; 
they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  punilhment  oi  de- 
linquents and  malignants  :  While  he  offered  a  tole- 
ration and  indulgence  to  tender  confciences ;  they 
threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy  :  To 
his  profefTions  of  lenity,  they  oppofed  declarations 
of  rigour  :  And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the 
iavv's  inculcated  a  refpectful  fubordination  to  the 
crown,  the  more  careful  were  they,  by  their  lofty 
pretenlions,  to  cover  that  defect  under  which  they 
laboured. 

Their  great  advantages  In  the  north  feemed  to 
fecond  their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promife  them 
fuccefs  in  their  unwarrantable  enterprifes.  Man- 
chefler,  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army 
to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York  was  now 
clofely  befieged  by  their  combined  forces.  That 
town,  though  vigoroufly  defended  by  Newcaftle, 
was  reduced  to  extremity  j    and  the  parliamentary 


».Rufb.  vol.  vi.  p»  331,. 
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generals,  after  enduring  great  loiTes  and  fatigues,  c  h  a  p 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  their  labours  would  at  ,^^^,,..^^^1,^ 
laft  be  crowned  by  this  important  conqueft.     On  a      1644, 
fudden,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince 
Rupert.  This  gallant  commander,  having  vigoroufly 
exerted  himfelt  in  Lancafbire  and  Chefliire,  had  col-^ 
lefted  a  confiderablearmy;  and,  joining  fir  Charles 
Lucas,  who  com,manded  Newcaftie's  horfej  hailened 
to  the  rehef  of  York,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
The  Scottiih  and  parliamentary  generals  raifed  th-e 
liege,  and,  drawing  up  on  Marllon-moor,  purpofed 
to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts.     Prince  Rupert  ap- 
proached the  town  by  another  quarter,  and,  inter- 
pofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle.     The 
marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  hav- 
ing fo  fuccefsfully  effected  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to      : 
be  content  with  the  prefenc  advantages,  and  leave       f. 
the  enemy,  now  much  diminifhed  by  their  loffes,        "-" 
and  difcouraged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve,  by 
thofe  mutual  diffenfions  which  had  begun  to  take 
place  among  them  ^''.     The  prince,   whofe  martial 
difpofition  was  not  fufficlently  tempered  with  pru- 
dence, nor  foftened  by  complaifance,  pretending  po- 
fitlve  orders  from  the  king,  without  deigning  to  adjulr, 
confultwith  Newcaftle,  whofe  merits  and  fervices 
defeived  better  treatment,  immediately  ilfued  orders 
for  battle,  and  led  out  the  army  to  Mariton-moor  \  ]p?"',f  '^' 
This  adion  w^as  obftinately  difputed  between  the 
mod  numerous  armies  that  were  engaged  during 
the  courfe  of  thefe  wars  ;    nor  were  the  forces  on 
each  fide  much  different  in  number.     Fifty  thou- 
fand  Britiih  troops  were  led  to  mutual  flaughter  ; 
and  the  vidory  feemed    long  undecided   between 
them'.     Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  royalifts,  was  oppofed  toCromwel-, 

w  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  p.  40. 

'^  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  506.  ^  Rufli.  part  iii.  vqj.  ii.  p.  633. 
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CHAP,  who  conduced  the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament* 
.^_^_!.'^_^  enured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader,  ani- 
4644.     mated  by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  mofl  rigid 
difcipline.     After  a  ihort  combat,   the  cavalry  of 
the  royalifts  gave  way ;  and  fuch  of  the  infantry  as 
flood  next  them  were  likewife  borne  down,  and  put 
to  flight.     Nevvcaftls's  regiment  alone,  refolute  to 
conquer  or  to  perifh,  obllinately  kept  their  ground, 
and  maintained,  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  fame  or- 
der in  which  they  had  at  firft  been  ranged.     In  the 
other  wing,  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  colonel  Lam- 
bert, with  fome  troops,  broke  through  the  royalifls; 
and,    tranfported   by  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  foon 
reached  their  viftorious  friends,    engaged  alfo  in 
purfuit  of  the  enemy.     But  after  that  tempeft  was 
pad,  Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royalifts  in  this 
wing,  refioring  order  to  his  broken  forces,  made 
a    furious    attack;  on    the    parliamentary    cavalry, 
threw  them  into  diforder,  puflied  them  upon  their 
own  infantry,    and   put  that  v/hole  wing  to  rout. 
When  ready  to  feize  on  their  carriages  and  bag- 
gage, he  perceixTd  Cromwel,  who  was  now  returned 
from  purfuic  of  the  other  wing.     Both  fides  were 
not  a  little  furprifed  to  fmd  that  they  mull  again 
renew  the  com.bat  for  that  victory  which  each  of 
them  thought  they  had  already  obtained.    The  front 
of  the   battle   was   now  exactly  counterchanged  ; 
and  each  army  occupied  the  ground  which  had  been 
pOiTelfed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
This  fecond  battle  was  equally  furious  and  defpe- 
rate  with  the  firft :    But  after  the  utmofl  efforts  of 
courage  by  both  parties,  victory  wholly  turned  to 
the  fide  of  the  parliament.    The  prince's  train  of  ar- 
tillery was  taken ;    and  his  whole  army  pufhed  off 
,  the  field  of  battle  ^. 

This  event  was  in  itfelf  a  mighty  blow  to  the 
king  J  but  proved  more  fatal  in  its  confequences, 

*  Rufh.  vol.  vi,  p.  633.    Wiiitlocke,  p.  S^, 
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The  marquis  of  Newcallle  was  entirely  lofl  to  the  chap. 
royal  caufe.  That  nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the  Lvn. 
court  and  of  his  order,  had  been  engaged,  contrary  ^^^ 
to  the  natural  bent  of  his  dilpofitionj  into  thefe  mi- 
litary operations,  merely  by  a  high  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  a  perfonal  regard  to  his  mailer.  The  dangers 
of  war  were  difregarded  by  his  valour  ;  but  its  fa- 
tigues were  opprefTive  to  his  natural  indolence. 
Munificent  and  generous  in  his  expence;  polite  and 
elegant  in  his  tafte ;  courteous  and  humane  in  his 
behaviour;  he  brought. a  great  acceffion  of  friends 
and  of  credit  to  the  party  which  he  embraced.  But 
amidft  all  the  hurry  of  adion,  his  inclinations  were 
fecretly  drawn  to  the  foft  arts  of  peace,  in  which  he 
took  delight ;  and  the  charms  of  poetry,  mufic,  and 
converfation,  often  dole  him  from  his  rougher  occu- 
pations. He  chofe  fir  William  Davenant,.an  in- 
genious poet,  for  his  lieutenant-general :  The  other 
perfons,  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  were  more 
the  inftruments  of  his  refined  pleafures,  than  qua- 
lified for  the  bulinefs  which  they  undertook :  And 
the  feverity  and  application  requifite  to  the  fupport 
of  difcipline,  were  qualities  in  which  he  was  entirely 
wanting '. 

When  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice, 
tefolved  on  this  battle,  and  iiTued  all  orders,  with- 
out communicating  his  intentions  to  him,  he  took 
the  field,  but,  he  laid,  merely  as  a  volunteer;  and, 
except  by  his  perfonal  courage,  which  (hone  out 
with  luftre,  he  had  no  fliare  in  the  aftion.  Enraged 
fo  find  that  all  his  fuccefsful  labours  were  rendered 
abortive  by  one  ad  of  fatal  temerity,  terrified  with 
the  profpe£t  of  renewing  his  pains  and  fatigue,  he 
refolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few  refources 
which  remained  to  a  defperate  caufe,  and  thought 
that  the  fame  regard  to  honour,  which  had  at  lirft 
(:alled  him  to  arms,  now  required  him  to  abandon  a 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  v-  p.  507,  508,    See  Warvvic. 
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c  H  A  P.  party,  x^'bere  he  met  with  fuch  unworthy  treatment* 
LVil.  Next  morning  early  he  fent  word  to  the  prince  that 
2644.  ^^^  ^'^'^^  inftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom;  and,  without 
delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough,  where  he  found  a. 
veffel,  which  carried  him  beyond  fea.  During  the 
enfuing  years,  till  the  reftoration,  he  lived  abroad 
in  great  neceffity,  and  law,  with  indifference,  his 
opulent  fortune  fequeflered  by  thofe  who  affumed 
the  government  of  England.  He  difdained,  by  fub- 
miffion  or  compoiition,  to  fnow  obeifance  to  their 
ufurped  authority  ;  and  the  ieaft  favourable  cenfors 
ot  his  merit  allowed,  that  the  fidelity  and  fervices  of 
a  whole  life  had  fuinciently  atoned  for  one  rafli  aclion 
into  which  his  paffion  had  betrayed  him  ^. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew 
'  off  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lan- 
caihire.  Glenham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to 
sothjuly.  furrender  York ;  and  he  marched  out  his  garrifon 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  \  Lord  Fairfax,  re- 
maining in  the  city,  eftabliOied  his  government  ir 
that  whole  county,  and  fent  a  thoufand  horfe  into 
l.ancalhire,  to  join  with  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
that  quarter,  and  attend  the  motions  of  prince  Ru- 
pert ;  The  Scottifh  army  marched  northwards,  in. 
order  to  join,  the  eari  of  Calender,  who  was  advanc- 
ing with  ten.  thoufand  additional  forces  ^;  and  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Newcaftle,  which  they  took  by 
if  orm  :  The  earl  of  Mancheiter,  with  Cromwel,  to 
whom  the  fame  of  this  great  viftory-was  chiefly 
afcribed,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  aftion,  re- 
turned to  the  eaftern  alTociation,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  army  ^ 
While  thefe  events  palTed  in  the  north,  the  king's 
.  affairs  in  the  fouth  were  conducted  with  more  fuccefs 
and  greater  abilities.     Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  who 

b  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.jii.  '  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  63S. 
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had  been  created  earl  of  Brentford,  afted,  under  the  CHAP 

king,  as  general.  ,       ,    ,    .  .      J^-V-'-^ 

The  parliament  £bon  completed  their  two  armies  1644. 
commanded  by  Effex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal 
of  the  city  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many 
fpeeches  were  made  to  the  citizens  by  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  in  order  to  excite  their  ardour, 
Hollis,  in  particular,  exhorted  them  not  to  fpare,  on 
this  important  occafion,  either  their  purfes,  their  per- 
fons,  or  their  prayers  ^ ;  and,  in  general,  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  they  were  fufFiciently  liberal  in  ail  thefe 
contributions.  The  two  generals  had  orders  to  march 
with  their  combined  armies  towards  Oxford  ;  and, 
if  the  king  retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  fiege  to  it, 
and  by  one  ente'i-prife  put  a  period  to  the  war.  The 
king,  leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  in  Oxford, 
pafTed  with  dexterity  between  the  two  armies,  which 
had  taken  Abingdon  and  had  inclofed  him  on 
both  fides  ^,  He  marched  towards  Worcefter ; 
and  "Waller  received  orders  from  ElTex  to  follow 
him  and  watch  his  motions ;  while  he  himfelf 
marched  into  the  weft  in  queft  of  prince  Maurice. 
Waller  had  approached  within  two  miles  of  the 
royal  camp,  and  was  only  feparated  from  it  by  the 
Severn,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king 
was  advanced  to  Bewdley,  and  had  directed  his 
courfe  towards  Shrewihury.  In  order  to  prevent 
•him.  Waller  prefently  dillodged,  and  haftened  by 
quick  marches  to  that  town  ;  while  the  king,  fud- 
denly  returning  upon  his  own.  footfteps,  reached 
Oxford ;  and  having  reinforced  his  army  from  that 
garrifon,  now  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  queft  of 
Waller.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Cro-  Battle  of 
predy-bridge  near  Banbury ;  but  the  Charwell  ran  briXe?'^" 
between  them.  Next  day  the  king  decamped,  and  29th  June, 
marched  towards  Daventry.  Waller  ordered  a  con* 
fiderable  detachment  to  pafs  the  bridge,  with  an 

f  Rufh.  vol.  vi,  p.  663.  s  3d  of  June. 
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c  H  A  P.  intention  of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  royalills.  He 
^'"^^'  was  repulfed,  routed,  and  purfued  with  confiderable 
iofs  ''.  Stunned  and  difneartened  with  this  blow, 
his  army  decayed  and  melted  away  by  defertion  ; 
and  the  king  thought  he  might  fafely  leave  it,  and 
inarch AATeftward  againft  Effex.  That  general,  hav- 
ing obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raife  the  iiege  of 
Lyme,  having  taken  Weyinouth  and  Taunton,  ad- 
vanced Hill  in  his  conquelt?,  and  met  with  no  equal 
oppofition.  The  king  follow^ed  him,  and  having 
reinforced  his  army  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in 
the  field  with  an  ^army  fuperior  to'  the  enemy. 
Eflex  retreating  into  Cornwal,  informed  the  parha- 
ment  of  his  danger,  and  defared  them  to  fend  an 
armv,  which  might  fall  on  the  king's  rear.  Ge- 
neral  Middleton  received  a  commiffion  to  execute 
that  fervice ;  but  came  too  late.  Eifex's  army, 
cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Leftithiel,  deprived 
of  all  forage  and  provifions,  and  feeing  no  profpeft 
of  fuccour,  was  reduced  to  the  lail  extremity.  The 
king  preifed  them  on  one  fide  ;  prince  Maurice  on 
another  ;  fir  Richard  Granville  on  a  third.  Eflex, 
Robarts,  and  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  efcaped 
in  a  boat  to  Plymouth  :  Balfour  with  his  horfe 
paffed  the  king's  out-pofts,  in  a  thick  mift,  and  got 
aft  Sept,  fafely  to  the  garrifons  of  his  own  party.  The  foot 
under  Skippon  were  obliged  to  furrender  their  arms, 
artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition  ;  and  being  con- 
ducted to  the  parliament's  quarters,  were  difmilTed. 
Effex's  By  this  advantage,  which  was  much  boafted  of,  the 
forces  dif-  king,  befides  the  honour  of  the  enterprife,  obtained 
v/hat  he  flood  extremely  in  need  of :  The  parlia- 
ment, having  preferved  the  men,  loft  what  they  could 
eafily  repair  '. 

No  fooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London, 
than   the  committee  of  the   two  kingdoms  voted 

**  Kufh.  vol.  vl.  p.  676.  Cl'.rendon,  vol.  v.  p.  497.  Sir  Ed. 
Wallcer,  p.  31.  i  Rnlh  v^l.  vi.  p.  699,  &c.  Whitlocke,  p.  9S. 
Ciarendorij  vu!.  v.  p  524,  [,-5-     Sir  Edw.Walicer,  p.  69,  70,  &c. 
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thanks  to  Eflex  for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  con-  ^^^n^' 
du£t;  and  this  method  of  proceeding,  no  lefs  politic  u— v---* 
than  magnaAimoiis,  was  preferved  by  the  parliament      164^. 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.     Equally 
indulgent  to  their  friends  and  rigorous  to  their  ene- 
mies, they  employed,  with  fuccefs,  thefe  two  power- 
ful engines  of  reward  and  punifhment,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  authority. 

That  the  king  might  have  lefs  reafon  to  exult  in 
the  advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  weft, 
the  parliament  oppofed  to  him  very  numerous  forces. 
Having  armed  anew  Effex's  fubdued,  but  not  dif- 
heartened    troops,    they    ordered  Manchefter    and 
Cromwel  to  march  with  their  recruited  forces  from 
the  eaftern  aflbciation;  and  joining  their  armies  to 
thofe  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as  well  as  of  Eflex, 
offer  battle  to  the  king.     Charles  chofe  his  poft  at  Second 
Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies,  under  the  ^^^^uf 
earl  of  Manchefter,  attacked  him  with  great  vigour; 
and  that  town  was  a  fecond  time  the  fcene  of  the 
bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifti.     Eifex*s  foldiers,  27th  OdV, 
exhorting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken  honour^ 
and  revenge  the  difgrace  of  Leftithiel,  made  an  im- 
petuous aflault  on  the  royalifts ;  and  having  recovered 
fome  of  their  cannon,  loft  in  Cornwal,  could  not  for- 
bear embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy.  Though  the 
king's  troops  defended  themfelves  with  valour,  they 
Were  overpowered  by  numbers  j  and  the  night  came 
Very  feafonably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total 
overthrov/.     Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and  can- 
non in  Dennington-caftle,  near  Newbury,  forthwith 
retreated  to  Wallingford,   and   thence  to  Oxford. 
There  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Northampton 
joined  him,    with    confiderable  bodies  of  cavalry. 
Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  he  ventured  to 
advance  towards  the  enemy,  now  employed  before 
Dennington-caftle''.     Eflex,   detained  by  ficknefs, 

*  Rufh    vol.  vi.  p.  721,  SiC. 
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LVir.  '  ^^'^  ^^^   joined    the  army  fmce  his  misfortune  ir^ 
^^,.~v^»^  Cornwal.   Manchefter,  who  commanded,  though  his. 
1644-.      forces  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  king,  de- 
clined an  engagement,  and  rejected  Cromwel's  ad- 
9th  Nov.     vice  who  earnellly  prefied  him  not  to  negleft  fo  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  finiihing  the  war.     The 
king's  army  by  bringing  oiF  their  cannon  from  Den- 
nington-caftle,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  feemed  to 
have  fufficiently  repaired  the  honour  which  they  had 
loft  at  Newbury;  and  Charles,  having  the  fatisfiidion 
to  excite,  between  Manchefter  and  Cromwel,  equal 
animofities  with  thofe  which  formerly  took  place  be- 
tween Eifex  and  Waller ',  diftributed  his  army  into 
winter-quarters. 
^2dNov.         Those  contefts  among  i\\e  parliamentary  gene- 
rals, which  had  difturbed  their  military  operations, 
were  renewed  in  London  during  the  winter  feafon; 
and  each  being  fupported  by  his  own  faflion,  their 
mutual  reproaches  and  accufations  agitated  the  whole 
city  and  parliament.     There  had  long  prevailed,  in 
that  party,  a  fecret  diftinftion,  which,  though  the 
dread  of  the  king's  power  had  hitherto  fupprefled  it, 
yet,  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  became 
nearer  and  more  immediate,   began  to  difcover  it- 
felf,  with  high  conteft  and  animofity.     The  Inde- 
pendents, who  had,  at  firft,  taken  flielter  and  con- 
cealed themfelves  under  the  wings  of  the  Presbyte- 
^       RiANs,  now  evidently  appeared  a  diftincl  party,  and 
betrayed  very  different  views  and  pretenfions.     We 
iTJuft  here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this 
party,  and  of  its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the 
I'cene  of  action. 
Rife  and         DuRiNG  thofe  times,  when  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit 
of  the  in-    i^^et  with  fuch  houour  and  encouragement,  and  was 
depend-      the  immediate  means  of  diftindion  and  preferment; 
it  was  impofTible  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  holy  fervours, 
or  confine,  within  any  natural  limits,  what  was  direfted 

1  Rufti.  vol.  vii.  p.  I. 
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Rewards  an  infinite  and  a  fupernatural  pbjecl:.  Every  CHAP. 
man,  as  prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  t^'^^'\\ 
excited  by  emulation,  or  fupported  by  his  habits  of      1(^4^.  " 
hypocrify,  endeavoured  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  beyond 
his  fellows,  and  to  arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of  faintfhip 
and  perfev3:ion.    In  proportion  to  its  degree  of  fanati- 
cifm,  each  kd:  became  dangerous  and  deftrudive ; 
and  as  the  independents  went  a  note  higher  than  the 
prefbyterians,  they  could  lefs  be  retrained  within  any 
bounds  of  temper  and  moderation.     From  this  dif- 
tinftlon,  as  from  a  firfi:  principle,  were  derived,  by  g. 
neceffary  confequence,  all  the  other  differences  of 
thefe  two  feds. 

The  independents  rejeded  all  ecclefiaflicai  efta^.-         • 
blifliments,  and  would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courts, 
no  government  among  pallors,  no  interpofition  of 
the  magiftrafe  in  religious  concerns,  no  fixed  en- 
couragement annexed  to  any  fyftem  of  dodrines  or 
opinions.     According  to  their  principles,  each  con- 
gregatioji,  united  voluntarily  and  by  fpiritual  ties, 
compofed,  within  itfelf,  a  feparate  church,  and  exer- ' 
cifed  a  jurifdidion,  but  one  deftitijte  of  temporal 
fandions,  over  its  own  paftor  and  its  own  memberso 
The  eledion  alone  of  the  congregation  was  fufficient 
to  beftow  the  facerdotal  charader  j  and  as  all  eflftntial 
diftindion  was  denied  between  thelaity  andthe  clergy, 
no  ceremony,  no  inftitution,  no  vocation,  no  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  was,  as  in  all  other  churches,  fup- 
pofed  requifite  to  convey  a   right  to  holy  orders. 
The  enthufiafm  of  the  prefbyterians  led  them  to  rejed 
the  authority  of  prelates,  to  throw  off  the  reftraint  of 
liturgies,  to  retrench  ceremonies,  to  limit  the  riches 
and  authority  of  the  prieflly  office  :  The  fanaticifm 
of  the  independents,  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch,  abo- 
liftied  ecclefiaflicai  government,  difdained  creeds  an4 
fyflems,  negleded  every  ceremony,  and  confounded 
all  ranks  ai>d  orders.     The  foldier,  the  merchant,  the 
KiQchamc,  ijidulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  gulde4 
C  z  bv 
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c  HAP.  by  the  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  refigned  himfelf  to  an  m- 
,     _     '^  ward  and  fuperior  diredion,  and  was  confecrated, 
1644..      ^^  ^  manner,  by  an  immediate  intercourfe  and  com- 
munication with  heaven. 

The  catholics,  pretending  to  an  infallible  guide, 
had  juftified,  upon  that  principle,  their  doctrine  and 
pradice  of  perfecution:  The  prefbyterians,  imagin- 
ing that  fuch  clear  and  certain  tenets,  as  they  them- 
l^elves  adopted,  could  berejefted  only  from  a  crimi- 
nal and  pertinacious  obfliinacy,  had  hitherto  gratified, 
to  the  full,  their  bigoted  zeal,  in  a  like  doftrine  and 
pradice:  The  independents,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  fame  zeal,  were  led  into  the  milder  principles  of 
toleration.  Their  mind,  fet  afloat  in  the  wide  fea  of 
infpiration,  could  confine  itfelf  within  no  certain  li- 
mits ;  and  the  fame  variations,  in  which  an  enthu- 
fiaft  indulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  tram 
of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  Of  all  chriftian 
fefts  this  was  the  firft,  which,  during  its  profperity 
as  well  as  its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  principle 
of  toleration ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fo  reafon- 
able  a  doctrine  owed  its  origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but 
to  the  height  of  extravagance  and  fanaticifm. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whofe  genius  feemed 
to  tend  towards  fuperftition,  v/ere  treated  by  the  in- 
dependents with  rigour.  The  dodrines  too  of  fate 
or  defliny,  were  deemed  by  them  efl'ential  to  all  re- 
ligion. In  thefe  rigid  opinions,  the  whole  fe6taries, 
amidfl  all  their  other  differences,  unanimoafly  con- 
curred. 

The  political  fyftem  of  the  independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining  to 
very  narrow  limits  the  power  of  the  crov/n,  and  re- 
ducing the  king  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiftrate,  which 
was  the  project  of  the  prefbyterians;  this  feet,  more 
ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  liberty,  afpired  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  ariftocracy; 
and  projeded  an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order 

in 
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m  a  republic,  quite  free  and  independent.     In  con-  chap. 
fequence  of  this  fcheme,  they  were  declared  enemies       ^     " 
to  all  propofals  for  peace,  except  on  fuch  terms  as,      1644 
they  knew,  it  was  impofllble  to  obtain;    and  they 
adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in  the  main,  pru- 
dent and  political,  that,  whoever  draws  the  fword 
againfl  his  fovereign,  fliouid  throw  away  the  fcab- 
bard.     By  terrifying  others  with  the  fear  of  venge- 
ance from  the  offended  prince,  they  had  engaged 
greater  numbers  into  the  oppofition  againfl  peace, 
than  had  adopted  their  other  principles  with  regard 
to  government  and  religion.     And  the  great  fuc- 
cefs,  which   had  already  attended  the  arms  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  greater,  which  was  foon  expecl- 
ed,  confirmed  them  flill  further  in  this  obftinacy. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  foHcitor-general, 
were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  independents. 
The  earl  of  EfTex,  difgufted  with  a  war,  of  which 
he  began  to  forefee  the  pernicious  confeqnences,  ad- 
hered to  the  prefbyterians,  and  promoted  every  rea- 
fonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, fond  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  regarded 
with  horror  a  fcheme,  which,  if  it  took  place,  would 
confound  himfelf  and  his  family  with  the  lowefl  in 
the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Warwic  and  Denbigh, 
fir  Philip  Stapleton,  fir  William  Waller,  Hollis, 
MafTey,  Whitlocke,  Maynard,  Glyn,  had  embraced 
the  fame  fentiments.  In  the  parHament,  a  confider- 
able  majority,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation,  were 
attached  to  the  prefbyterian  party  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  cunning  and  deceit  at  firll,  and  afterwards  by  mi- 
litary violence,  that  the  independents  could  entertain 
jiny  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

The  earl  of  Manchefter,  provoked  at  the  impeach* 

ment  which  the  kinfi  had  lod^j^ed  againfl  him,  had 

long  forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity  ;  but,  beii^g-a 

man  of  humanity  and  good  principles,  the  view  of 
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^  ^Vn  ^'  P^^^^^  calamities,  and  the  profpeft  of  a  total  fub- 
V^,-^  ,'_f  verfion  of  government,  began  to  moderate  his  ar= 
2644.  dour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace  on  any  fafe 
or  honourable  terms.  He  was  even  fufpeded,  in 
the  field,  not  to  have  pufhed  to  the  utmofl  againft 
the  king,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
the  parliament  ;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public  de- 
bates, revived  the  accufation,  that  this  noLleman 
had  wilfully  neglefted  at  Dennington-caftle  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  iini&ing  the  war  by  a  total 
defeat  of  the  royalifts.  "  I  fnowed  him  evidently," 
faid  Cromwel,  ''  how  this  fuccefs  might  be  obtain- 
*'  ed  ;  and  only^defired  leave,  with  my  own  brigade 
"  of  horfe,  to  charge  the  king's  army  in  their  re- 
"  treat ;  leaving  it  in  the  earl's  choice,  if  he  thought 
"  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with  the  reil  of  his 
"  forces :  But,  notwithftanding  my  importunity, 
"  he  pofitively  refufed  his  confent ;  and  gave  no 
"  other  reafon  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a  defeat, 
"  there  was  an  end  of  out  pretenfions :  We  fliould 
"  all  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  be  executed  and 
''  forfeited  by  law '"." 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  in- 
formed the  parliament,  that,  at  another  time, 
Cromwel  having  propofed  fome  fcheme,  to  which 
it  feemed  improbable  the  parliament  would  agree, 
he  infilled  and  faid.  My  lord,  if  you  will  fiick  firm 
to  honejl  men,  ycAifdallfind  yourfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  which  fhall  give  law  both  to  king  and  par Ua- 
ment.  «  This  difcourfe,"  continued  Manchefler, 
"  made  the  greater  impreffion  on  me,  becaufe  I 
.  *^  knew  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very 

*^  deep  defigns  ;  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell 
^'  me,  that  it  never  would  be  well  with  England 
*^  till  I  were  Mr.  Montague,  and  there  were  ne'er 
*'  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  kingdom  "*"     So  full  was 

*^  GIArendon)  vol.  v.  p.  561.  *>  Idem,  ibid,  p.  562. 
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Cromwel  of  thefe  republican  projeQs,    that,    not-  chap. 
withftanding  his  habits  of  profound  diffimulation,  he      LVii.  i 
■could  not  lo  carefully  guard  his    expreffions,    but  ^"^'T*^ 
that  fometimes  his  favourite  notions  would  efcape 
him.  - 

These  violent  diflenfions  brought  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, and  pufiied  the  independents  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  defigns.     The  prefent  generals,  they 
thought,  were  more  defirous    of   protracting  than 
finifhing  the  war  ;    and  having  entertained  a  fcheme 
for  preferving  dill  fome  balance  in  the  conilitution, 
,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  fubduing  the  king,  and 
reducine:  him  to  a  condition   where   he   fhould  not 
be  entitled   to   afk  any  concelTions.     A  new  model 
alone  of  the  army  could  bring   complete   victory  to 
the  parliament,    and    free    the    nation    from  thofe 
calamities  under  which  it   laboured.     But  how  to 
eiFe(l  this  project  was  the  difficulty.     The  authority, 
as  well  as  merits,  of  EiTex  va^as  very  great  with  the 
parliament.     Not  only  he  had  ferved  them  all  along 
with  the  mod  exact  and  fcrupulous  honour  :  It  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  his  popularity,  that  they 
had   ever  been   enabled  to  levy  an  army,  or  make 
head  againfl  the  royal  caufe.     Manchefter,  Warwic, 
•and  the  other  commanders,  had  Hkewife  great  credit 
with   the  pubhc  ;    nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing over  them,    but  by   laying  the  plan   of  an 
.oblique  and  artificial  attack,  which  would   conceal 
the  real  purpofe   of  their  antagonids.     The  Scots 
and  Scottifli  commiflioners,  jealous  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  independents,  were  a  new  obftacle  ;   -which, 
without  the  utmoll  art   and   fubtlety,  it   would  be 
difficult   to  furmount ".      The  methods  by  which 
this  intrigue  was   conduced  are  fo  fmgular,  and 
ihow  fo  fully  the  genius   of  the  age,  that  we  fliall 
give  a  detail  of  them,   as  they  are  delivered  by  lord 
Clarendon  v. 

.'"  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  561.  f  Idem,  ibid,  p.  s'^S- 
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G  H  AP.       A  FAST,  on  the  lad  Wednefday  of  every  month, 
^^^^'      had  been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  thefe  commotions  ;   and  their  preachers,  on 
that  day,  were  careful  to  keep  alive,  by  their  ve- 
hement declamations,  the  popular  prejudices  enter- 
tained againft  the  king,  againfl  prelacy,  and  againft 
popery.      The   king,    that    he    might    combat  the 
parliament    with    their    own    weapons,    appointed 
likewife  a  monthly  fail,    when    the    people  fliould 
be  inflrufted  in  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of  fub- 
milTion  to  the  higher  powers ;    and    he  chofe  the 
fecond  Friday  of  every  month  for  the  devotion  of 
the  rovaliils"^.     It  was  now  propofed  and   carried 
in  parliament,    by  the   independents,    that  a  new 
and  more  folemn  faft  fhould  ht  voted  ;  when  they 
Ihould  implore  the  divine  affiflance  for  extricating 
them   from  thofe  perplexities  in  which  they  were 
at  prefent  involved.     On  that  day,    the  preachers, 
after  many  political  prayers,   took  care  to  treat  of 
the  reigning  divifions  in  the  parliament,  and  afcribed 
them  entirely  to  the  fejfifh  ends  purfued  by  the 
members.     In  the  hands  of  thofe  members,    they 
faid,  are  lodged  all  the  confiderable  commands  of 
the  army,  all  the  lucrative   offices  in  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration :  And  while  the  nation  is  falling  every 
day  into  poverty,    and  groans  under  an  infupport-* 
able  load  of  taxes,    thefe  men  multiply  pofleflion 
on  pofleflion,  and  will,  in  a  httle  time,  be  maflers 
of   all   the  wealth    of  the    kingdom.      That  fuch 
perfons,    who    fatten    on    the    calamities   of  their 
country,    will  ever  embrace  any  effectual  meafure 
for  bringing   them  to  a  period,    or  enfuring  final 
fuccefs  to  the  war,  cannot  rcafonably  be  expected. 
Lingering  expedients  alone  will  be  purfued  :  And 
operations   in  the  field    concurring,   in   the  fame 
pernicious    end,    with    deliberations    in    the    cabi- 
net, civil  commotions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated 

1  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 
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in  the  nation.     After  exaggerating  thefe  diforders,  ^  j^  ^  P» 
the  mini  Hers  returned  to  their  prayers  ;    and  be-  v,,^-,^,^ 
fought  the  Lord,  that  he  would  take  his  own  work      »644. 
into  his  own  hand ;    and  if  the  inftrumeuts,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed,  were  not  worthy  to  bring 
to  a  conclufion  fo  glorious  a  defign,    that  he  would 
infpire   others  more  fit,    who  might  perfe6l  what 
wae  begun,  and  by  eflablifhing  true  religion,  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  the  public  miferies. 

On  the  day  fubfequent  to  thefe  devout  animad- 
verfions,  when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  fpirit  ap- 
peared in  the  looks  of  many.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told 
the  commons,  that  if  ever  God  appeared  to  them, 
it  was  m  the  ordinances  of  yefterday  :  That,  as  he 
was  credibly  informed  by  many,  who  had  been 
prefent  in  different  congregations,  the  fame  la- 
mentations and  difcourfes,  which  the  godly  preach- 
ers had  made  before  them,  had  been  heard  in  other 
churches :  That  fo  remarkable  a  concurrence  could 
proceed  only  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  That  he  therefore  intreated  them,  in 
vindication  of  their  own  honour,  in  confideration  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  country,  to  lay  afide  all 
private  ends,  and  renounce  every  office  attended 
with  profit  or  advantage :  That  the  abfence  of  fo 
many  members,  occupied  in  different  employments, 
had  rendered  the  houfe  extremely  thin,  and  dimi- 
,  nifhed  the  authority  of  their  determinations  :  And 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  for  his  own  part,  ac- 
cufing  himfelf  as  one  who  enjoyed  a  gainful  ofHce, . 
that  of  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  and  though  he  was 
poffeffed  of  it  before  the  civil  commotions,  and  owed 
it  not  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament,  yet  was  he 
ready  to  refign  it,  and  to  facrifice,  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  every  confideration  of  private  interefl 
and  advantage. 

Cromwel,  next  afted  his  part,  and  commended 
the  preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and 
impartially,  and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which 

they 
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-•  H  A  ■?•  ^^^y  were  fo  unwilling  to  be  informed.  Though 
LVII-  they  dwelt  on  many  things,  he  faid,  on  which  he 
had  never  before  refleded ;  yet,  upon  revolving 
them,  he  could  not  but  confefs,  that,  till  there  were 
a  perfect  reformation  in  thefe  particulars,  nothing 
which  they  undertook  could  poffibly  profper.  The 
parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had  done 
wiiely  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  en- 
gaging feveral  of  its  members  in  the  mod- dangerous 
parts  of  it,  and  thereby  fatisfying  the  nation,  that 
they  intended  to  (hare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft 
of  the  people.  But  alTairs  are  now  changed.  During 
the  progrefs  of  military  operations,  there  have  arifen, 
in  the  parliamentary  armies,  many  excellent  officers, 
who  are  qualified  for  higher  commands  than  they 
are  now  poffefied  of.  -And  though  it  becomes  not 
men  engaged  in  fuch  a  caufe  to  put  iriift  in  the 
arm  of  fiejh^  yet  he  could  alTure  them,  that  their 
troops  contained  generals  fit  to  command  in  any 
enterprife  in  Chriflendom.  The  army  indeed,  he  was 
forry  to  fay  it,  did  not  correfpond,  by  its  difcipline, 
to  the  merit  of  the  officers  ;  nor  were  there  any 
hopes,  till  the  prefent  vices  and  diforders,  which 
prevail  among  the  foldiers,  were  repreifed  by  a  new 
model,  that  their  forces  would  ever  be  attended 
with  fignal  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning  of  the  independ- 
ents, many  of  the  prefbyterians  fhewed  the  in'- 
convenience  and  danger  of  the  projedled  alteration. 
Whitlocke,  in  particular,  a  man  of  honour,  who 
loved  his  country,  though  in  every  change  of  go^ 
vernment  he  always  adhered  to  the  ruling  power, 
faid,  that  befides  the  ingratitude  of  difcarding,  and 
that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  fo  many  noble  perfons, 
to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its  chief 
fupport ;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
fupply  the  place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience 
to  command  and  authority :  That  the  rank  alone, 
poifeifed  by  fuch  as  were  members  of  either  houfe, 
7  P^e- 
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jirevented  envy,  retained  the  army  in  obedience,  chap. 
and  gave  weight  to  military  orders  :  That  greater  ^^^'' 
confidence  might  fafely  berepofed  in  men  of  family  16^4, 
and  fortune,  than  in  mere  adventurers,  who  would 
be  apt  to  entertain  feparate  views  from  thofe  Vv'hich 
were  embraced  by  the  perfons  who  employed  them  : 
That  no  maxim  of  policy  w^as  more  undifputed, 
than  the  neceffity  of  preferving  an  infeparable  con- 
nexion between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of 
retaining  the  latter  in  Uriel  fubordination  to  the 
former  :  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifert  and 
moft  palTionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  ever  entrufted 
to  their  fenators  the  command  of  armies,  and  had 
maintained  an  unconquerable  jealoufy  of  all  mer- 
cenary forces :  And  that  fuch  men  alone,  whofe 
interefts  were  involved  in  thofe  of  the  public,  and 
who  poifeffed  a  vote  in  the  civil  deliberations, 
would  fufficiently  refped  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  never  could  be  tempted  to  turn  the  fword 
againil  thofe  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them  ■". 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafonings,  a  com-  self-deny* 
mittee  was  choien  to  frame  what  was  called  the  i"g  ofdi- 
.felf  denying  ordinance,  by  which  the  members  of  "^'^" 
both  houfes  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments,  except  a  few  offices  which  were 
fpecified.  This  ordinance  was  the  fubjed:  of  great 
debate,  and,  for  a  long  time,  rent  the  parliament 
■and  city  into  factions.  But,  at  laft,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  envy  with  fome  ;  with  others  of  falfe  mo- 
defty ;  with  a  great  many,  of  the  republican  and 
independent  views ;  it  palfed  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  peers, 
though  the  fcheme  was,  in  part,  levelled  againil 
their  order  ;  though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom, 
extremely  averfe  to  it ;  though  they  even  ventured 
once  to  rejed  it  j  yet  polTefled  fo  little  authority, 
that  they  durft  not  perfevere  in  oppofmg  the  refo- 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  i!4,  315.     Rufh,  vol.  vii.  p.  6. 
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CHAP,  lutlon  of  the  commons ;   and  they  thought  it  better 
y^^j^'  .  policy,    by  an  unlimited  compliance,    to  ward  off 
1644..      ^^^^  ^^^^  which  they  faw  approaching  \     The  or- 
dinance, therefore,  having  paffed  both  houfes,  Eflex, 
Warwic,  Manchefter,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton, 
and  many  others,  refigned  their  commands,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  fer- 
vices.     A  penlion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
was  fettled  on  Eflex. 
1645.  It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  22,000  rhen  ; 

and  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general  \ 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  commiflion  did  not  run, 
like  that  of  Eflex,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
parliament,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament  alone  : 
And  the  article  concerning  the  fafety  of  the  king*s 
perfon  was  omitted.  So  much  had  animofities  en- 
creafed  between  the  parties ".  Cromwel,  being  a 
member  of  the  lower  houfe,  fhould  have  been  dif- 
carded  with  the  others  ;  but  this  impartiality  would 
have  difappointed  all  the  views  of  thofe  who  had  in- 
troduced the  felf-denying  ordinance.  He  was  faved 
by  a  fubtilty,  and  by  that  political  craft,  in  which 
he  was  fo  eminent.  At  the  time  when  the  other 
oflicers  refigned  their  commifllons,  care  was  taken 
that  he  fliould  be  fent  with  a  body  of  horfc,  to  re- 
lieve Taunton,  befieged  by  the  royalifls.  His  ab- 
fence  being  remarked,  orders  were  difpatched  for 
his  imtnediate  attendance  in  parliament ;  and  the 
new  general  was  direfted  to  employ  fome  other 
ofiicer  in  that  fervice.  A  ready  compliance  was 
feigned  ;  and  the  very  day  was  named,  on  which, 
it  was  averred,  he  would  take  his  place  in  the  houfe. 
!]^ut  Fairfax,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the 
army,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  and  defired  leave  to 
retain,  for  fome  days,  lieutenant-general  Cromwel, 
whofe  advice,   he  faid,  would  be  ufeful  in  fupply- 

*  Rufh.  vol.  vli.  p.  2.  15.        *  Whitlocke,  p.  118.   Rufli,  vol.  vH, 
p,  7.  "  Whitlocke,  p.  113. 
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ing  the  place  of  thofe  officers  who  had  refigned*  c  H  A  p. 
Shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  earneftnefs,  v^,^^,^ 
that  they  would  allow  Cromwel  to  ferve  that  cam-      1645, 
paign  ^.     And  thus  the  independents,  though  the 
minority,  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the 
prefbyterians,  and  bellowed  the  whole  military  au- 
thority, in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax  ;    in  reality, 
upon  Cromwel. 

Fairfax  was  a  perfon  equally  eminent  for  cou-  Fairfax. 
rage  and  for  humanity;  and  though  ftrongly  in- 
feded  with  prejudices,  or  principles  derived  fron\ 
religious  and  party  zeal,  he  feems  never,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  public  condu6t,  to  have  been  divert- 
ed, by  private  intereft  or  ambition,  from  adhering 
ftriftly  to  thefe  principles.  Sincere  in  his  profef* 
fions  ;  difinterefted  in  his  views ;  open  in  his  con- 
duct ;  he  had  formed  one  of  the  moft  fhining  cha- 
radters  of  the  age ;  had  not  the  extreme  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but  in  war,  and 
his  embarraifed  and  confufed  elocution  on  every 
occafion,  but  when  he  gave  orders,  diminilhed  the 
Juflre  of  his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part  which  he 
adled,  even  when  veiled  with  the  fupreme  command, 
but  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 

Cromwel,  by  whofe  fagacity  and  infinuation  Cromwei. 
Fairfax  was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  molt 
eminent  and  moft  fmgular  perfonages  that  occurs 
■in  hiftory  :  The  ftrokes  of  his  character  are  as 
open  and  ftrongly  marked,  as  the  fchemes  of  his  con- 
dud  were,  during  the  time,  dark  and  impenetrable. 
His  extenftve  capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the 
moft  enlarged  projects :  His  enterprifmg  genius  was 
not  difmayed  with  the  boldeft  and  moft  dangerous. 
Carried  by  his  natural  temper  to  magnanimity,  to 
grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
policy  J  he  yet  knew,  when  necelTary,  to  employ 
the  moft  profound  diihmulation,  the  moft  oblique 

**  Clarendon,  toI.  y.  p.  629,  630.     VVhitlockc,  p.  141, 
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and  refined  artifice,  the  femblance  of  the  greatell 
moderation  and  fimplicity.  A  friend  to  juftice, 
■^'"^  though  his  public  conduft  was  one  continued  vio- 
lation of  it ;  devoted  to  religion,  though  he  per- 
petually employed  it  as  the  iniirument  of  his  am- 
iDltion  ;  he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from  the  profpect 
of  fovereign  power,  a  temptation  which  is,  in  ge- 
neral, irrefiftible  to  human  nature.  And  by  ufing 
'  .  well  that  authority  which  he  had  attained  by  fraud 
and  violence,  he  has  leffened,  if  not  overpowered, 
our  deteftation  of  his  enormities,  by  our  admiration 
of  his  fuccefs  and  of  his  genius. 
Treaty  of  DuRiNG  this  important  tranfa£lion  of  the  felf- 
Uxbridge.  denying  ordinance,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
likewife  carried  on,  though  with  fmall  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  The  king  having  fent  two  melfages,  one 
from  Evefliam  %  another  from  >Tavi(loke  y,  defir- 
ing  a  treaty,  the  parliament  difpatched  commiffion- 
ers  to  Oxford,  with  propofals  as  high  as  if  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  vidory  ''.  The  advantages 
gained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great  diflreffes 
of  the  royalifts,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes  ; 
and  they  were  refolved  to  repofe  no  truft  in  men  in- 
flamed with  the  higheil  animofity  againft  them,  and 
who,  were  they  poifefled  of  power,  were  fully  au- 
thorifed  by  law  to  puniih  all  their  opponents  as  re^ 
bels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  confidered  the  propofals  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  exped 
any  accommodation,  and  had  no  profpeft  but  of 
war,  or  of  total  fubmiffion  and  fubjedion  :  Yet,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  his  own  party,  who  were  impatient 
for  peace,  he  agreed  to  fend  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  earl  of  Southampton,  with  an  anfwer  to  the 
propofals  of  the  parliament,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  defire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual  demands 
and  pretenfions  ^      It   now  became   neceflary  foy 

X  4th  of  July  1644.  y  8th  of  Sept,  1644.  ^  Dugdale^ 

p.  737.    Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  8jjo.  *■  WhitlocUe,  p.  no. 
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him  to  retract  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  chap, 
houfes  at  Weftminfler  were  not  a  free  parliament ;   i  !l^l^j 
and  accordingly  he  was  induced,  though  with  great       ,645. 
reludtance,  to  give  them,  in  his  anfwer,  the  appel- 
lation of  the  parliament  of  England  ^     But  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
queen,  and  of  which  a  copy  was  taken  at  Nafeby, 
that  he  fecretly  entered  an  explanatory  proteft  in 
his  council  book  ;  and  he  pretended  that,  though  he 
had  called  them  the  parliament,  he  had   not  there- 
by acknowledged  them   for   fuch  ".     This  fubtlety, 
which  has  been  frequently  objefted  to  Charles,  is 
the  moft  noted  of  thofe  very  few  inflances,  from 
which  the  enemies  of  this  prince  have  endeavoured 
to  load  him  with  the  imputation  of  infincerity  ;   and 
have  inferred,   that   the  parliament  could  repofe  no 
confidence  in  his  profeffions  and  declarations,  not 
even  in  his  laws  and  ftatutes.     There  is,  however, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  a  difference  univerfally  avowed 
between  hmply  giving  to  men  the  appellation  which 
they  aflume,   and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
their  title  to  it ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  common 
and  familiar  in  ail  public  tranfaftions. 

The  time  and  place  of  treaty  being  fettled,  fix-  30th  Jan, 
teen  commiffioners  from  the  king  met  at  Uxbridge, 
with  twelve  authorifed  by  the  parliament,  attended 
by  the  Scottifh  commiffioners.  It  was  agreed,  that 
the  Scottifh  and  parliamentary  commiffioners  fhould 
give  in  their  demands,  with  regard  to  three  im^ 

b  Whitlo'"):e,  p.  iii.    Dugdale,  p.  74S.  c  His  words  are  5 

^?  As  for  iny  calling  thofe  a^  Loudon  a  pailiam^nt,  I  Ihall  refer  thee 
"  to  Dig')y  for  paiticular  fatisfaiftipn  ;  this  in  general  :  If  there  had 
"  been  but  two  befides  myfelf  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it - 
«■'  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling 
"  did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which 
♦'  condition  and  conftruCtiv)n  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwife,  and  ac- 
<'  cordingly  it  is  regiftered  in  the  council  books,  with  the  council's 
','  unanimous  approbation."     The  K'lng'i  cabvist  opined.     Rufli.  vol. 
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c  H  A  p.  portant  articles,  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland;  and 

LVII.      jjj^j.  |-{^efe  fhould  be  fucceffively  difcuffed  in  confe- 

1645.      rence  with  the  king*s  commiffioners  ^     It  was  foon 

found  impracticable  to  come  to  any  agreement  with 

regard  to  any  of  thefe  articles. 

In  the  fummer  1643,  while  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  fum- 
moned  an  alTembly  at  Wellminfter,  confiding  of 
121  divines  and  30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their 
party  for  piety  and  learning.  By  their  advicej  al^ 
terations  were  made  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or 
in  the  metaphyfical  do6trines  of  the  church  j  and, 
what  was  of  greater  importance,  the  liturgy  was 
entirely  aboliflied,  and,  in  its  ftead,  a  new  direc- 
tory for  worlhip  was  eftablifhed  ;  by  which,  fuitably 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utmoft  libertyj 
both  in  praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the 
public  teachers.  By  the  folemn  league  and  co- 
venant, epifcopacy  was  abjured,  as  deftrudive  of 
all  true  piety ;  and  a  national  engagement,  attended 
with  every  circumftance  that  could  render  a  pro^ 
mife  facred  and  obligatory,  was  entered  into  with 
the  Scots,  never  to  fuifer  its  re-admiflion.  Al! 
thefe  meafures  fhewed  little  fpirit  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  parliament ;  and  the  king's  commiffioners 
,  were  not  furprifed  to  find  the  eftablilliment  of  pref- 
bytery  and  the  directory  pofitively  demanded,  toge- 
ther with  the  fubfcription  of  the  covenant,  both  by 
the  king  and  kingdom  % 

Had 

d  Whitlocke,  p.  ttt.  Dugdale,  p-  758-  *  Such  love  of  contra- 
diftion  prevailed  in  the  parliament,  that  they  had  converted  Chrift- 
iTias,  which,  with  the  churchmen,  viras  a  great  feftival,  into  a  folemn 
faft  and  humiliation ;  "  In  order,"  as  they  faid,  «'  that  it  might  call 
*•  to  remembrance  our  fins  and  the  fins  of  our  forefathers,  who,  pfc- 
**  tending  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Chrift,  have  tnrned  this  feaft 
*'  into  an  extreme  forgetfulnefs  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to  carnal 
*'  and  fenfual  delights.'*  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  817.  It  is  remarkable  that* 
as  the  parliament  abolifhed  all  holy  days,  and  fevcrely  prohibited  all 
amufement  on  the  febbath ;   and  even  burned,  by  the  Lands  of  the 

liAog»an, 
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Had  Charles  been  of  a  difpofitlon  to  ne^le^l  all  chap. 
theological  controverfy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,  in  ^^"'^ 
good  policy,  to  adhere  to  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  not  j64|, 
only  becaufe  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but 
becaufe  all  his  adherents  were  paflionately  devoted 
to  it ;  and  to  abandon  them,  in  whai  they  regarded 
as  fo  important  an  article,  was  for  ever  to  relinquifh 
their  friendfliip  and  affillance.  But  Charles  had  never 
attained  fuch  enlarged  principles.  He  deerr.ed  bi- 
Ihops  elTential  to  the  very  being  of  a  chriftian  church  j 
and  he  thought  himfelf  bound,  by  more  facred  ties 
than  thofe  of  policy,  or  even  of  honour,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  that  order.  His  conceffions,  therefore,  on, 
this  head,  he  judged  fufficient,  when  he  agreed  that 
an  indulgence  Ihould  be  given  to  tender  confciences 
•with  regard  to  ceremonies  j  that  the  biihops  fhould 

hangman,  the  king's  book  of  fports ;  the  nation  found  that  there  was 
no  time  left  for  relaxation  or  diverfion.  Upon  application  therefore, 
;  of  the  fervants  and  apprentice  ,  the  parliament  appointed  the  fecond 
^Tuefday  of  every  month  for  play  and  recreation.  RufI}.  vol.  vii  p.  460. 
Whitljcke,  p.  247.  Butthefe  inttitutions  they  found  great  diffi  nlty  to 
execute ;  and  the  people  were  rs-folved  to  be  merry  when  they  them- 
fclve's  plealVd,  not  when  the  parliament  fhould  prefcnbe  it  to  them. 
The  keeping  of  hriltmas  holy-days  was  long  a  great  mark  of  ma- 
lignancy, and  very  feverely  cenfured  by  the  commons.  Whit-rtcke^ 
p-  aS6.  Even  mineed  pyes,  which  cuftom  had  made  a  Chriitmas  difli 
among  the  churchmen,  was  regarded,  during  that  feafon,  as  a  profane 
and  fuperftitious  v. and  by  the  fedarics ;  though  at  other  times  it  agreed 
very  well  with  their  ftomschs.  In  the  parliamentary  ordinance  too, 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  they  inferted  a  claufe  forthe  taking 
down  of  may-poles,  which  they  called  a  heathenifh  vanity.  Since 
we  are  upon  this  fubjecSt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that,  befide 
fetting  apart  Sunday ibrthe  ordinances,  as  they  calledthem,thegodly 
had  regular  meetings  on  the  Thurfdays  for  refolving  cafes  of  con- 
fcience,  and  conferring  about  their  progrefs  in  grace.  What  they 
were  chiefly  anxious  about,  was  the  fi  :ing  the  precife  moment  of 
their  converfion  or  new  birth  ;  and  whoever  could  not  afcertain  fo  dif- 
ficult apoint  of  calculation,  could  not  pretend  toanytitletofaintfliip. 
'1  he  pi'oane  fcholars  at  Oxford,  after  the  parliament  became  matters 
of  that  town,  gave  to  the  houfe  in  which  the  zealots  airembled  the 
denomination  oi  Scruple  Shop:  The  zealots,  in  their  turn,  infulted 
the  fcholars  and  profelTors ;  and,  intruding  into  the  place  of  lec- 
tures, declaimed  againft  human  learning,  and  challenged  the  moft 
knowing  of  them  to  prove  that  their  calling  was  from  Chrift.  Sec 
Wood's  Fafti  Oxonienfis,  p.  740.  , 

Vol.  VII.  D  exer- 
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CHAP,  exercife  no  acl  of  jurifdlQion  or  ordination,  with- 
^^^'_^;  out  the  confent  and  counfel  of  fuch  prefbyters  as 
16+5.  fliould  be  chofen  b}'  the  clergy  of  each  diocefe;  that 
they  iliould  refide  conflantly  in  their  diocefe,  and 
be  bound  to  preach  every  Sunday ;  that  pluralities 
be  aboliihed  ;  that  abufes  in  ecclefiaflical  courts  be 
redreit'd  ;  and  that  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  be 
levied  on  the  bifhops'  eftates  and  the  chapter  lands, 
for  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  parliament  ^ 
Thefe  conceffions^  though  confiderable,  gave  no  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  the  parliamentary  commiffioners  j  and, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  their  rigour  on  this 
head,  they  proceeded  to  their  demands  with  regard 
to  the  militia. 

The  king's  partifans  had  all  along  maintained, 
that  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  parliament,  after 
the  fecurities    fo    early  and  eafiiy  given  to  public 
liberty,  were  .either  feigned  or  groundlefs;  and  that 
no    human   inftitution  could  be  better  poifed  and 
adjufled,  than  was  now  the  government  of  England. 
By  the  abolition  of  the  ftar-chamber  and  court  of 
hikh  commiffion,  the  prerogative,  they  faid,  has  loft 
alf  that  coercive  power  by  which  it  had  formerly 
fupprelTed  or  endangered  liberty  :    By  the  eftablilh- 
nient  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no  leifure 
to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itfelf,  during  any 
time,  from  the  infpedion  of  that  vigilant  affembly : 
Bv  the  flender  revenue  of  the  crown,  no  king  can 
ever  attain  fuch  influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
thefe  falutary  ftatutes  :  And  while  the  prince  com- 
mands no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain,  by  vio- 
lence, attempt  an  infringement  of  laws,  fo  clearly 
defined  by  means  of  late  difputes,  and  io  pafTionately 
cheriflied  by  all  his  fubjeOis.  In  this  fituation,  furely, 
the   nation,    governed  by  fo  virtuous  a  monarch, 
may,  for  the  preient,  remain  in  tranquillity,  and  try 

f  Dugdale,  p.  779,  780. 
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whether  it  be  not  poffible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elnde  chap. 
that  danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  ^"^^L* 
are  ftill  threatened.  ,64^. 

But  though  the  royalifls  infifled  on  thefe  plaufible 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  rhey  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  progrefs  of  civil  commo- 
tions had  fomewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence 
of  this  reafonlng.  If  the  power  of  the  militia,  faid 
the  oppofite  party,  be  entrufted  to  the  king,  it 
would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him  to  abufe  that 
authority.  By  the  rage  of  intefline  difcord,  his 
partifans  are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  againft 
their  antagonifts ;  and  have  contracted,  no  doubt, 
fome  prejudices  againft  popular  privileges,  which, 
in  their  apprehenfion,  have  been  the  fource  of  fo 
much  diforder.  Were  the  arms  of  the  ft  ate,  therefore, 
put  entirely  into  fuch  hands,  what  public  fecurity,  it 
may  be  demanded,  can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  what 
private  fecurity  to  thofe  who,  in  oppofition  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  have  fo  generoufly  ventured  their 
lives  in  its  defence  ?  In  compliance  with  this  ap- 
prehenfion, Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of  the  ftate 
fhould  be  entrufted,  during  three  years,  to  twenty 
commiilioners,  who  fhould  be  named,  either  by 
common  agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament, 
or  one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the  parliament. 
And  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  infifted 
that  his  conftitutional  authority  over  the  militia 
fliould  again  return  to  him' 

The  parHamentary  commiflioners  at  firft  de- 
manded, that  the  power  of  the  fword  fliould  for 
ever  be  entrufted  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  parliament 
alone  fhould  appoint  ^ :  But,  afterwards,  they  re- 
laxed io  far  as  to  require  that  authority  only  for 
feven  years ;  after  which  it  was  not  to  return  to  the 
king,  but  to  be  fettled  by  bill,  or  by  common  agree- 
ment   between   him    and    his    parliament '.      The 

«  Dugdale,  p.  798,        l»  Ibid.  p.  791,        i  Ibid.  p.  8ao. 
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CHAP,  king's  commiffioners  alked.  Whether  iealonfies  and 
_  •  fears  were  all  on  one  fide,  and  whether  the  prince, 
164J.  from  fuch  violent  attempts  and  pretenfions  as  he 
had  experienced-,  had  not,  at  leaft,  as  great  reafon 
to  entertain  apprehenfions  for  his  authority,  as  they 
for  their  liberty  ?  Whether  there  were  any  equity 
in  fecuring  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other, 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  Whether,  if  unlimited 
power  were  entrutted  to  the  parliament  during  fo 
long  a  period,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  them  to 
frame  the  fubfequent  bill  in  the  manner  moft  agree- 
able to  themfelves,  and  keep  for  ever  polfeffion  of 
the  fword,  as  well  as  of  every  article  of  civil  power 
and  jurifdidion^'? 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war, 
it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impoilible,  to  find  fe- 
curity  for  both  parties,  efpecially  for  that  of  the 
parliament.  Amidft  fuch  violent  animofities,  power 
alone  could  enfure  fatety  ;  and  the  power  of  one 
fide  was  neceiTarily  attended  with  danger  to  the  other, 
'  Few  or  no  inftances  occur  in  hiftory  of  an  equal, 
peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation,  that  has  been 
concluded  between  two  factions  which  had  been  en- 
tlamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater 
•  hopes  of  agreement  between  the  parties.     The  par- 
liament demanded,  that  the  truce  with  the  rebels 
~  ihould  be  declared  null;  that  the  management  of 
^'  the  war  fliould'be  given  over  entirely  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  after  the  conquefl  of  Ireland,  the 
-  'nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  of  the  judges, 
^-  or,  in  other  words,  the  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom, 
'iliould  likewife  remain  in  their  hands'. 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  defpe-s- 
rate  v/as,  that  the  demands  on  thefe  three  heads, 
however  exorbitant,    were  acknowledged,    by   the 
parliamentary    commiffioners,    to    be    nothing  but 

■   "     J'  Diigdak,  p,  ??7.  <  Ibid.  p.  8;6,  837. 

preli- 
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preliminaries.  After  all  thefe  were  granted,  It  would  chap. 
be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  difcullion  of  thofe  ,  ^^"- 
other  demands,  (till  more  exorbitant,  which  a  little  ,^4;. 
before  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 
Such  ignominious  terms  were  there  infilled  on,  thac 
worfe  could  fcarcely  be  demanded,  were  Charles 
totally  vanquiihed,  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint  and  except  from  a  ge- 
neral pardon,  forty  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  his 
Engliih  fubjeds,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scottifh,  to- 
gether with  all  popifh  recufants  in  both  kingdoms 
who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was  infilled,  that 
forty -eight  more,  with  all  the  members  who  had 
fitten  in  either  houfe  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  di- 
vines who  had  embraced  the  king's  party,  {hould 
be  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  be  forbidden  the 
exercife  of  their  profeffion,  be  prohibited  from 
coming  within  the  verge  of  the  couit,  and  forfeit 
the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parhament.  It  was 
required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the  king, 
fliould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently 
annihilated  by  fuch  terms,  it  was  demanded,  that 
the  court  of  wards  fhould  be  aboliflied  ;  that  all  the 
confiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges, 
fhould  be  appointed  by  parliament;  and  that  the 
right  of  peace  and  war  fhould  not  beexereifed  with^ 
out  the  confent  of  that  alTembly "".  The  preibyte- 
rians,  it  muft  be  confefled,  after  infifting  on  fuch 
conditions,  differed  only  in  words  from  the  inde- 
pendents, who  required  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pure 
republic.  When  the  debates  had  been  carried  on 
to  no  purpofe  during  twenty  days  among  the  com- 
miffioners,  they  feparated,  and  returned;  thofe  of  the 
King,  to  Oxford,  thofe  of  the  parliament,  to  London. 

™  Rulh,  vol.  vi.  p.  850,    Dugdak,  p.  737. 
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CHAP.       A  LITTLE  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruit" 
Lvn.      jgfg  treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament* 


iC43.  which  proved  their  determined  refolution  to  yield 
nothing,  but  to  proceed  in  the  fame  violent  and  im- 
perious manner  vi^ith  which  they  had  at  firft  entered 
Execution  on  thefe  dangerous  enterprifes.  Archbifhop  Laud, 
or  Laud,  ^-j^^  j-^-^q(|-  favourite  minifter  of  the  king-,  was  brought 
to  the  fcaff  Id;  and  in  this  inftance  the  public  might 
fee,  that  popular  afiemblies,  as,  by  their  very  num- 
ber, they  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  exempt  from  the 
reftraint  of  Ihame,  lo,  when  they  alio  overleap  the 
bounds  of  law,  naturally  break  out  into  a6ts  of  the 
greateft  tyranny  and  injuflice. 

From  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  committed, 
the  houfe  of  commons,    engaged  in  enterprifes  of 
*  greater  moment,  had  found  no  leifure  to  finiih  his 

impeachment ;  and  he  had  patiently  endured  fo  long 
an  imprifonment  without  being  brought  to  any  trial. 
After  the  union  v/ith  Scotland,  the  bigotted  pre- 
judices of  that  nation  revived  the  like  fpirit  in 
England  ;  and  the  fsclarles  refolved  to  gratify  their 
vengeance  in  the  punifliment  of  this  prelate,  who 
had  fo  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  fpirit  under  con- 
finement. He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon  in  en- 
deavouring to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of 
other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  fame 
illegality  of  an  accumulative  crime  and  a  conflruftive 
evidence,  v/Jnich  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford  ; 
the  fame  violence  and  iniquity  in  conducing  the 
trial ;  are  confpicuous  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  profecution.  The  groundlefs  charge  of 
popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life  and  con- 
duel,  was  continually  urged  againll  the  prifoner  ; 
and  every  error  rendered  unpardonable  by  this  im- 
putation, which  was  fuppofed  to  imply  the  height  of 
all  enormities.  "  This  man,  my  lords,"  faid  ferjeant 
V/ildej    concluding   his  long  fpeech  againft  him, 

*<  is 
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«*  is  like  Naaman  the  Syrian ;  a  great  man,  but  a  c  H  A  P. 
*'  leper"/'  ^  ^  ^  Jl^^ 

We  fhall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  ihis  matter,  1O45. 
which,  at  prefent,  feems  to  admit  of  little  contfoverfy. 
It  fuffices  to  fay,  that,  after  a  lonj^  trial,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  witnefles,  the 
commons  found  fo  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  , 
judicial  fentence  againft  Laud,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  legiflative  authority,  and  to 
pafs  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  the  life  of  this  aged 
prelate.  Notwithftanding  the  low  condition  into 
which  the  houfe  of  peers  was  fallen,  there  appeared 
fome  intention  of  rejeding  this  ordinance  ;  and  the 
popular  leaders  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  extinguiili,  by  threats  of  new  tu- 
mults, the  fmall  remains  of  liberty  poffeffed  by  the 
upper-houfe.  Seven  peers  alone  voted  in  this  im- 
portant queftlon.  The  reft,  either  from  fliame  or 
fear,  took  care  to  abfent  themfelves  °. 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  fpirit 
and  vigour  of  genius,  funk  not  under  the  horrors  of 
his  execution  ;  but  though  he  had  ufually  profeflTed 
himfelf  apprehenfive  of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all 
his  fears  to  be  diffipated  before  that  fuperior  courage 
by  which  he  was  animated.  '^  No  one,"  faid  he, 
"  can  be  more  willing  to  fend  me  out  of  life;,  than  I 
"  am  defirous  to  go.'*  Even  upon  the  fcaffold,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  his  prayers,  he  was  haraffed 
and  molefted  by  fir  John  Clotworthy,  a  zealot  of  the 
-  reigning  fed;,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  lower  houfe : 
This  was  the  time  he  chofe  for  examining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dying  primate,  and  trepanning  him  into 
a  confeffion,  that  he  trufted  for  his  falvation  to  the 
merits  of  good  works,'  not  to  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer p.  Having  extricated  himfelf  from  thefe 
theological  toils,  the  archbifliop  laid  his  head  on  the 
block;  and  it  was  fevered  from  the  body  at  one 

-n  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  830.  0  Warwic/ p.  iOs> 

P  llufli,  vol.  vi.  p.  838,  8^9. 

D  4  blow. 
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CHAP,  blow  <?.  Thofe  relicious  oolnions,  for  which  he  fuf- 
,  _  j,  .  fered,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  courage  and  con- 
364J.  ftancv  of  his  end.  Sincere  hs  undoubtedly  was,  and 
however  mifguided,  actuated  by  pious  motive?  in  all 
his  purfuits ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of 
fuch  fpirit,  who  conducted  his  enterprizes  with  fo 
much  warmth  and  induflry,  had  not  entertained  more 
enlarged  views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favou- 
rable to  the  general  happinefs  of  fcciety. 

The  great  and  important  advantage  which  the 
party  gained  by  Strafford's  death  may,  in  fome  de- 
gree, paUiate  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againfl  him :  But  the  execution  of  this  old  infirni 
prelate,  who  had  fo  long  remained  an  inoffenfive  pri- 
foner,  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but  vengeance  and 
bigotry  in  thofe  fevere  religionifls,  by  whom  the  par- 
liament was  entirely  governed.  That  he  deferved  a. 
better  fate  was  not  quedioned  by  any  reafonable  man : 
The  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other  refpeds,  was  dif- 
puted.  Some  accufed  him  of  recommending  flavilh 
dodrines,  of  promoting  perfecution,  and  of  encou- 
raging fuperftition ;  while  others  thought  that  his 
conduft,  in  thefe  three  particulars,  would  admit  of 
apology  and  extenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  mod 
ilaming  court-fermon,  inculcates  paffive  obedience,  is 
apparent:  And  though  they///-// of  a  hmited  govern- 
ment feems  to  require,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  fome 
mitigation  of  fo  rigorous  a  doctrine  ;  it  mud  be  con- 
feffed,  that  the  preceding  genius  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution  had  rendered  a  miflake  in  this  particular 
^  '  ■  ■  very  natural  and  excufable.      To  infiid;  death,  at 

lealt  on  thofe  who  depart  from  the  exadl  line  of  truth 
in  thefe  nice  queftions,  fo  far  from  being  favourable 
to  national  liberty,  favours  flrongly  of  the  fpirit  of 
tyranny  and  profcription. 

^  lath  of  July  1644. 

TOLERA* 
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Toleration  had  hitherto  been  fo  little  the  prin-  chap. 
ciple  of  any  Chriftian  feet,  that  even  the  catholics,  »i^'^^" 
the  remnant  of  the  religion  profeffed  by  their  fore-  i^^. 
fathers,  could  not  obtain  from  the  Englifli  the  lead 
indulgence.  This  very  houfe  of  commons,  in  their 
famous  remonftrance,  took  care  to  juHify  therafelves, 
as  from  the  higheft  imputation,  from  any  intention 
to  relax  the  golden  reins  of  difcipline,  as  they  called 
them,  or  to  grant  any  toleration  ' :  And  the  enemies 
of  the  church  were  fo  fair  from  the  beginning,  as 
not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  confcience,  which  they 
called  a  toleration  for  foul-murder.  They  openly 
challenged  the  fuperiority,  and  even  menaced  the 
eftablifhed  church  with  that  perfecution  which  they 
afterwards  exercifed  againll  her  with  fuch  feverity. 
And  if  the  queflion  be  confidered  in  the  view  of  policy  ; 
though  a  fed,  already  formed  and  advanced,  may, 
with  good  reafon,  demand  a  toleration ;  what  title  had 
the  puritans  to  this  indulgence,  v/ho  were  jufl  on  the 
point  of  feparation  from  the  church,  and  whom,  it 
might  be  hoped,  fome  wholefome  and  legal  feverities 
would  flill  retain  in  obedience '  ? 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philofophical  mind,  may 
be  thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  mull  be  confeiTed, 
that,  during  a  very  religious  age,  no  inftitutions  can 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  rudemultitude,and  tend 
more  to  mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  fpirit  of  de- 
votion, to  which  they  are  fubjedl.  Even  the  EngliHi 
church,  though  it  had  retained  a  fhare  of  popifh 
ceremonies,  may  juftly  be  thought  too  naked  and 
unadorned,  and  ftill  to  approach  too  near  the  abitrad 
and  fpiritual  religion  of  the  puritans.  Laud  and  his 
aflbciates,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  inftitutions  of 
this  nature,  corrected  the  error  of  the  firft  reformers, 
and  prefented  to  the  aflrightened  andaftonifhed  mind, 
fome  fenfible,  exterior  obfervances,  which  might  oc- 
cupy it  during  its  religious  exercifes,  and  abate  the 

'  Nalfon,  vo\  ii.  p,  705. 

«  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

violence 
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C  H  A  P.  violence  of  its  difappointed  efforts.  The  thought, 
LVii-  jjQ  longer  bent  on  that  divine  and  myfterious  ef- 
^g  fence,  fo  fuperior  to  the  narrow  capacities  of  man- 

kind, was  able,  by  means  of  the  new  model  of 
devotion,  to  relax  itfelf  in  the  contemplation  of 
pidures,  poftures,  veftments,  buildings ;  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  which  minlfter  to  religion,  thereby  receiv- 
ed additional  encouragement.  The  primate,  it  is 
true,  conducted  this  fcheme,  not  with  the  enlarged 
fentiments  and  cool  reflexion  of  a  legiflator,  but 
with  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a  fedlary  j  and  by  over- 
looking the  circumftances  of  the  times,  ferved  rather 
to  inflame  that  religious  fury  which  he  meant  to  re- 
prefs.  But  this  blemifli  is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  imputation  on  the  whole  age,  than  any  par- 
ticular failing  of  Laud's ;  and  it  is  fufficient  for  his 
vindication  to  obferve,  that  his  errors  were  the  moft 
excufable  of  all  thofe  which  prevailed  during  that 
zealous  period. 
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Montr  of e's   vldories The  new  model  of  the  army 

Battle     of    Nafeby Surrender    of    Brifiol 

The  Weft  conquered  by  Fairfax Defeat  of 

Montrofe Ecclefiajlical     affairs-— King     goes 

to  the  Scois  at  Newark End  of  the  war 

King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots.  * 

lilLE    the  king's   affairs  declined  in  Eng-  chap 
land,    fome  events   happened  in  Scotland,  J^.^!1l^ 
which  feemed   to  promife   him  a  more  profperous      164;. 
iiTue  of  the  quarrel. 

Before  the  commencement  of  thefe  civil  difor-  Men- 
ders, the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a  ^^oung  nobleman  of  a  trofe'svic- 
diftinguiihed  family,  returning  from  his  travels,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer 
of  his  fervices  ;  but  by  the  infmuations  of  the  mar- 
quefs,  afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  pofieffed 
much  of  Charles's  confidence,  he  had  not  been 
received  with  that  diilinftion  to  which  he  thought 
himfelf  juflly  entitled'.  Difguiled  with  this  treat- 
ment, he  had  forwarded  all  the  violence  of  the  cove- 
nanters J  and,  agreeably  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his 
genius,  he  had  employed  himfelf,  during  the  firffc 
Scottifh  infurreftion,  with  great  zeal,  as  well  as  fuc- 
cefs,  in  levying  and  conduding  their  armies.  Beino- 
commiflioned  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
while  the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwic,  he  was  fo  gained 
by  the  civilities  and  careiTes  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  his  fervice,  and  entered  into  a  dole  correfpondence 

t  Nalibn,  Intr.  p.  6j. 

with 
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CHAP,  -vvkh  hLm.  In  the  fecond  infurreftion,  a  great  military 
command  was  entrufted  to  him  by  the  covenanters; 
j(^  r  and  he  was  the  firfl;  that  pafled  the  Tweed,  at  the 
head  of  their  troops^  in  the  invafion  of  England.  He 
fomid  means,  however,  foon  after  to  convey  a  letter 
to  the  king  :  And  by  the  infidelity  of  fomc  about  that 
prince;  liamilton,  as  was  fufpeded  ;  a  copy  of  this 
letter  was  fent  to  Leven,  the  Scottifh  general.  Be- 
ing accufed  of  treachery,  and  a  correfpondence  with 
the  enemy  ;  Montrofe  openly  avowed  the  letter,  and 
alked  the  generals,  if  they  dared  to  call  their  fove- 

.  .  reign  an  enemy  :  And  by  this  bold  and  magnanimous 

behaviour,  he  efcapcd  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
profecution.  As  he  was  now  fully  known  to  be  of 
the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  thofe  who  had 
entertained  like  fentiments,  into  a  bond  of  aflociation 
for  his  mailer's  fervice.  Though  thrown  into  prifon 
for  this  enterpriie",  and  detained  fome  nme,  he  was 
not  difcouraged  ;  but  ftill  continued,  by  his  counte- 
nance and  proteclion,  toinfufe  fpiritinto  the  diitrelTed 
royalifts.  Among  other  perlons  of  diftinclion,  who 
united  themfelves  to  him,  was  lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiilon,  fon  of  the  famous  inventor  of  the  logarithms, 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  title  of  great  man  is  more 
juftly  duCj  than  to  any  other  whom  his  country  ever 
produced. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  pro- 
feiling  equal  attachment  to  the  king's  fervice,  pre- 
tended only  to  differ  with  Montrofe  about  the  means 
of  attaining  the  fame  end ;  and  of  that  party,  duke 
Hamilton  was  the  leader.  This  nobleman  had  caufe 
to  be  extremely  devoted  to  the  king,  not  only  by 
leaibn  of  the  connexion  of  blood,  which  united  him 

"  It  is  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  miflake  committed  by 
Clavcudon,  much  to  tlic  difadvantagt  of  this  pall.int  noblciTJUi ;  th.it 
he  offered  the  kinjr,  when  his  majcHy  was  in  KcoMand,  toafiafliiiate 
Arj;yle.  All  the  time  llic  kirjg  was  in-,$cotland,  Montrofe  was  con- 
^i»td  to  prifon,    RiiHi,  \oL  vi,  p.  y<5o. 

to 
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to  the  royal  family ;  but  on  account  of  the  great  C  Ti  a  p. 
confidence  and  favour  with  which  he  had  ever  been  v,^-^^,.,^ 
honoured  by  his  mafter.  Being  accufed  by  lord  1645. 
Rae,  not  without  fome  appearance  of  probability, 
of  a  confpiracy  againil  the  king  ;  Charles  was  fo  far 
from  harbouring  fufpicion  againft  him,  that,  the 
very  firft  time  Hamilton  came  to  court,  he  re- 
ceived him  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  puffed  alone 
the  night  with  him  ^.  But  fuch  was  the  duke*s 
unhappy  fate  or  conduct,  that  he  elcaped  not  the 
imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and  fovereign  ; 
and  though  he  at  laft  facrificed  his  life  in  the  king's 
fervice,  his  integrity  and  fincerity  have  not  been 
thought  by  hiftorians  entirely  free  from  blemifh. 
Perhaps  (and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion) 
the  fubtiltics  and  refinements  of  his  conduct  and  his 
tempoiizing  maxims,  though  accompanied  with  good 
intentions,  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  a  fufpicion, 
which  has  never  yet  been  either  fully  proved  or  re- 
futed. As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid  fpirit  of 
Montrofe  prompted  him  to  enterprizing  meafures, 
as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in- 
clined to  fuch  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory, . 
While  the  former  foretold  that  the  Scottifli  cove- 
nanters were  fecretly  forming  an  union  with  the 
Englifii  parliament,  and  inculcated  the  necefllty  of 
preventing  them  by  fome  vigorous  undertaking ; 
-  the  latter  Itill  infifted,  that  every  fuch  attempt  would 
precipitate  them  into  meafiares,  to  which,  other- 
,wife,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  inclined.  After  the 
Scottifh  convention  was  fummoned  without  the 
king's  authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their 
intentions  were  now  vifible,  and  that,  if  fome  unex- 
pected blow  were  not  (truck,  to  diflipate  them,  they 
would  arm  the  whole  nation  againfl  the  king ;  the 
latter  maintained  the  poffibllity  of  outvoting  the  dif- 
affefted  party,  and  fecuring,  by  peaceful  means,  the 
allegiance  of  the  kingdom".     Unhappily   for  the 

**  Nalfon,  vol.ii.  p.  683.  ^  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  380,  381. 

Kuih.  vol.  vi.  p,  9S0.     Wifliart,  cap.  i.^ 
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c  HAP.  royal  caufe,  Hamilton's  reprefentations  met  with- 
LVIII.  niore  credit  from  the  king  and  queen,  than  thofe  of 
J 645.  Montr ofe  ;  and  the  covenanters  were  allowed,  with- 
out interruption,  to  proceed  in  all  their  hoflile  mea- 
fures.  Montrofe  then  haftened  to  Oxford  ;  where 
his  inveftives  againjfl  Hamilton's  treachery,  con- 
curring with  the  general  prepoffeffion,  and  fupported 
by  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counfels,  were  enter- 
tained with  univ^erfal  approbation.  Influenced  by 
the  clamour  of  his  party,  more  than  his  own  fufpi- 
cions,  Charles,  as  foon  as  Hamilton  appeared,  fent 
him  prifoner  to  Pendennis  caflle  in  Cornwal.  His 
brother,  Laneric,  who  was  alfo  put  under  confine- 
ment, found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  to  fly 
into  Scotland. 

The  king's  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrofe's 
counfels,  who  propofed  none  but  the  boldeft  and 
moft  daring,  agreeably  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  the 
Toyal  caufe  in  Scotland.  Though  the  whole'nation 
was  fubjefted  by  the  covenanters,  though  great  ar- 
mies were  kept  on  foot  by  them,  and  every  place 
guarded  by  a  vigilant  adminiftration  ;  he  undertook, 
by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the  few  friends  who 
remained  to  the  king,  to  raife  fuch  commotions,  as 
would  foon  oblige  the  malcontents. to  recal  thofe 
forces,  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  parliament  ^.  Not  difcouraged  with 
the  defeat  at  Marfl:on-moor,  which  rendered  it  im- 
pofllble  for  him  to  draw  any  fuccour  from  England ; 
he  was  content  to  fliipulate  wich  the  earl  of  Antrim, 
a  nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from 
that  country.  And  he  himfelf,  changing  his  dif- 
guifes,  andpafllng  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in 
Scotland ;  where  he  lay  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands,  and  fecretly  prepared  the  minds  of  his 
partifans  for  attempting  fome  great  enterprize  ^. 

y  Wjfhart,  cap.  3.  z  Chrendon,  vol.  v.  p.  618. 

Ru(h.  vol.  vi,  p.  98X.    Wifhart,  cap,  4. 
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No  fooner  were  the  Irlfh  landed,  though  not  ex-  C  h  a  p. 
ceeding  eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  ^J^^J^J^ 
Montrofe  declared  himfelf,  and  entered  upon  that  j^^ 
fcene  of  aftion  which  has  rendered  his  name  fo 
celebrated.  About  eight  hundred  of  the  men  of 
Athole  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Five  hundred  men 
more,  who  had  been  levied  by  the  covenanters,  were 
perfuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  caufe  :  And  with  this 
combined  force,  he  haftened  to  attack  lord  Elcho, 
who  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
aflembled  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Iriih  invafion. 
Montrofe,  inferior  in  number,  totally  unprovided 
with  horfe,  ill  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
had  nothing  to  depend  on,  but  the  courage,  which 
he  himfelf,  by  his  own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  enterprifes,  fhould  infpire  into  his  raw  foldiers. 
Having  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
anfwered  chiefly  by  a  volley  of  fl:ones,  he  ruflied 
amidfl:  them  with  his  fword  drawn,  threw  them  into 
confufion,  puflied  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  with  the  flaughter  of  two  thoufand 
of  the  covenanters  \   , 

This  viftory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown 
of  Montrofe,  encreafed  not  his  power  or  numbers. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely 
attached  to  the  covenant ;  and  fuch  as  bore  an  affec- 
tion to  the  royal  caufe,  were  terrified  by  the  efla- 
bliflied  authority  of  the  oppofite  party.  Dreading 
the  fuperior  power  of  Argyle,  who,  having  joined 
his  vaflals  to  a  force  levied  by  the  public,  was 
approaching  with  a  confiderable  army;  Montrofe 
hafliened  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the 
marquefs  of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having 
before  hafl:ily  taken  arms,  had  been  infliantly  fup- 
pr^flTed  by  the  covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  his 
march  by  the  earl  of  Airly,  with  his  two  younger 
fons,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  David  Ogilvy  :  The  elded 

*  ill  of  Sept.  1644.    Rufli.  vol.  vi,  p.  9S3.  WiHiart,  cap.  5. 
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CHAP,  was,  at  that  time,  a  prifoner  with  the  enemy.  He 
^^^^^  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the  lord  Burley,  who  com- 
J645.  manded  a  force  of  2500  men.  After  a  iharp  com- 
bat, by  his  undaunted  courage,  which,  in  his  lituation, 
was  true  policy,  and  was  alfo  not  unaccompanied 
with  military  fkill,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
in  the  purfuit  did  great  execution  upon  them  ^ 

But  by  this  fecond  advantage  he  obtained  not 
the  end  which  he  expeded.  The  envious  nature  of 
Huntley,  jealous  of  Montrofe's  glory,  rendered  him 
averfe  to  join  an  army,  where  he  hirafelf  mull  be  fo 
much  eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  general. 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  be- 
hind him  with  a  great  army  :  The  militia  of  the 
northern  counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  Calthnefs,  to  the 
number  of  5000  men,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and 
guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river.  In  order  to  elude  thefe  numerous  armies,  he 
turned  afide  into  the  hills,  and  faved  his  weak,  but 
adive  troops,  in  Badenoch.  After  fome  marches 
and  counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  him  at 
Faivy-caftle.  This  nobleman's  charafter,  though 
celebrated  for  political  courage  and  condud,  was 
very  low  for  military  prowefs  ;  and  after  fome  Ikir- 
mifhes,  in  which  he  was  worded,  he  here  allowed 
Montrofe  to  efcape  him.  By  quick  marches  through 
thefe  inacceffible  mountains,  that  general  freed  him- 
felf  from  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  covenanters. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Montrofe,  that  very 
p-Qod  or  very  ill  fortune  was  equally  deflruftive 
to  him,  and  diminillied  his  army.  After  every 
viftory,  his  foldiers,  greedy  of  fpoil,  but  deeming 
the  fmallefl  acquifition  to  be  unexhaufled  riches, 
deferted  in  great  numbers,  and  went  home  to  fecure 
the  ^^'•eafures  which  they  had  acquired.  Tired  too, 
and  Ipent  with  hafly  and  long  marches,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  through  fnowy  mountains  unprovided  with 

b  nth  of  Sept,  1644.    Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  9S3.  Wilhart,  cap.  7. 
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^¥ery  neceffary,    they  fell   off,    and  left   their  ge-  C  HA  p. 
jieral  almofl  alone  with   the  Iriih,  who,  having  no  ^^^^^^J^Tj 
place  to   which  they  could  retire,    flill  adhered  to      j^^^, 
him  in  every  fortune. 

With  thefe,  and  fome  reinforcements  of  the 
Atholemen,  and  Macdonalds  whom  he  had  recalled, 
Montrofe  fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  and 
let  loofe  upon  it  all  the  rage  of  v/ar  ;  carrying  off 
the  cattle,  burning  the  houles,  and  putting  the  in- 
habitants to  the  fword.  This  feverity,  by  which 
Montrofe  fullied  his  vitlories,  was  the  refult  of  pri- 
vate animofity  againft  the  chieftain,  as  much  as  of 
zeal  for  the  public  caufe.  Argyle,  colleding  three 
thoufand  men,  marched  in  quelt  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  retired  with  their  plunder  ;  and  he  lay  at  Inner- 
lochy,  fuppcfing  himfelf  flill  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
jtance  from  them.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the 
head  of  the  garrifon  of  Invernefs,  who  were  veteran 
■foldiers,  joined  to  5000  new-levied  troops  of  the 
northern  counties,  preffed  the  royalilfs  on  the  other 
fide,  and  threatened  them  with  inevitable  deftr ac- 
tion. By  a  quick  and  unexpefted  march,  Mont- 
rofe haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and  prefented  himfelf 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  furprifed,  but  not  af- 
frightened,  covenanters.  Argyle  alone,  fcized  with 
a  panic,  deferted  his  army,  who  ftill  maintained 
their  ground,  and  gave  battle  tq  the  royahfts.  After 
-a  vigorous  rehftance  they  were  defeated,  and  pur-  id  Feb. 
fued  with  great  flaughter  ^.  And  the  power  of  the 
Campbells  (that  is  Argyle's  name)  being  thus 
broken  ;  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  general  well 
affected  to  the  royal  caufe,  began  to  join  Montrofe's 
camp  in  great  numbers.  Seaforth's  army  difperfed 
of  itfelf,  at  the  very  terror  of  his  name.  And  lord 
Gordon,  eldeil  fon  of  Huntley,  having  efcaped  from 
his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained  him, 
now  joined   Montrofe  with  no  contemptible  uumr 

<=  Rufii,  vol.  yi.  p.  985.     Wifii.irt;  cap.  2, 
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c  n  A.V.  ber  of  his  followers,  attended  by  his  brother,  the  earl 
LViir.     of  Aboine. 

j(y^^.  The   couneil    at  Edinburgh,    alarmed  at  Mont- 

rofc's  progrefs,  began  to  think  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  defence,  againll  an  enemy,  whole  repeated 
victories  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable. 
They  fent  tor  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from 
England  ;  and  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey, 
who  had  aoain  enlifted  himfeif  anion?  the  kinjr's 
enemies,  they  fent  them  to  the  held,  with  a  conli- 
derable  army,  againft  the  royalifts.  Montrofe,  with 
a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a 
town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant  :  And 
having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  foldiers  ;  when  Baillie  and 
Urrey,  with  their  whole  force,  were  unexpededly 
upon  him  ''.  His  conduct  and  prefence  of  mind,  in 
this  emergence,  appeared  ccnfpicuous.  Inftantly 
he  called  olF  his  foldiers  from  plunder,  put  them  in 
order,  fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moil  fl^ilful  mea- 
fures  ;  and  having  marched  lixty  miles  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  much  fupcrior,  without  flopping,  or  al- 
lowing his  foldiers  the  leafi:  fleep  or  refrelhment,  he 
at  lall  fecured  himfeif  in  the  mountains. 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  In 
order  the  better  to  conduct  the  war  againit  an  enemy, 
who  furprifed  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprifes. 
Urrey,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  met  him  at  Al- 
derne,  near  Invernefs  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
fuperiority  of  number  (for  the  covenanters  were 
double  the  royaliils),  attacked  him  in  the  poft 
which  he  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his, 
right  wing  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  belt  of  his 
forces  to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  between 
them  ;  a  defect  which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  fliow- 
ing  a  few  men  through  the  trees  and  bulhes,  with 

-'  Rufh,  vol.  vii.  p,  jiS,     Wifliart,  cap,  9. 
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Vi'hich  that  ground  was  covered.     That  Urrey  might  chap, 
have  no  leifure  to  perceive  the  ftratagem,  he  inftantly     LViil. 
Jed  his   left  wing  to  the  charge ;    and  making   a  '"TT'""^ 
furious  impreffion  upon  the  covenanters,  drove  them 
ofF  the  field,    and  gained  a  complete  victory  %     In 
this  battle,  the  valour  of  young  Napier,  fon  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  flione  out  with  fignal  luilre, 

Baillie    now  advanced,    in    order  to   revenga 
Urrey's  difcomfiture  ;  but,  at  Alford,  he  met,  him- 
felf,  with  a  like  fate  ^     Montrofe,  v/eak  in  cavalry, 
here  lined  his  troops  of  horfe  with  infantry ;  and 
after  putting  the  enemy's  horfe  to  rout,    fell   with 
united  force  upon  their  foot,  who  were  entirely  cut 
in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of  the  gallant  lord 
Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts  ^.     And  having 
thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his  vigour 
ever  rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful,    he 
fummoned  together  all  his  friends  and  partllans,  and 
preparedhimfelf  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power 
of  the   covenanters,    and    diflipate  the  parliament, 
which,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity,    they  had 
fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnflone*s. 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of 
the  ifland,  it  blazed  out  with  no  lefs  fury  in  the 
fouth  :  The  parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  foon 
as  the  feafon  would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the 
field,  in  hopes  of  bringing  their  important  quarrel 
to  a  quick  declfion.  The  paffing  of  the  ielf-denying 
ordinance  had  been  protracted  by  fo  many  debates 
and  intrigues,  that  the  fpring  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore it  received  the  fanftion  of  both  houfes  ;  and  it 
was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  fo  near 
the  time  of  action,  fuch  great  innovations  into  the 
army.     Had  not  the  pundilious  principles  of  EiTex 

^  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  229.    Wiflnrt,  cap.  lo.  f  zdofjuly. 
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CHAP,  engaged  him,  amidfl:  all  the  difgufts   which  he  ic>% 

^  ceived,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament ; 

1645.  this  alteration  had  not  been'efFecled  without  Ibme 
fatal  accident :  Since,  notwithftanding  his  prompt 
refignation  of  the  command,  a  mutiny  was  ge- 
nerally apprehended  \  Fairfax,  or  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  Cromwel,  under  his  name,  intro- 
duced, at  lafl,  the  ?iew  7mdel  into  the  army,  and 
threw  the  troops  into  a  different  ihape.  From  the 
fame  men,  new  regiments  and  new  companies  were 
formed,  different  officers  appointed,  and  the  whole 
military  force  put  into  fuch  hands,  as  the  independ- 
ents could  rely  on.  Befides  members  of  parliament 
who  were  excluded,  many  officers,  unwilling  to  ferve 
under  the  new  generals,  threw  up  their  commiffions  ; 
and  unwarily  facilitated  the  project  of  putting  the 
army  entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  faction. 

Though  thedifciplineof  the  former  parliamentary 

army  was  not  contemptible,    a  more  exact  plan  was 

introduced,  and  rigoroufly  executed,  by  thefe  new 

commanders.     Valour    indeed    was  very  generally 

diffufed  over  the  one  party  as  well  as  the    other, 

during  this  period  :  Difcipline  alfo  w^as  attained  by 

the  forces  of  the  parliament :  But  the  perfection  of 

the  military  art  in  concerting  the  general  plans  of 

action,  and  the  operations  of  the  field,    feems  fl:ill> 

on  both  fides,    to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure, 

wanting.     Hilforians  at  leaft,  perhaps  from  their 

own  ignorance  and  inexperience,  have  not  remarked 

any  thing  but  a  headlong  impetuous  conduct ;  each 

party  hurrying  to  a  battle,  where  valour  and  fortune 

chiefly  determined  the  fuccefs.    The  great  ornament 

of  hiftory,  during  thefe  reigns,  are  the  civil,  not  the 

■    ..military  tranfactions. 

New  mo-        Never  furely  was  a  more  fingular  army  affembled, 

del  of  the   xhTkn  that  which  was  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parlia- 

''^^*        ment.     To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments, 

'  ■  ■^  .  i  Riifti.  vol.  vii,  p.  ia6;  137. 
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iciiaplains  were  not  appointed  .  The  officers  affumed  C  H  A  p. 
the  iplritual  duty,  and  united  it  with  their  military  ,_'  '^^ 
funclions.  During  the  intervals  of  action,  they  oc-  jo^j. 
cupied  themielves  in  fermons,  prayers,  exhortations; 
and  the  fame  emulation,  there,  attended  them, 
which,  in  the  field,  is  fo  neccifary  to  fupport  the 
honour  of  that  profeliion.  Rapturous  ecllacies  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  Itudy  and  refieClion  ;  and  while 
the  zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in 
unDremcditated  harangrues,  thev  miftook  that  elo- 
ciuence,  which,  to  their  own  furprife,  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illumina- 
nations,  and  for  illapfes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wher- 
ever they  were  quartered,  they  excluded  the  minifter 
from  his  pulpit ;  and,  ufurping  his  place,  conveyed 
■their  fentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity which  followed  their  power,  their  valour,  and 
their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appearing 
zeal  and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers,  feized  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
prayer,  in  perufing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghoftly 
conferences,  where  they  compared  the  progrefs  of 
their  fouls  in  grace,  and  mutually  llimulated  each 
other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great  work  of  their 
lalvation.  When  they  were  marching  to  battle,  the 
whole  field  refounded,  as  well  with  pfalms  and  fpi- 
titual  fongs  adapted  to  the  occafion,  as  with  the  in- 
.Itruments  of  military  mufic  ^ ;  and  every  man  endea- 
voured to  drown  the  fenfe  of  prefent  danger,  in  the 
profpect  of  that  crown  of  glory  which  was  fet  before 
him.  In  fo  holy  a  caufe,  wounds  were  efteemed  me- 
ritorious;  death,  martyrdom,  and  the  hurry  and 
dangers  of  aclion,  inflead  of  banifhing  their  pious 
vifions,  rather  ferved  to  imprefs  their  minds  more 
llrongly  with  them. 

The  royalifls  were  defirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule 
on  this  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamenta,ry  armies,  with- 

i  JDugdak,  p.  7.    Riilh.  vol.  vi.  p.  aSi, 
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CHAP,  out  being  fenfible  how  much  reafon  they  had  to 
Lviii.  apprehend  its  dangerous  confequences.  The  forces 
1645.'  ~  affembled  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  weft,  and 
in  other  places,  were  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  num- 
ber, to  their  adverfaries  ;  but  aftuated  by  a  very 
diiierent  fplrit.  That  licence,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  want  of  pay,  had  rifen  to  a  great  height 
among  them,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable 
to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, negligent  of  the  people,  fond  of  the  foldiery, 
had  indulged  the  troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  ; 
Wilmot,  a  man  of  diffolute  manners,  had  promoted 
the  fame  fpirit  of  diforder :  And  the  licentious 
Goring,  Gerrard,  fir  Richard  Granville,  now  car- 
ried it  to  a  great  pitch  of  enormity.  In  the  weft  efpe- 
cially,  where  Goring  commanded,  univerfal  fpoil 
and  havoc  were  committed  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.  All 
diftindion  of  parties  being  in  a  manner  dropped  ; 
the  moft  devoted  friends  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy wiftied  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  oppref- 
fions.  The  country  people,  defpoiled  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  flocked  together  in  feveral  places,  armed 
with  clubs  and  ftaves ;  and  though  they  profefTed  an 
enmity  to  the  foldiers  of  both  parties,  their  hatred  was 
in  moft  places  levelled  chiefly  againft  the  royahfts, 
from  whom  they  had  met  with  the  worft  treatment. 
Many  thoufands  of  thefe  tumultuary  peafants  were 
afl'embled  in  different  parts  of  England ;  who  de- 
ftroyed  all  fuch  ftraggling  foldiers  as  they  met  with, 
and  much  infefted  the  armies  ^, 

The  difpofition  of  the  forces  on  both  fides  was 
as  follows  :  Part  of  the  Scottifli  army  was  employed 
in  taking  Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkfhire : 
P^rt  of  it  befieged  Carlifle,  valiantly  defended  by  fir 

fc  Rufh.  vqI.  vii.  p.52.  61,  6a.    Whitlockej  p.  13C5, 131.  133'  13 J« 
Clarendon,  vjl.  v.  p.  665. 
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Thomas  Glenham.      Chefrer,    where  Blron    com-  C  HAP. 
inanded,   had   long  been  blockaded  by  fir  V7i!!iam   J^l^^,|^ 
Brereton  ;    and   was  reduced   to   great   difficulties.      ^645. 
The  king,  being  joined   by  the  princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  confiderable  armv, 
about  15,000   men.     Fairfax    and   Croniwel    we^e 
pofled  at  Windfor,  with   the   new-modelled   army, 
about    22,000    men.      Taunton,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  defended  by  Blake,  fuffered  a  long  fiege 
from  fir   Richard  Granville,    who   commanded  an 
army  of  about  8000  men;   and  though  the  defence 
had  been  obitinate,  the  garrifon  was  now  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity.    Goring  commanded,  in  the  weft, 
an  army  of  nearly  the  fame  number  K 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the 
proje<Sl  of  reheving  Cheftcr  ;  FaivfaXj-that  of  reliev- 
ing Taunton.  The  king  was  firft  in  motion.  When 
he  advanced  to  Draiton  in  Shropfliire,  Biron  met 
him,  and  brought  intelligence,  that  his  approach  had 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  that  the  parliamencary  army 
had  withdrawn.  Fairfax,  having  reached  SaliflDury 
in  his  road  weftward,  received  orders  from  the  com- 
mittee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  v/ar,  to  return  and  lay  fiege  to  Oxford, 
now  expofed  by  the  king's  abfence.  He  obeyed, 
after  fending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  weft,  with  a 
detachment  of  40CO  men.  On  Weldon's  approach, 
<jranville,  who  imagined  that  Fairfax  wdth  his  whole 
army  was  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  allowed 
this  pertinacious  town,  now  half  taken  and  half 
burned,  to  receive  relief  :  But  the  royalifts,  being 
reinforced  with  3000  horfe  under  Goring,  again  ad- 
vanced to  Taunton,  and  ihut  up  Weldon,  with  his 
fmall  army,  in  that  ruinous  place"'. 

The  king,  having  effefted  his  purpofe  with  regard 
to  Chefter,  returned  fouthwards ;  and,  in  his  way, 
iat  down  before  Leiccfter,  a  garrifon  of  the  parlia- 

'  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p'.  18,  19,  &c.  ™  Ibid.  p.  cS. 
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C  H  A  t*.  nient's.     Having    made  a  breach    in  the  wall,  ht 
L\III.      ft-ormed  the  town  on  all  fides  j   and,  after  a  furious 
jg  aflault,  the  foldiers  entered  fword  in  hand,  and  com- 

initted   all   thole   dilbrders  to   which   their   natural 
violence,  efpecially  when  eniiamed  by  rehfiance,  is 
fo  much  addifted  *'.     A  great  booty  was  taken  and 
diflributed   among  them  :    Fifteen  hundred  prifon- 
ers  fell  into  the  king's  hands.     This  fuccefs,  which 
ftruck  a  great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party^ 
determined  Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was 
beginning  to  approach  ;  and  he  marched   towards 
the  king;,  with  an  intention  of  offerinp-   him  battle. 
The  king  was  advancing  towards  Oxford,  in  order 
to  raife  the  fiege,  which,  he  apprehended,  was  now 
begun  ;  and  both  armies,  ere  they  were  aware,  had 
advanced  within  fix  miles  of  each  other.     A  council 
of  war  was  called  bv  the  kimr,  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning    the    meafures    which    he    fnould    now 
purfue.     On  the  one  hand,  it  feemed  more  prudent 
to  delay  the  combat  ;  becaufe  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  , 
Wales  with  3000    men,    might  be  enabled,    in  a 
little  time,  to  join  the  army  ;  and  Goring,  It  was 
hoped,    would   foon   be  mailer    of  Taunton ;    and 
having   put   the  weft   in  full   fecurity,  would  then 
unite  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  king,  and  give  them 
an  inconteftable  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.     On 
the   other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  whofe  boiling  ar- 
dour ftill    pufhed    him   on    to  battle,    excited  the 
impatient  humour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
which  the  army  was  full ;  and  urged  the  many  dif- 
ficulties under  which    the    royaliils  laboured,    and 
from  which    nothing    but  a  vidory  could    relieve 
them :  The  refolution  was  taken   to  give  battle  to 
Fairfax  ;  and  the  royal  army  immediately  advanced 
upon  him. 
^^Ia  °^         ^^^  Nafeby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal, 
^  ^*      this  decifive  and  well-difputed  aclion,  between  the 

A  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  65;}, 
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king  and  parliament.  The  main  body  of  the  c  ft  A  v. 
royalifls  was  commanded  by  the  king  himlelf :  The  ^^^^^l/^i,^ 
right  wing  by  prince  Rupert ;  the  left  by  fir  Mar-  1645. 
maduke  Langdale.  Fairfax,  feconded  by  Skippon, 
placed  himfelf  in  the  main  body  of  the  oppofite 
army  :  Cromwel  in  the  right  wing  :  Ireton,  Crom- 
welM  fon- in-law,  in  the  left.  •  The  charge  was  be- 
gun, with  his  ulual  celerity  and  ufual  fuccefs,  by 
prince  Pvupert.  Though  Ireton  made  ftout  refill- 
ance,  and  even  after  he  was  run  through  the  thigh 
with  a  pike,  flill  maintained  the  combat,  till  he 
was  taken  prlfoner  ;  yet  was  that  whole  wing  bro- 
ken, and  purfued  with  precipitate  fury  by  Rupert : 
He  was  even  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  lofe  time  in 
fummoning  and  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  left  with  a  good  guard  of  infantry. 
The  king  led  on  his  main  body,  and  difplayed,  in 
this  adion,  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general, 
and, all  the  valour  of  a  flout  foldier  °.  Fairfax  and 
Skippon  encountered  him,  and  vv-ell  fupported  that 
teputation  which  they  had  acquired.  Skippon,  be- 
ing dangeroufly  wounded,  was  defired  by  Fairfax  to 
leave  the  tield  ;  but  he  declared  that  he  would  remain 
there  as  long  as  one  man  maintained  his  ground  p. 
The  infantry  of  the  parliament  was  broken,  and 
preiTed  upon  by  the  king  ;  till  Fairfax,  with  great 
prefence  of  mind,  brought  up  the  referve,  and 
renewed  the  combat.  Meanwhile  Cromwel,  having 
led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack  of  Langdale,,  over- 
bore the  force  of  the  royalifts,  and  by  his  prudence 
improved  that  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  valour.  Having  purfued  the  enemy  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  fome  troops  to 
prevent  their  rallying,  he  turned  back  upon  the 
king's  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmoft 
confufion.  One  regiment  alone  preferved  its  order 
unbroken,  though  twice  defperately  allailed  by  Fair- 

?  Whitlockc,  p.  146.      p  Rufli,  vol,  vii.  p.  43,  Whitlocke,  p.  145. 
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C  H  A  P-  fax  :  And  that  general,  excited  by  fo  fteady  a  refiil^ 
LVni.  ance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  captam  of  his  life-guard, 
164?.  ^^  §*^'^  them  a  third  charge  in  front,  while  he  him- 
felf  attacked  them  ir  rear.  The  regiment  was 
broken.  Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands,  killed  an 
enfign,  and,  having  feized  the  colours,  gave  them 
to  a  foldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  foldier  afterwards 
boa  fling  that  he  had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved 
by  Doyley,  who  had  feen  the  aftion  ;  Let  him  retain 
that  honour i  faid  Fairfax,  I  have  to-day  acquired  enough 
befide  •. 

Prince  Rupert,  fenfible  too  late  of  his  error, 
left  the  fruitlefs  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
joined  the  king,  whofe  infantry  was  now  totally  dif- 
comhted.  Charles  exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry 
not  to  defpair,  and  cried  aloud  to  them,  one  charge 
more^  and  we  recover  the  day  \  But  the  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  they  laboured  were  too  evident ; 
and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  renew  the 
combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and 
leave  the  vidory  to  the  enemy '.  The  llain,  on  the 
fide  of  the  parliament,  exceeded  thofe  on  the  fide  of 
the  king :  They  loft  a  thoufand  men;  he  not  above 
eight  hundred.  But  Fairfax  made  500  ofncers  pri- 
foners,  and  4000  private  men  ;  took  all  the  king's 
artillery  and  ammunition ;  and  totally  difTipated  his 
infantry;  So  that  fcarce  any  victory  could  be  more 
complete  than  that  which  he  obtained. 

Among  the  other  fpoils  was  feized  the  king's 
cabinet,  with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen, 
which  the  parliament  afterwards  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  \  They  chofe,  no  doubt,  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  would  refleft  diflionour  on  him  :  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  letters  are  written  with  delicacy 
and  tendernefs,  and  give  an  advantageous  idea  both 
of  the  king's  genius  and  morals.      A  mighty  fond- 

s  Whitiocke,  p.  145.  ^  Rufh.  vo\  vii.  p,  44. 

'  Clarendon,  vol.iv.  p.  656,  657.    Walker,  p.  130,  131. 
?  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  658. 
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jiefs,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he  exprefTes  to  his  CHAP, 
confort,  and  often  profelT'es  that  he  never  would  em-     ^^'^^^'- . 
brace  any  meafures  which  Ihe  difapproved  :  But  fuch  ^^4j. 
declarations  of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always 
to  be  taken  in  a  full  literal  fenfe.    And  fo  legitimate 
an  affeftion,  avowed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
may,  perhaps,    be  excufable  towards  a  woman  of 
beauty  and  fpirit,  even  though  (he  was  a  papifl ". 

The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  written 
by  their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife, 
Olympia  ;  fo  far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiofity  of 
prying  into  the  fecrets  of  that  relation,  immediately 
lent  the  letter  to  the  queen  unopened.  Philip  was 
not  their  fovereign  ;  nor  were  they  inflamed  with 
that  violent  animofity  againft  him,  which  attends  all 
-civil  commotions. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  retreated  with  that 
body  of  horfe  which  remained  entire,  firft  to  Here- 
ford, then  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fome  time 
in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  raifmg  a  body  of 
Infantry  in  thofe  haraffed  and  exhauited  quarters. 
Fairfax,  having  firfl  retaken  Leicefter,  which  was  ^7th  JtmCr 
Xurrendered  upon  articles,  began  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning his  future  enterprifes.  A  letter  was  brought 
him  written  by  Goring  to  the  king,  and  unfortu- 
nately entrufled  to  a  fpy  of  Fairfax's.  Goring  there 
informed  the  king,  that  in  three  weeks  he  hoped  to 
be  mafter  of  Taunton  ;  after  which  he  would  join  his 
majefhy  with  all  the  forces  in  the  weft ;  and  entreated 

"  Hearne  has  publifhed  the  followmg  extraft  from  a  manufciipt 
work  of  fir  Simon  D'Ewes,  who  was  no  mean  man  in  the  parliaraent- 
any  party.  "  On  Thmfday,  the  30th  and  laft  day  of  this  inftant  June 
"  16x5, 1  went  to  Whitehall,  purpofcly  to  fee  the  queen,  which  I  did 
•*  fully  all  the  time  fhe  fat  at  dinner.  I  perceived  her  to  be  a  mofc 
♦•  abfolute  delicate  lady,  after  I  had  exaftly  furveyd  all  the  features 
*'  of  her  face,  much  enliven'd  by  her  radiant  and  fpaikling  blac'c 
"  eyes.  Befides,  her  deportment  among  her  women  was  fo  fwett 
*'  and  humble,  and  her  fpeech  and  looks  to  her  other  fervants  fo  niild 
"  and  gracious,  as  I  could  not  abftain  from  divers  deep  fclrhcd 
**  fighs,  to  conlider,  that  fhe  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
*^  religion."    See  preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Dunltable,  p.  64- 

him, 
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c  II  A  P.  him.  In  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  coming  to  any  ge- 
LViii  neral  aclion.  This  letter,  which,  had  it  been  lately 
j^^^,^  delivered,  had  probably  pevented  the  battle  of 
Nafeby,  I'erved  now  to  direct  the  operations  of  Fair- 
fax ^^'.  After  leaving  a  body  of  3000  men  to  Pointz 
and  RolTiter,  with  orders  to  attend  the  king's  mo- 
tions, he  marched  immediatsly  to  the  weft,  with  a 
view  of  faving  Taunton,  and  fuppreifnig  the  only 
confiderable  force  which  now  remained  to  the 
royaliils. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event,  had  fent  the  prince  of  Wales, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  weft,  with  the  title 
of  general,  and  had  given  orders,  if  he  were  preffed 
by  the  enemy,  that  he  fti-ould  make  his  efcape  into 
a  foreign  country,  and  fave  one  part  of  the  royal 
family  from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  Prince 
Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf  into  Briftol,  with  an  in- 
tention of  defending  that  important  city.  Goring 
commanded  the  army  before  T'aunton. 

,^othJu]v.  On  Fairfax's  approach,  the  fiege  of  Taunton  was 
raifed  ;  and  the  royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open, 
town  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Fairfax  attacked 
them  in  that  poft,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  about 
yeomen,  and  took  140©  prifoners ''.  After  this 
advantage,  he  fat  down  before  Bridgewater,  a 
tow^n  efteemed  ftrong  and  of  great  confequence  in 
that  country.  When  he  had  entered  the  outer  town 
by  ftorm,  Windham  the  governor,  who  had  retired 
into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated,  and  deli- 
vered up  the  place  to  Fairfax.    The  garrifon,  to  the 

ft3djuly.  number  of  2600  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 
Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne, 
refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Briftol,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  an  enterpriie,  which,  from  the  ftrength 
of  the  garrifon,  and  the  refutation  of  prince  Rupert 
the  governor,  was  deemed  of  the  laft  importance. 

w  Ru(b.  vol,  vii,  p.  4Q.  *  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  SS' 
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But,  fo  precarious  In  mod  men  is  this  quality  of  c  H  A  p. 
military  courage !  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made     ^^i-^^- 
by  any  town  during  the  whole  w^ar  :  And  the  general      j^^.. 
expectations  were  here  extremely  difappointed.    No 
fooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the  lines 
by  ftorm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  furren- 
dered  the  city  to  Fairfax  y.     A  few  days  before,  he  "t'^  Sept. 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  under-  otBiifto^L 
took  to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,  if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  furrender  it.     Charles,  who 
was  forming  fchemes,  and  colleding  forces,  for  the 
relief  of  Briftol,  was  aftonifhed  at  fo  unexpefted  an 
event,  which  was  little  lefs  fatal  to  his  caufe  than  the 
defeat  at  Nafeby  ^.     Full  of  indignation,  he  inflantly 
recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commiflions,  and  fent 
him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond  fea  \ 

The  king's  aifairs  now  went  fafl  to  ruin  in  all 
quarters.  The  Scots,  having  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Carlifle  ^  after  an  obfrinate  fiesfe,  marcli- 
ed  fouthwards,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hereford ;  but  were 
obliged  to  raife  it  on  the  king's  approach:  And  this 
was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  which  attended  his 
arms.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter, 
which  was  anew  befieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  colonel  Jones ;  Pointz  attacked  his 
rear,  and  forced  him  to  give  battle.  While  the  34th  Sept, 
fight  was  continued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vic- 
tory feemed  to  incline  to  the  royalifts;  Jones  fell 
upon  them  from  the  other  fide,  and  put  them  to 
rout  with  the  lofs  of  600  {lain,  and  1000  prifon- 
ers'^.  The  king,  with  the  remains  of  his  broker^ 
army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  efcaped  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  during  the  winter 
feafon, 

y  RuHi.  vol.  vii.  p.  83.  2  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p   69c. 

Walker,  p.  137.  »  Clarendon,  vol,  iv.  p.  695,  b  18th  of 

June.  c  Runi.  vol.  vii.  p-ii;, 
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Chap,       The  news  Avhich  he  received  from  every  quar^ 
Lvni.      (.gj.^    were    no    iefs   fatal    than   thofe  events   which 
1645.      palTed  where  he  himfelf  was  prefent,     Fairfax  and 
Cromwel,   after   the  furrender  of  Briftol,    having 
divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  weflwards, 
in  order  to  complete  the   conqueft  of  Devonfhire 
and  Cornwal ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's  garri- 
fons  which  lay  to  the  eall  of  Briftol.     The  De- 
vizes   were    furrender ed    to   Cromwel ;    Berkeley 
caftle    was    taken   by    ilorm;    Winchefter    capitu- 
lated J    Bafmg-houfe  was  entered  fword  in  hand : 
And  all  thefe  middle  counties  of  England  were,  in 
a  little  time,  reduced  to  obedience  under  the  par- 
liament. 
164S.  Xhe  fame  rapid  and  uninterrupted  fuccefs  attend- 

Theweft         ,    ^  .    ,.  „^.  i-       '  r  1   .    j    l 

conquered  ed  Fairrax.      ihe  parliamentary  torces,   elated  by 

by  Fair-  p^ft  yiftories,  governed  by  the  mofl  rigid  difci- 
pline,  met  with  no  equal  oppofition  from  troops, 
difmayed  by  repeated  defeats,  and  corrupted  by 
licentious  manners.     After  beating  up  the  quarters 

isthjan.  of  the  royalifts  at  Bovey-Tracey,  Fairfax  fat  down 
before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days  entered  it 
by  florm.  Poudram-caille  being  taken  by  him, 
and  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  fides  ;  Hopton,  a  man 
of  merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalifts,  hav- 
mg  advanced  to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an 
army  of  8000  men,    met  with   the  parliamentary 

j^thFeb.  army  at  Torrington ;  where  he  was  defeated,  all 
his  foot  difperfed,  and  he  himfelf,  with  his  horfe, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Cornwal.  Fairfax  followed 
him,  and  vigoroully  purfued  the  viulory.  Having 
inciofed  the  royalifts  at  Truro,  he  forced  the  whole 
army,  confifting  of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to 
furrender  upon  terms.  The  foldiers,  delivering  up 
their  horfes  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  diflDand,  and 
received  twenty  ftiillings  a-piece,  to  carry  them  to 
their  refpedive  abodes.  Such  of  the  officers  as 
defired  it,  had  paffes  to  retire  beyond  fea:  The 
2  others. 
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others,  having  promifed  never  more  to  bear  arms,  e  l-l  A  P. 
payed  compofitions    to  the  parliament  %    and  pro-     ^vm. 
cured  their  pardon  %     And  thus  Fairfax,  after  tak-      16^6. 
ing  Exeter,  which  completed  the  conqueit  of  the 
weft,    marched    with    his   victorious  army   to   the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  New- 
bury.    The  prince  of  Wales,  in  purfuance  of  the 
king's  orders,  retired  to  Scilly,  thence  to  Jerfey  ; 
whence  he  went  to  Paris ;  where  he  joined  the  queen, 
who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter,  at  the  time  the 
earl  of  Effex  conduced  the  parliamentary  army  to 
the  weft. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  takem 
by  furprife  :  Chefter  furrendered:  Lord  Digby,  who 
had  attempted  with  1200  horfe,  to  break  into  Scot- 
land and  join  Montrofe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn, 
in  Yorkfhire,  by  colonel  Copley  ;  his  whole  force 
was  difperfed ;  and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  firft 
to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  thence  to  Ireland.  News  too 
arrived  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  feme  more  fnc- 
celfes,  was  at  laft  routed  ;  and  this  only  remaining 
hope  of  the  royal  party  finally  extinguished. 

When  Montrofe  defcended  into  the  fouthern 
counties,  the  covenanters,  affembling  their  whole 
force,  met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave 
him  battle,  but  v/ithout  fuccefs,  at  Kilfyth  K  This 
was  the  moft  complete  victory  that  Montrofe  ever 
obtained.  The  loyalifts  put  to  fword  fix  thoufand 
of  their  enemies,  and  left  the  covenanters  no  remains 
ot  any  army  in  Scotland.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
lliaken  wicn  thefe  repeated  fucceffes  of  Montrofe; 
and  many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  roval 
caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they  faw 
a  force  able   to   fupport    them.     The  marquis  of 

*'  Thefe  compofitions  were  difTercHt,  according  to  the  demerits  of 
the  perfon  :  But  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe  they  could  not  be  under  two 
years  rent  of  the  delinquent's  cdate.  Journ.  nth  of  Augull  1648. 
Whitlocke,  p.  160. 

f  Rulh.  vol.  vii.  p.  108.  f  15th  Auguft  1645. 
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C  H  A  P.  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the 
"^^^™.  lords  Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with 
J646.  many  others,  flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edin- 
burgh  opened  its  gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
prifoners  there  detained  by  the  covenanters.  Among 
the  reil  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  of  Airly,  whofe  family 
had  contributed  extremely  to  the  vi^ory  gained  at 
Kilfyth '. 

David  Lefly  v.'as  detached  from  the  army  in 
England,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diftreflfed 
party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  (till  farther 
to  the  fouth,  allured  by  vain  hopes,  both  of  rouling 
to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Rox- 
borough,  who  had  promifed  to  join  him;  and  of 
obtaining  from  England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his 
fcouts,  Lefly,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  Foreft,  fur- 
prifed  his  army,  much  diminillied  in  numbers,  from 
the  defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to 
the  hills,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to  fecurc 
their  plunder.  After  a  fliarp  conflict:,  where  Mon- 
trofe exerted  great  valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by 
Defeat  of  Lefly's  cavalry  ^ :  And  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly 
Montrofe.  .^yjj-]^  ]^is  broken  forces  into  the  mountains  ;  where 
he  again  prepared  himfelf  for  new  battles  and  nev^'- 
enterprifes '. 

The  covenanters  ufed  the  viftory  with  rigour. 
Their  prifoners,  fir  Robert  Spotifwood,  fecretary 
of  flate,  and  fon  to  the  late  primate,  fir  Phihp  Njf- 
bet,  fn"  WiUiam  Rollo,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
Andrew  Guthry,  fon  of  the  bifliop  of  Murray,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  were 
condemned  and  executed.  The  fole  crime  imputed 
to  the  fecretary,  was  his  delivering  to  Montrofe  the 
king's  commiffion  to  be  captain  general  of  Scat- 
land.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken  pri- 
foner,  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  not 

g  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  230,  231.     Wifhart,  cap.  13. 

J»  ijtii  of  Sept.  1645.  ^  Rufii.  vol.  vii.  p-  231. 
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his   fifler   found  means  to  procure  his  efcape,  by  "^JJ,^^*- 
changing  clothes  with  him.     For  this  inuance  of  v^^r^,,^ 
courage  and  dexterity,  {tie  met  with   harili  ufage.       16,^6. 
The  clergy  folicited  the  parliament,  that  more  roy- 
alifts  might  be  executed  ;  but  could  not  obtain  their 
requeft  ^ 

After  all  thefe  repeated  difafters,  which  evefy- 
where  befel  the  royal  party,  there  remained  only 
one  body  of  troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exer- 
cife  her  rigour.  Lord  Aftley,  with  a  fmall  army  March  22. 
of  3000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  marching  to  Oxford, 
in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met  at  Stowe  by 
colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated  ;  himfeif 
being  taken  prifoner.  *'  You  have  done  your 
■*'  work,"  faid  Aftley  to  the  parliamentary  officers ; 
**  and  may  now  go  to  play,  unlefs  you  chufe  to  fall 
*'  out  among  yourfelves  '.'* 

The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  whole 
winter,  was  to  the  laft  degree  difaflrous  and  melan- 
choly. As  the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more 
oppreffive  than  their  real  prefence,  perhaps  in  no 
period  of  his  life  was  he  more  juflly  the  obje<St  of 
compaffion.  His  vigour  of  mind,  which,  though 
it  fometimes  failed  him  in  acting,  never  deferted 
him  in  his  fufferings,  was  what  alone  fupported  him; 
and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king,  to  die  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  nor  fliould  any  of  his  friends,  he  faid,  ever 
have  reafon  to  blufli  for  the  prince  whom  they  had 
fo  unfortunately  ferved"".  The  murmurs  of  dif- 
contented  officers,  on  the  one  hand,  haralfed  their 

*=  Guthry's  Memoirs.     Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  231. 

1  Rii(h.  vol.  vii.  p.  141,  It  was  the  fame  Aftley  who,  before  he 
charged  at  the  battle  ot  Edgehill,  made  this  fliort  prayer,  O  Lord/ 
tbott  kno'iveji  hcnv  bttfy  I  mujl  be  ibis  day.  If  I  forgtt  lh.^e,  do  not  tl.ou 
forget  me.  And  with  that  rote  up,  and  cry'd  March  oriy  boys!  War- 
wick, p.  219.  There  was  certainly  much  longer  prayers  faid  in  the 
parliamentary  army;  but  I  doubt  if  there  wcie  fj  good  a  one. 

n»  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  N"  ah. 

Vol.  vii.  F  unhappy 
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CHAP,  unhappy  fovereign ;  while  they  over-rated  thofe 
^_  if_^.  fervices  and  fufterings  which,  they  now  fav/,  mud 
-  1646.  for  ever  go  unrewarded ".  The  afFe<5tionate  duty, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  his  more  generous  friends, 
who  refpedted  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as 
much  as  his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart  with  a  new 
forrow ;  when  he  reflected,  that  fuch  difmterelled 
attachment  would  fo  foon  be  expofcd  to  the  rigour 
of  his  implacable  enemies.  Repeated  attempts, 
which  he  made  for  a  peaceful  and  equitable  ac- 
commodation with  the  parliament,  ferved  to  no 
purpofe  but  to  convince  them,  that  the  victory  was 
entirely  in  their  hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make 
the  leail  reply  to  feveral  of  his  meffages,  in  which 
he  defired  a  paffport  for  commiilioners  °.  At  iaft, 
after  reproaching  him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during 
the  war,  they  told  him,  that  they  were  preparing 
bills  for  him  ;  and  his  pafling  them  would  be  the 
tell  pledge  of  his  inclination  towards  peace :  In 
other  words,  he  mufl  yield  at  difcretion  p.  He  de- 
fired  a  perlbnal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to 
London,  upon  receiving  a  fafe-condu£l  for  himfelf 
and  his  attendants :  They  abfolutely  refufed  him 
admittance,  and  iffued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that 
is,  the  leizing  of  his  perfon,  in  cafe  he  fhould  at- 
tempt to  vifit  them '5.  A  new  incident,  which  hap- 
pened in  Irel.-ind,  ferved  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  increafe  thofe  calumnies  with  which 
his  enemies  had  fo  much  loaded  him,  and  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  the  mod  grievous  part  of  his 
misfortunes. 

After  the  ceflatlon  with  the  Irifh  rebels,  the 
king  Vv'as  defirous  of  concluding;  a  final  peace  with 
them,  and  obtaining  their  afiiftance  in  England  j; 

"  Walker,  p.  147.  ^  Rufln.  vol.  vii.  p.  215,0:0. 

P  Ibid.  vol.  fii.  p.  Z17.  210.    Clarendon,  vol.  iv    p.  ^'44, 
?  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  24^;,     CL^rendoDj  vol,  iv.  p.  74?. 
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And  he  gave  authority  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  c  11  A  P« 
to  promife  them  an  abrogation  of  all  the  penal  laws    "*' ''l^. 
cna6ted  againfl:  catholics  j  together  with  the  fufpen-      j.j^j, 
Hon  of  Poining's  ftatute,  with  regard  to  forne  par- 
ticular  bills,    which  fhould  be  agreed  on.      Lord 
Herbert,   created    earl    of  Glamorgan  (though  his 
patent  had  not  yet  pafled  the  feals),  having  occa- 
fion  for  his  private  affairs    to  go  to  Ireland,    the 
king    confidered,    that    this    nobleman,    being    a 
catholic.,  and  allied  to  the  bed  Irifii  families,  might 
be  of  fcrvice  :    He  alfo  forelaw,  that  farther  con- 
cefiions  with  regard  to  religion  might  probably  be 
demanded  by  the  bigoted  Iriili ;  and  that,  as   thefe 
conceilions,    however  neceffary,    would  give  great 
fcandal  to  the  protcdant  zealots  in  his  three  king- 
doms, it  would  be  requifite  both  to  conceal  them 
during  fome  time,    and  to  preferve  Ormond's  cha- 
racler,  by  giving  private    orders   to  Glamorgan  to 
conclude  and  fnni  thefe  articles.     But  as  he  had  a 

o 

better  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  zeal  and  affedion 
for  his  lervice,  then  of  his  capacity,  he  enjoined 
him  to  communicate' all  his  meafures  to  Ormond  ; 
and  though  the  final  conclufion  of  the  treaty  muib 
be  executed  only  in  Glamorgan's  own  name,  he 
was  required  to  be  direfted,  in  the  fteps  tov/ards  it, 
by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  Glamorgan, 
bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  paffionate  for  the  king's 
fervice,  but  guided  in  thefe  purfuits  by  no  manner- 
of  judgment  or  difcretion,  fccretly,  of  himfelf, 
without  any  communication  with  Ormond,  con- 
cluded a  peace  v/ith  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and 
agreed,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the  IriHi  Ihould 
enjoy  all  the  churches  of  which  they  had  ever  been 
in  poffeffion  lince  the  commencement  of  their  in- 
furredion;  on  condidon  that  they  iliould  ailiil  the 
king  in  England  with  a  body  of  ten  tiioufand  men. 
This  tranfadion  was  diicovered  by  accident.  The 
titular  archbifliop  of  Tuam  being  killed  by  a  fally  of 
ihe  garrTon  of  yiigo,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were 

F  2  found 
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C  H  A  P.  found  among  his  baggage,  and  were  immediately 
LVIII.  publilhed  every-where,  and  copies  of  them  fen£ 
~  over  to  the  EngHfh  parliament  "■.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  lord  Digby,  forefeeing  the  clamour 
which  would  be  raifed  againfl  the  king,  committed 
Glamorgan  to  prifon,  charged  him  with  treafon  for 
his  temerity,  and  maintained,  that  he  had  acted 
altogether  without  any  authority  from  his  mafter. 
The  Englifli  parliament  however  neglected  not  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  old  cla- 
mour with  regard  to  the  king's  favour  of  popery, 
and  accufed  him  of  delivering  over,  in  a  manner, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  that  hated  feO:. 
The  king  told  them,  *'  That  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
"  having  made  an  offer  to  raife  forces  in  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  Eng- 
"  land  for  his  maj city's  fervice,  had  a  commiffion 
'''  to  that  purpofe,  and  to  that  purpofe  only,  and 
"  that  he  had  no  commiilion  at  all  to  treat  of  any 
"^  thing  elfe,  without  the  privity  and  direction  of 
"  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  lefs  to  capitulate  any 
*'  thing  concerning  religion,  or  any  property  be- 
"  longing  either  to  church  or  laity  '."  Though 
this  declaration  feems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no 
fatisfadion  to  the  parliament ;  and  fome  hiftorians, 
even  at  prefent,  when  the  antient  bigotry  is  fome- 
v/hat  abated,  are  defirous  of  reprefenting  this  very 
innocent  tranfaftion.  In  which  the  king  was  engaged 
by  the  mod  violent  neceflity,  as  a  ftain  en  the  me- 
mory of  that  unfortunate  prince  ^ 

Having  loll  all  hope  of  prevaillngover  the  rigour 
of  the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the 
only  refource  which  remained  to  the  king,  was  de- 
rived from  the  inteftine  diffenfions,  which  ran  very 
high  among  his  enemies.  Prefbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents, even  before  their  viQory  was  fully  com- 

>■  Rufh.  vol,  vii.  p.  139.  5  2lrch,  p.  119. 

*  See  note   [B],^  at  Uie  end  of  the  volume, 
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pleted,  fell  into  contefls  about  the  dlvlfion  of  the  c  n  A  P* 
I'poil,  and  their  religious  as  well  as  civil  difputes  (^Jll^l^j 
agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  k^^^^ 

The  parliament,  though  they  had  early  aboliflied 
epifcopal  authority,  had  not,  during  fo  long:  a  time, 
fubdituted  any  other  fpiritual  government  in  its 
place  ;  and  their  committees  of  religion  had  hitherto 
aflfumed  the  whole  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiclion  :  But 
they  now  eflablillied,  by  an  ordinance,  the  prelby- 
terian  model  in  all  its  forms  of  congregational^  claf-  Ecckfiafli. 
ficaU  provincial^  and  national  aflemblies.  All  the  *^<'^i  ^"'i""^- 
inhabitants  of  each  parilh  were  ordered  to  meet  and 
chufe  elders,  on  whom,  together  with  the  minifter, 
was  beflowed  the  entire  direction  of  all  fpiritual 
concerns  within  the  congregation.  A  number  of 
neighbouring  parifhes,  commonly  between  twelve 
and  twenty,  formed  a  claffis ;  and  the  court,  which 
governed  this  divifion,  was  compofed  of  all  the 
minillers,  together  wdth  two,  three,  or  four  elders 
chofen  from  each  parifh.  The  provincial  aiTembly 
retained  an  infpection  over  feveral  neighbouring 
clafles,  and  was  compofed  entirely  ot  clergymen  : 
The  national  aifembly  was  conllituted  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that  the  tyranny  exer- 
cifed  by  the  Scottifh  clergy  had  given  warning  not 
to  allow  laymen  a  place  in  the  provincial  or  national 
aflemblies ;  left  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable 
gentry,  foliciting  a  feat  in  thefe  great  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  fliould  bellow  a  confideration  upon  them, 
and  render  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a 
rival  to  the  parliament.  \i\  the  inferior  courts,  the 
mixture  of  the  laity  might  ferve  rather  to  temper 
the  ufual  zeal  of  the  clergy  '\ 

But  though  the  prefDyterians,  by  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  parity  among  the  ccclefiaftics,  w^re  fo  far 
gratifiedj    they  were  denied    fatistadion  in  fev  ral 

"  RuHi.  vol   vii.  p.  2:4. 
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c  H  A^p.  other  points,  on  which  they  were  extremely  intent. 
-^  __^'  The  affembly  of  divines  had  voted  prefbyteiy  to  be 
1646.  of  divine  right.  The  parliament  vefufed  their  affent 
to  that  decifion  ^'',  Selden,  Whitlocke,  and  other 
poHtical  reafoners,  ailiited  by  the  independents,  had 
prevailed  in  this  important  dehberation.  They 
thoughtj  that,  had  the  bigoted  leligionifts  been 
able  to  get  their  heavenly  charter  recognifcd,  the 
prefbyters  would  foon  become  more  dangerous  to 
the  magidrate  than  had  ever  been  the  prelatical 
clergy.  Thefe  latter,  while  they  claimed  to  them- 
felves  a  divine  right,  admirced  of  a  like  origin  to 
civil  authority  :  The  former,  challenging  to  their 
own  order  a  celeftial  pedigree,  derived  the  legifla- 
tive  power  from  a  fource  no  more  dignified  than  the 
voluntary  afibciation  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  facraments  from 
profanation,  the  clergy  of  all  chriftian  fects  had  af- 
iumed,  what  they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or 
the  right  of  fulminating  excommunication.  The 
example  of  Scotland  was  a  fufficient  leffon  for  the 
parliament  to  ufe  precaution  in  guarding  againft  fo 
levere  a  tyranny.  They  determ.ined,  by  a  general 
ordinance,  all  the  cafes  in  which  excommunication 
could  be  ufed.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to  parlia- 
ment from  ail  ecclefiaftical  courts.  And  they  ap- 
pointed commifiioners  in  every  province  to  judge 
of  fuch  cafes  as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordi- 
nance '\  So  much  civil  authority,  intermixed  with 
the  ecclefiailical,  gave  difguft  to  all  the  zealot?;. 

But.  nothing  was  attended  with  more  univerfal 
fcandal  than  the  propenfity  of  many  in  the  parlia- 
ment towards  a  toleration  of  the  proteftant  fe6ta- 
ries.  The  prefoyterians  exclaimed,  that  this  in- 
dulgence made  the  church  of  Chrift  refemble 
Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all 
unclean  beads.     They  infilled,    that   the   leafl  of 

^»'  Whitlocke,  p.  106.     Ruih.  vol.  vii.  p.  z6o,  261. 
^  Rijffi.  vol.  vii.  p.  2ic, 
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Chrlft's  truths  was  fuperior  to  all  political  confider-  c  HA  P. 
aliens ''.     They  maintained    the  eternal  obligation  ^^^^^^ 
impofed  by  the  covenant   to  extirpate  herefy  and      1644. 
fchifni.    And  they  menaced  all  their  opponents  with 
the  fame  rigid  perfecution,  under  which  they  them- 
ielves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  fubjedtion  by  the 
hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  referve,  in  fuch  material 
points,  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and 
proves,  .that,  notwithftanding  the  prevalcncy  of  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticifm,  there  were  many  members 
who  had  more  enlarged  viev/s,  and  paid  regard  to 
the  civil  interefts  of  foc:;ty.  Thefe  men,  uniting 
themfelves  to  the  enthufialb,  whofe  genius  is  natu- 
rally averfe  to  clerical  umrpations,  exercifed  fo 
jealous  an  authority  over  the  affembly  of  divines, 
that  they  allowed  them  nothing  but  the  liDerty  of 
tendering  advice,  and  would  not  entruH  them  even 
with  t!i€  power  of  elefting  their  own  chairman  or 
his  fubftitute,  or  of  fupplying  the  vacancies  of  their 
own  members. 

While  thefe  difpUtes  were  canvaffed  by  theolo- 
gians, who  engaged  in  their  fpiritual  contelts  every 
order  of  the  ftate  ;  the  king,  though  he  entertained 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  thofe  divifions, 
was  much  at  a  lofs  which  fide  it  would  be  moil:  for 
his  intereft  to  comply  with.  The  prefoyterians 
were,  by  their  principles,  the  leaft  averfe  to  regal 
authority  ;  but  v/ere  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy  :  The  independents  v/ere  refolute  to  lay 
.the  foundation  o'i  a  republican  government ;  but  as 
they  pretended  not  to  ereft  themieives  into  a  national 
church,  it  might  be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  Vv'ith 
a  toleration,  they  would  admit  the  re-efiablifliment 
of  the  .  hierarchy.  So  great  attachment  had  the 
king  to  epifcopal  jurifdidion,  that  he  was  ever  in- 
clined to  put  it  in  balance  even  with  his  ov/n  power 
and  kingly  office. 

y  Rufli.  vol.  \Vi.  p,  308. 
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CHAP.  But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap 
±.viif.  ^  fj-oni  the  divifions  in  the  parliamentary  party,  he 
j6  6.  '^^•''^s  apprehenfive,  left  it  fhould  come  too  late  to 
fave  him  from  the  de(lru6lion  with  which  he  was 
inftantly  threatened.  Fairfax  was  approaching  with 
a  powerful  and  viclorious  army,  and  was  taking 
the  proper  meafures  for  laying  fiege  to  Oxford, 
which  muft  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands.  To  be 
taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent 
enemies,  was  what  Charles  juftly  abhorred  ;  and 
every  infult,  if  not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  that  enthufialtic  foldiery,  who  hated  his  perfon 
and  defpifed  his  dignity.  In  this  defperate  extre- 
mity, he  embraced  a  meafure  which,  In  any  other 
lituation,  might  lie  under  the  imputation  of  impru- 
dence and  indifcretion. 

MoNTREviLLE,  the  French  miniller,  interefted 
for  the  king  more  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity,  than  any  inftrudions  from  his  court,  which 
feemed  rather  to  favour  the  parliament,  had  foli- 
cited  the  Scottilli  generals  and  commilTioner3,  to 
give  proteftion  to  their  diftrefled  fovereign ;  and 
having  received  many  general  profeinons  and  pro- 
mifes,  he  had  always  tranfmitted  thefe,  perhaps 
with  feme  exaggeration,  to  the  king.  From  his 
fuggeftions,  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
leaving  Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottifh  army, 
which  at  that  time  lay  before  Newark  ^  He  con- 
fidered  that  the  Scottifli  nation  had  been  fully  gra- 
tified in  all  their  demands  ;  and  having  already,  in 
their  own  country,  annihilated  both  epifcopacy  and 
regal  authority,  had  no  farther  conceilions  to  exa6t 
from  him.  In  all  difputes  which  had  paffed  about 
fettling  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Scots,  he  heard,  had 
ftill  adhered  to  the  milder  fide,  and  had  endeavour- 
ed to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  Englifli  parliament, 
Great  difgufts  alfo,  on  other  accounts,  had  taken 
place  between  the  nations ;  and  the  Scots  found  thatj 

z  Clarendon,  yol,  iv.  p.  750.  vol  v.  p.  16. 
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in   proportion   as    their  afliftance  became  lefs  ne-  chap, 
ceiTary,  lefs  value  was  put  upon  them.     The  pro-  ,^Jl^[^]hj 
grefs  of  the  m  ependents   gave  them  great  alarm  ;       iCi^6. 
and  they  were  fcandalifed  to  hear  their  beloved  co- 
venant fpoken  of,  every  day,  with  lefs  regard  and 
reverence.     The  refufal  of  a  divine  right  to  pref- 
bytery,  and  the  infringing  of  ecelefiaftical  difciplinc 
from  political  confiJerations,    were,    to   them,  the 
fubjed  of  much  offence :     And    the    king    hoped, 
that,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  the  fight  of  their 
native  prince,  flying  to  them  in  this   extremity  of 
diftrefsj    would  roufe  every  fpark  of  generofity  in 
their  bofom,  and  procure  him  their  favour  and  pro- 
tedion. 

That  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions, 
orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  al- 
lowing three  perfons  to  pafs  ;  and  in  the  night  the 
kings  accompanied  by  none  but  Dr.  Hudfon  and 
Mr.  Afhburnham,  went  out  at  that  gate  which 
leads  to  London.  He  rode  before  a  portmanteau, 
and  called  himfclf  Afhburnham's  fervant.  He  palT- 
ed  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and  came  fo  near 
to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  He  once  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city,  and  of 
throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
But  at  lafl,  after  paffing  through  many  crofs  roads, 
he  arrived  at  the  Scottiih  camp  before  Nevvark  \ 
The  parliament,  hearing  of  his  efcape  from  Oxford,  jtb  May, 
jiTued  rigorous  orders,  and  threatened  with  inftant 
(death  whoever  fhould  harbour  or  conceal  him  ^ 

Th^  Scottifli  generals  and  commiffiyners  affe£led  Kin-  goes 
great  furprife  on  the  appearance  of  the  king :  And  s^^^J^i 
though  they  payed  him  all  the  exterior  refpecl  due  camp  at 
to  his  dignity,    they  inftantly  fet  a  guard  upon  him,  Newark, 
under  colour  of  protection,  and  made  him  in  reality 
a  prifoner.     They  informed  the  Englifh  parliament 
of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  affured  them  that 

?  Rufhvyorth,  vol.  vii.  p  .267.  b  Whitlocke,  p.  209. 
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CHAP,  they  had  entered  Into  no  private  treaty  with  the 
LVIII.   .king.     I'hey  applied  to  him  for  orders  to  Bellafis, 

'-^'f""^  governor  of  Newark,  to  furrender  that  tovv^n,  now 
^  '  reduced  to  extremity  -,  and  the  orders  were  inftantly 
obeyed.  And  hearing  that  the  parliament  laid  claim 
to  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon,  and 
that  the  Englilli  army  was  making  fome  motions  to- 
wards them ;  they  thought  proper  to  retire  north- 
wards, and  to  fix  their  camp  at  Newcaftle  ". 

This  meafure  was  very  grateful   to   the   king  ; 
and  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from 
the   Scots.     He  was  particularly  attentive    to    the 
behaviour  of  their  preachers,    on  whom  ail  depend- 
ed.    It  was  the  mode  of  that  age  to  make  the  pulpit 
the  fcene  of  news  ;  and  on  every  great  event,    the 
■^         whole  fcripture  was  ranfacked  by  the  clergy  for  paf- 
fages  applicable  to  the  prefent  occafion.     The  firft. 
minifter  who  preached  before  the  king,  chofe  thefe 
words  for  his  text :    "  And  behold  ail  the  men  of 
*'  Ifrael  came  to  the  king,  and  faid  unto  him,  Why 
•*  have   our  brethren,    the   m.en    of  Judah,    ftolen 
"  thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  king  and  his 
«*  houfehold,    and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over 
,  "•        <'  Jordan?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  anfwered  the 
«*  men  of  Ifrael,  Becaufe  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to 
*'  us  ;  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
"  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  coft ;  or  hath 
*^  he  given  us  any  gift  ?   And  the  men  of  Ifrael  an^ 
*^  fwered  the  men  of  Judah,  and  faid.  We  have  ten 
'^  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  alfo  more  right 
^^  in  David  than  ye:    Why  then  did   ye   defpife 
"  us,    that  OUT  advice  fhould  not  be  firft  had,  in 
*^  bringing  back  our  kin*^  :    And  the  words  of  the 
*'  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the 
"  men    of  Ifrael  ^."     But   the   king   found,     that 
the  happinefs  chiefly  of  the  allufion  had  tempted  the 

«  Rufh,  vol.vii.  p.  ayi.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 
<J  2  Sam.  chap,  xix  41,  42.  and  43  verlcs.    Sec  Clarendon,  vol.  v. 
P  23,  5.4. 
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preacher  to  employ  this  text,  and  that  the  cove-  c  ii  A  p. 
nanting  zealots  were  no-wife  pacified  tov/ards  him.  yj^^l^ 
Another   preacher,    after    reproaching  him   to  his      1646. 
face  with  his  mifgovernment,  ordered  this  pfalra   to 
be  fung : 

Wby  doft  thou,  tyrant,  hoajl  thyfelf 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praife  ? 

The  king  flood  up,  and  called  for  that  pfalm  which 
begins  with  thefe  words. 

Have  mercy  ^  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray ; 
For  me?!  would  me  devour  : 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  ma- 
jefty,  fhowed  for  once  greater  deference  to  the  king 
than  to  the  minifter,  and  fung  the  pfalra  which  the 
former  had  called  for  ^ 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed 
with  his  fituation.  He  not  only  found  himfelf  a 
prifoner  very  ftriftly  guarded  :  All  his  friends  were 
kept  at  a  diftance  ;  and  no  intercourfe,  either  by 
letters  or  converfation,  was  allowed  him,  with  any 
one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  or  who  was  fuf- 
pefted  of  any  attachment  towards  him.  The 
Scottilh  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence 
with  him ;  and  ftill  treated  him  with  diftant  cere- 
mony and  feigned  refpeft.  And  every  propofal, 
which  they  made  him,  tended  farther  to  his  abafe- 
ment  and  to  his  ruin  ^. 

They  required  him  to  IlTue  orders  to  Oxford,  and 
all  his  other  garrifons,  commanding  their  furrender 
to  the  parliament :  And  the  king,  fenfible  that  their 
refiftance  was  to  very  little  purpofe,  willingly  com- 
plied. The  terms  given  to  moft  of  them  were 
honourable  J  and  Fairfax,  as  far  as  it  lay  In  his  power, 

e  Whitlocke,  f>.  234.  f  Clarendon,  vol.  v,  p.  30. 
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CHAP    vvas  very  exa£l  in  obferving  them.     Far  from  allow- 

LViiT.     jjig  violence,  he  would  not  even  permit  infults  or 

j^  g        triumph  over  the  unfortunate  royalifts  ;    and  by  his 

generous  humanity,  fo  cruel  a  civil  war  was  ended, 

in  appearance  very  calmly,  between  the  parties. 

Ormond  having  received  like  orders,  delivered 
Dublin,  and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  officers.  Montrofe  alfo,  after  having 
experienced  IHli  more  variety  of  good  and  bad  for- 
tune, threw  down  his  arms,  and  retired  out  of  the 

,      .  idngdom. 

The  marquis  of  Worcefter,  a  man  pad  eighty- 
four,  was  the  lafl:  in  England  that  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  He  defended  Raglan 
caftle  to  extremity ;  and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the 
middle  of  Augud.  Four  years,  a  few  days  except- 
ed, were  now  elapfed,  fmce  the  king  firll  erefted  his 
llandard  at  Nottingham ».  So  long  had  the  Britilh 
nations,  by  civil  and  religious  quarrels,  been  occu- 
pied in  fhedding  their  own  blood,  and  laying  wafte 
their  native  country. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  propo- 
fals  before  the  king.  They  were  fuch  as  a  captive, 
entirely  at  mercy,  could  expect  from  the  mod  in- 
exorable viclor :  Yet  were  they  little  worfe  than 
what  were  infifted  on  before  the  battle  of  Nafeby. 
The  power  of  the  fword,  inftead  of  ten,  which  the 
king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for  twenty  years, 
together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever  money  the 
parliament  Ihould  think  proper  for  the  fupport  of 
their  armies.  l"he  other  conditions  were,  in  the 
main,  the  fame  with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been 
oiTered  to  the  klng'^. 

Charles  faid,  that  propofals  which  introduced 
fuch  important  innovations  in  the  conflitution,  de- 
manded time  for  deliberation :  The  commiiTioners 
replied,  that  he  mufl  give  his  anfvver  in  ten  days', 

?  Rufhworth,  vol.  vl.  p.  293.  *>  Ibid,  p.  309. 

;   Ibid.  vul.  vii.  p.  319. 
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He  defired  to  reafon  about  the  meaning  and  im- 
port of  fome  terms :  They  informed  him,  that  they 
had  no  power  of  debate  ;  and  peremptorily  required  ~^j^^, 
his  confent  or  refufal.  He  requeued  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  parHament :  They  threatened,  that, 
if  he  delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would,  by 
their  own  authority,  fettle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  molt  intent  upon, 
tvas  not  their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they 
paid  little  regard ;  but  that  with  the  Scots.  Two 
important  points  remained  to  be  fettled  with  that 
nation  ;  their  delivery  of  the  king,  and  the  eftima- 
tion  of  their  arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was 
king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were 
entitled  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  difpofal  of  his  per- 
fon:  And  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  where  the  titles  are 
equal,  and  the  fubjeft  indivifible,  the  preference 
was  due  to  the  prefent  pofl'eifor.  The  Englilh 
maintained,  that  the  king,  being  in  England,  was 
comprehended  within  the  juriidiction  of  that  king- 
dom, and  could  not  be  difpofed  of  by  any  foreign 
nation.  A  delicate  queliion  this,  and  what  furely 
could  not  be  decided  by  precedent ;  fmce  fuch 
a  fituation  is  not,  any  where,  to  be  found  in  hif- 
tory  ^. 

As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  Engliili,  in  im- 
pofing  fuch  fevere  conditions  on  the  king,  that, 
notwithftanding  his  unfortunate  fituation,  he  ftill  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  them ;  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
not  defire  his  freedom :  Nor  could  they  ever  intend 
to  join  lenity  and  rigour  together,  in  fo  incon- 
fiftent  a  manner.  Before  the  fettlement  of  terms, 
the  adminiftration  mult  be  polTelfcd  entirely  by  the 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  how  incompa- 
tible that  fcheme  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is 
eafdy  imagined.  To  carry  him  a  prifoner  into  Scot- 
land, where  few  forces  could  be  fupported  to  guard 

^  Rurtiworth,  vol,  vii.  p.  339. 
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CHAP,  him,  was  a  meafure  fo  full  of  inconvenience  and 
^^^^^-  danger,  that,  even  if  the  Englifli  had  confented  to 
1646.  i^5  muft  have  appeared  to  the  Scots  themfelves 
altogether  uneligible  :  And  how  could  fuch  a  plan 
be  fupported  in  oppofition  to  England,  polTeiTed  of 
fuch  numerous  and  victorious  armies,  which  were, 
at  that  time,  at  lead  feemed  to  be,  in  entire  union 
with  the  parliament  ?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  ob- 
vious, which  the  Scots  could  embrace,  if  they 
fcrupled  wholly  to  abandon  the  king,  was  immedi- 
ately to  return,  fully  and  cordially,  to  their  allegi- 
ance ;  and,  uniting  themfelves  with  the  royalills  in 
both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
reduce  the  Englifh  parliament  to  more  moderate 
conditions  :  But  befides  that  this  meafure  was  full 
of  extreme  hazard  ;  what  was  it  but  inftantly  to 
combine  with  their  old  enemies  againfl  their  old 
friends ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  romantic  generofity,  over- 
turn what,  with  fo  much  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 
fure,  they  had,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  years, 
been  fo  carefully  erefting  ? 

But,  though  all  thefe  refleftions  occurred  to  the 
Scottifli  commiffioners,  they  refolved  to  prolong 
the  difpute,  and  to  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for 
thofe  arrears  which  they  claimed  from  Eng- 
land, and  which  they  were  not  likely,  in  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain  by 
any  other  expedient-  The  fum,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  near  two  millions :  For  they  had  re- 
ceived Httle  regular  pay  fmce  they  had  entered 
England.  And  though  the  contributions  which. 
they  had  levied,  as  well  as  the  price  of  their  living 
at  free  quarters,  mufl  be  'deducted  ;  yet  flill  the 
fum  which  they  infifted  on  was  very  confider- 
able.  After  many  difcuffions,  it  was,  at  lafl,  agreed, 
that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  fliould  accept  of 
400,000  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  inftantly,  an- 
other in  two  fubfequent  payments '. 

■•  Ri  fliworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  3*6.    Par],  liiil.  vol.xv.  p.  2j6. 
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Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  c  fi  a  p. 
Englifh  complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  ^.^^ii/ 
make  this  eftimation  and   payment   of  arrears  ap-       1641^. 
pear  a  quite  different  tranfaction  from  that  for  the 
delivery   of  the   king's   perfon  :    But  common  fenfe 
requires,  that  they  lliould  be  regarded  as   one  and 
the   fame.     The   Englifn,    it  is  evident,    had  they 
not  been  previoufly  alfured  of  receiving  the  king, 
would  never  have  parted  with  fo  confiderable  a  fum  j 
and,  while  they  weakened   themfelves,  by  the  fame 
meafure  have  llrengthened  a  people,    with  whom 
they  muft  afterwards  have  fo  material  an  intereil  to 
difcufs. 

Thus  the  Scottifh  nation  underwent,  and  fliil 
undergo  (for  fuch  grievous  ftains  are  not  eafily  wiped 
off),  the  reproach  of  felling  their  king,  and  betray- 
•ing  their  prince  for  money.  In  vain  did  they 
maintain,  that  this  money  was,  on  account  of  for- 
mer fervices,  undoubtedly  their  due  ;  that  in  their 
prefent  fituation,  no  other  meafure,  without  the  ut- 
moft  indifcretion,  or  even  their  apparent  ruin,  could 
be  embraced ;  and  that,  though  they  delivered  their 
king  into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies,  they  were 
themfelves  as  much  his  open  enemies  as  thofe  to 
whom  they  furrendered  him,  and  their  common  ha- 
tred againfl  him  had  long  united  the  two  parties  in 
flri£l:  alliance  with  each  other.  They  were  llill  an- 
fwered,  that  they  mide  ufe  of  this  fcandalous  expe- 
dient for  obtaining  their  wages  ;  and  that,  after 
taking  arms,  without  any  provocation,  again'l:  their 
fovereign,  who  had  ever  loved  and  cheriihed  them, 
they  had  defervedly  fallen  into  a  fituation,  from  Vvhich 
they  could  not  extricate  themfelves,  without  cither 
infamy  or  imprudence. 

The  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence 
on  the  Scottifa  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that 
the  king  {hould  be  proteifled,  and  his  liberty  infilled 
on.  But  the  general  affembly  interpofed,  and  pro- 
nounced, that,  as  he  had  refufed  io  take  the  cove- 
8  nan?, 
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nant,  which  was  prcffed  on  him,  it  became  not  the 
godly  to  Goncern  themfelves  about  his  fortunes. 
After  this  declaration,  it  behoved  the  parliament  to 
retract  their  vote "". 

Intelligence  concerning  the  final  refolution  of 
the  Scottiih  nation  to  furrender  him,  was  brought 
to  the  king ;  and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time, 
to  be  playing  at  chefs  ".  Such  command  of  temper 
did  he  poflefs,  that  he  continued  his  game  without 
interruption  ;  and  none  of  the  by-ftanders  could 
perceive,  that  the  letter,  which  he  perufed,  had 
brought  him  news  of  any  confequence.  The  Englifh 
commiliioners,  who,  fome  days  after,  came  to  take 
him  under  their  cuftody,  were  admitted  to  kifs  his 
hands ;  and  he  received  them  with  the  fame  grace 
and  cheerfulnel's,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no 
other  errand  than  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old 
earl  of  Pembroke  in  particular,  who  was  one  of 
them,  he  congratulated  on  his  itrength  and  vigour, 
that  he  was  ftill  able,  during  fuch  a  feafon,  to  per- 
form fo  long  a  journey,  in  company  with  fo  many 
young  people. 

The  king  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to 
the  Englifli  commiffioners,  v/as  conduced,  under 
a  guard,  to  lloldenby,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton. On  his  journey,  the  whole  country  flocked  to 
behold  him,  moved  partly  by  curiofity,  partly  by 
companion  and  affeftion.  If  any  ftill  retained  ran- 
cour againft  him,  in  his  prefent  condition,  they  paff- 
ed  in  lilence;  while  his  v^ell-wifhers,  more  gene- 
rous than  prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with 
tears,  with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his 
fafety°.  That  ancient  fuperftition  likewife,  of  de- 
firing  the  king's  touch  in  fcrophulous  diftempers, 
feemed  to  acquire  frefh  credit  among  the  people, 
from  the  general  tendernefs  which  began  to  prevail 
for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy  monarch. 

m  Farl.  Hift.  vol.xv.  p.  243,  344-  "  Burnet's  Memoirs  of 

the  Hamiltons.  <>  Ludlow,  Herbert. 
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The  commiffioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  c  H  A  P. 
Holdenby   very   rigorous ;    difmiffing    his    ancient  ^J^^J^^ 
fervants,  debarring  him  from,  vifits,  and  cutting  off      ,647. 
all  communication  with  his  friends  or  family.     The 
parliament,  though  earnelHy  applied  to  by  the  Idng, 
refufed  to  allow  his  chaplains  to  attend  him,  be- 
caufe  they  had  not  taken  the  covenant.     The  king 
refufed  to  ainll  at  the  fervice  exercifed  according  to 
the  directory ;  becaufe  he  had  not  as  yet  given  his 
confent  to  that  mode  of  worfliipp.     Such  religious 
zeal  prevailed  On  both  fides !    And  fuch  was  the 
unhappy  and  diftraded  condition  to  which  it  had 
reduced  king  and  people  ! 

During  the  time  that  the  king  rem.ained  in  the 
Scottilh  army  at  Newcaftle^  died  the  earl  of  EiTex, 
the  difcarded,  but  flill  povv'eriui  and  popular  general 
of  the  parliament.  -  His  death,  in  this  conjuncture, 
was  a  public  misfortune.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  ex^ 
cefles  to  which  affairs  had  been  carried,  and  of  the, 
worfe  confequences  which  were  flill  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  had  refolved"  to  conciliate  a  peace,  and 
to  remedy,  as  far  as  poffible,  all  thofe  ills  to  which, 
from  miflake  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  he 
had  himfelf  fo  much  contributed.  The  prelby- 
terian,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  commons, 
found  themfelves  confiderably  weakened  by  his 
death:  And  the  fmall  remains  of  authority  which 
ftill  adhered  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  were  in  a  manner 
tv'hoUy  extinguiihed  'J. 

P  Clarendon,  vol  v.  p.  39.     Warwick,  p.  ■29S. 
^  Clarendon)  vol,  v.  p.  43, 
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Mutiny    of  the  army The  king  fe'ized  by  "Joycs 

■ The  army  march  againji  the  parliament 

The  army  fuhdiie  the  farllament The  kingjiies 

to  the  IJIe  of  Wight- Second  civil  war hi- 

vafion  from    Scotland — ^ — -The  treaty  of  Newport 

The  civil  war  and  invafion  reprejfed The 

king  felzcd  again  by  the  army The  houfe  purged 

The  king*s  tri&d — And  execution — And  cha- 
racter. 

c  H  A  P.  'T~^  liE  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  fhort 
i^l^^^lj  A.  dm-ation.  No  fooner  had  they  fubdued  their 
1647,  fovereign,  than  their  own  fervants  rofe  againfl 
them,  and  tumbled  them  from  their  llippery  throne. 
The  facred  boundaries  of  the  laws  being  once  vio- 
lated, nothing  remained  to  confine  the  wild  projects 
of  zeal  and  ambition.  And  every  fucceffive  revo- 
lution became  a  precedent  for  that  which  followed 
it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power 
diminiflied,  the  divifion  between  independent  and 
prefbyterian  became  every  day  more  apparent ;  and 
the  neuters  found  it  at  laft  requifite  to  feek  (helter 
in  one  or  the  other  fadion.  Many  new  writs  were 
iflued  for  elections,  in  the  room  of  members  who 
had  died,  or  were  difqualified  by  adhering  to  the 
king ;  yet  ftill  the  prefbyterians  retained  the  fupe- 
riority  among  the  commons :  And  all  the  peers, 
except  lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party.  The 
independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  feftaries  ad- 
hered, predominated  in  the  army  :  And  the  troops 
of  the  new  model  were  univerfally  infeded  with  that 
enthufiallic  fpirit.  To  their  afliltance  did  the  inde- 
pendent 
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peiident  party  among  the  commons  chiefiy  truft,  c  h  A  f, 
in  their  projefts  for  acquiring  the  afcendant  over  \^^^„^^^.l,^ 
their  antagonifts.  1C47. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  prefby- 
terians,  feeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience, 
began  to  talk  of  diminifhing  the  army :  And,  on 
pretence  of  eafmg  the  public  burdens,  they  le- 
velled a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppofite  fa£lion.  They 
purpofed  to  embark  a  ilrong  detachment,  under 
Skippon  and  MalTey,  for  the  fervice  of  Ireland : 
They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making  a 
great  reduction  of  the  remainder'.  It  was  even 
imagined,  that  another  nev^  model  of  the  army  was 
projeded,  in  order  to  regain  to  the  preibyterians 
that  fuperiority  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  loft 
by  the  former ', 

The  army  had  fmall  Inclination  to  the  fervice  of 
Ireland  ;  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and 
laid  wafte  by  maffacres  and  civil  commotions;  They 
had  lefs  inclination  to  difband,  and  to  renounce  that 
pay,  which,  having  earned  it  through  fatigues  and 
dangers,  they  now  purpofed  to  enjoy  in  eafe  and 
tranquillity.  And  mod  of  the  officers,  having  rifen 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  had  no  other  pro- 
fpeft,  if  deprived  of  their  commiffion,  than  that  of 
returning  to  languifh  in  their  native  poverty  and 
obfcurity. 

These  motives  of  interefl  acquired  additional 
influence,  and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  par- 
liament, from  the  religious  fpirit  by  which  the  army 
was  univerfally  aftuated.  Among  the  generality  of 
men,  educated  in  regular,  civilized  focieties,  the 
fentiments  of  fhame,  duty,  honour,  have  confider- 
able  authority,  and  ferve  to  counterbalance  and  di- 
reft  the  motives  derived  from  private  advantage : 
But,  by  the  predominancy  of  enthufiafm  arnong  the 

'  Fourteen  thoufand  men  were  only  intended  to  be  kcp^  up;  6coo 
horfe,,  6000  foot,  and  2000  dragooHS.     Bates. 
■  Rulluvorth,  vol,  vii,  p.  564. 
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CHAP,  parll^imentary  forces,  thefe  falutary  principles  lofl 
^^^^!^lj  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere  human  in- 
3647.-  ventlons,  yea  moral  inftitutions,  fitter  for  heathens 
than  for  chriftians  ^  The  faint,  reiigned  over  to 
fuperior  guidance,  was  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  all 
his  appetites,  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of 
pious  zeal.  And,  befides  the  flrange  corruptions 
engendered  by  this  fpirit,  it  eluded  and  loofened  all 
the  ties  of  morality,  and  gave  entire  fcope,  and  even 
fandion,  to  the  felfiflmels  and  ambition  which  na- 
turally adhere  to  the  human  mind. 

The  military  confeifors  were  farther  encouraged 
in  difobedlence  to  fuperiors,  by  that  fplritual  pride 
to  which  a  miilaken  piety  is  fo  fubjefl:.  They  were 
not,  they  faid,  mere  janizaries ;  mercenary  troops 
inlifled  for  hire,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of 
their  paymafters".  Religion  and  liberty  were  the 
motives  which  had  excited  them  to  arms ;  and  they 
had  a  fuperior  right  to  fee  thofe  bleifmgs,  which 
they  had  purchafed  with  their  bleed,  enfured  to 
future  generations.  By  the  fame  title  that  the 
prelbyterians,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  royalifts, 
had  appropriated  to  themfeives  the  epithet  of  godly^ 
or  the  %vell  affected  ^^,  the  independents  did  now,  in 
contradiftinclion  to  the  prefbyterlans,  affume  this 
magnificent  appellation,  and  arrogate  all  the  afcen- 
dant,  which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Hearing  of  parties  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  being  informed  that  the  minority  were  friends 
to  the  army^  the  majority  enemies ;  the  troops  na- 
turally inter efted  themfeives  in  that  dangerous  dif- 
tinftion,  and  were  eager  to  give  the  fuperiority  to 
their  partifans.  Whatever  hardfliips  '  they  under- 
\yent,  though  perhaps  derived  from  inevitable  ne- 
ce^ity,  were  afcribed  to  a  fettled  defign  of  opprelT- 
ing  them,  and  relented  as  an  eifecl  of  the  animofity 
and  malice  of  their  adverfaries. 

•  llufn.  vol,  vi.  p.  134.  "  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  565. 

*■' Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p,  474. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  ^^j^^' 
accrued  from  taxes,  aireffments,  fequeftrationsj  and  ^^^^..^^^.^ 
compofitions,  confiderabie  arrears  were  due  to  the  1647. 
army ;  and  many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  of- 
ficers, had  near  a  twelvemonth's  pay  ftill  owing 
them.  The  army  fufpeded,  that  this  deficiency 
was  purpofely  contrived  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
live  at  free  quarters ;  and  by  rendering  them  odious 
to  the  country,  ferve  as  a  pretence  for  difbanding 
them.  When  they  faw  fuch  members  as  were 
employed  in  committees  and  civil  offices,  accumu- 
late fortunes^  they  accufed  them  of  rapine  and  pub- 
lic plunder.  And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by 
the  commons  for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  fol- 
diers  dreaded,  that,  after  they.fhould  be  difbanded 
or  embarked  for  Ireland,  their  enemies,  who  pre- 
dominated in  the  two  houfes,  would  entirely  de- 
fraud them  of  their  right,  and  opprefs  them  with 
impunity. 

On  this  G^round  or  pretence  did  the  firft  commo-  J^utmy  of 
tions  begin  in  the  army.  A  petition,  addreffed  to 
Fairfax  the  general,  was  handed  about ;  craving  an 
indemnity,  and  that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any 
illegal  aftions,  of  which,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war,  the  foldiers  might  have  been  guilty ;  together 
with  fatisfadion  in  arrears,  freedom  from  prefling, 
relief  of  widows  and  maimed  foldiers,  and  pay  till 
difbanded''.  The  commons,  aware  of  what  com- 
buftible  materials  the  army  was  compofed,  were 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence.  Such  a  combination, 
they  knew,  if  not  checked  in  its  firfl  appearance, 
mud  be  attended  with  the  mofl  dangerous  confe- 
quences,  and  mufl  foon  exalt  the  military  above  the 
civil  authority.  Befides  fummoning  fome  officers 
to  anfv/er  for  this  attempt,  they  immediately  voted,  March  30. 
that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to  put 
conditions  upon  the  parhament,  and  to  obftruft  the 
relief  of  Ireland  ;    and  they  threiitened  to  pro^e^d 

"  Pad,  Hift.  vol.  XV.  p.  341. 
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^  ?,  c'^  ^-  againft  the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the  (late^ 
and  diftarbers  of  public  peace  ^'.  This  declaration, 
which  mav  be  deemed  violent,  efpecially  as  the 
army  had  fome  ground  for  complaint,  produced 
fatal  eiied.s.  The  f 'Idlers  lamented,  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englifnmen  ;  that  they 
were  not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  reprefent  their 
grievances  ;  that,  while  petitions  from  Effex  and 
other  places  were  openly  encouraged  againft  the 
army,  their  mouths  w^ere  flopped  5  and  that  they 
who  v/ere  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were 
reduced,  by  a  faction  in  parliament,  to  the  mofi; 
grievous  fervitude. 

In  this  difpofition  was  the  army  found  by  War- 
v/ic,  Dacres,  Maffey,  and  other  commiffioners,  who 
were  fent  to  make  them  propofals  for  entering  into 
the  fervice  of  Ireland  '.  Inftead  of  inlif!:ing,  the  ge- 
nerality obje6led  to  the  terms ;  demanded  an  in- 
demnity  ;  were  clamorous  for  their  arrears  :  And, 
though  they  exprefTed  no  diuatisfaftion  againfl  Skip- 
pon,  who  was  appointed  commander,  they  difco- 
vered  much  ftronger  inclination  to  ferve  under  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwel  ^  Some  officers,  who  were  of 
the  preibyterian  party,  having  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  this  fervice,  could  prevail  on  very  few  x)f 
the  foldiers  to  inlift  under  them.  And,  as  thefe 
officers  lay  all  under  the  grievous  reproach  of  defert- 
ing  the  army,  and  betraying  the  intereft  of  their 
companions,  the  reft  were  farther  confirmed  in 
that  confederacy,  w^hich  they  had  fecretly  formed  \ 

To  petition  and  remonftrate  being  the  moft  cau- 
tious method  of  conducing  a  confederacy,  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  v/as  figned  by  near  200  of- 
ficers ;  in  which  they  made  their  apology  with  a 
very  imperious  air,  afferted  their  right  of  petition- 
ingj    and  complained  of  that   imputation   thrown 


y  Pari.  Hill:,  vol.  xv.  p.  344,        2  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  457. 
^  Ibid.  voL  vii.  p.  458.  J*  Ibid,  vol.  vii,  p-461.  556. 
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upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the  lower  CHAP. 

houfe^     The  private  men   like  wife  of  fome  regl-  ^^^_ ^ 

nients  fent  a  letter  to  Skippon  ;  in  which,  together  1647, 
with  infifting  on  the  fame  topics,  they  lament  that 
defigns  were  formed  againll  them  and  many  of  the 
godly  party  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  declare  that  they 
could  not  engage  for  Ireland,  till  they  were  fatished 
in  their  expeftations,  and  had  their  jufl  defires 
granted*^.  The  army,  in  a  word,  felt  their  power, 
and  refolved  to  be  mafters. 

The  parliament  too  refolved,  if  pofTible,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  dominion  ;  but  being  deHitute  of  pov/cr, 
and  not  retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  eafy 
for  them  to  employ  any  expe4ient  which  could 
contribute  to  their  purpofe.     The  expedient  which  ' 

they  now  made  ufe  of,  wasthe  word  imaginable.  They 
fent  Skippon,  Cromwel,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood, 
to  the  head  quarters  at  Saffron  Weldon  in  Eifex  ; 
and  empowered  them  to  make  offers  to  the  army, 
and  inquire  into  the  C2.uk  of  its  dijiempcrs.  Thefe  7^1^  M^*? 
very  generals,  at  leaft  the  three  laft,  were  fecretly 
the  authors  of  all  the  difcontents  ;  and  failed  not  to 
foment  thofe  diforders,  which  they  pretended  to 
appeafe.  By  their  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  em- 
braced, which,  at  once,  brought  matters  to  extre- 
mity, and  rendered  the  mutiny  incurable. 

In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter, 
a  military  parliament  was  formed.  Together  with 
a  Council  of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  ap- 
pointed after  the  model  of  the  houfe  of  peers ;  a 
more  free  reprefentative  of  the  army  was  compofed, 
by  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  inferior  of- 
ficers, under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each  troop 
or  company  ^  By  this  means,  both  the  general 
humour  of  that  time  was  gratified,  intent  on  plans 
of  imaginary  republics  5   and  an  eafy  method  con- 

*  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  468.  d  Idem,  ibid,  p,  474. 

e  Idem,  ibidi  p.  485.    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  43, 
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c  y  A  p.  trived  for  conducing  underhand,  and  propagating, 
{^^^„„^^,^  the  fedition  of  the  army. 
1647.  This   terrible   court,    when   aiTembled,    having 

firfl  declared  that  they  found  no  dijiempers  in  the 
army,  but  msLiij  grievances j  under  v/hich  it  labour- 
*•  ed,  immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament 
unfatisfadory.  Eight  weeks'  pay  alone,  they  faid, 
was  promifed ;  a  fmall  part  of  fifty-fix  weeks,  which 
they  claimed  as  their  due  :  No  vifible  fecurity  wa? 
given  for  the  remainder  :  And  having  been  declared 
^  public  enemies  by  the  commons,  they  might  here- 

after be  profecuted  as  fuch,  unlefs  the  declaration 
were  recalled  ^  Before  matters  came  to  this  height, 
Cromwel  had  polled  up  to  London,  on  pretence  of 
laying  before  the  parliament  the  rifmg  difcoutents 
of  the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  eifort  morq, 
to  try  the  force  of  their  authority  ;  They  voted  that 
all  the  troops  which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland, 
fhould  inflantly  be  difbanded  in  their  quarters  ^.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  counfel  of  the  army  ordered  a 
general  rendezvous  of  all  the  regiments,  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  common  interefts.  And  while  they 
thus  prepared  themfelves  for  oppofition  to  the  par- 
liament, they  ftruck  a  blow,  which  at  once  d^cide.d 
the  victory  in  their  favour. 
Th^y^'<r  -^  PARTY  of  five  hundred  horfe  appeared  at  Hol- 
feized  by  dcnby,  condu6led  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been 
Joyce.  a  taylor  by  profeffion ;  but  was  now  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  cornet,  and  was  an  adive  agitator  in  the 
army.  Without  being  oppofed  by  the  guard,  whofe 
affeftions  were  all  on  their  fide,  Joyce  came  into 
the  king's  prefence,  armed  with  pillols,  and  told 
him,  that  he  mud  immediately  go  along  with  him. 
Whither  P  faid  the  king.  'To  the  armyy  replied 
Joyce.    By  what  warrant  ?    aiked  the  king.     Joyce 


*■  Riifh,  vol.  vii.  p.  407.  505.    Whjtlocke,  p.  »5o. 
2  Rkiflii.  vol.  Vii.  p,  427, 
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pointed  to  the  foldiers,   whom  he  brought  along ;  C  h^a  p. 
tall,  handfome,  and  well  accoutred.    Tour  warranty  v-,,..^^-^ 
faid  Charles,  fmlling,  iswritinfaircharaders^  legi-       1647. 
hie  without  fpelllng  ^.     The  parliamentary    commif- 
iioners  came  into  the  room :  They  alked  Joyce, 
whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parliament  ?  he 
faid,  iVo  ;  from  the  General  ?    'No  :  By  what  autho- 
rity he  came  ?  He  made  the  fame  reply  as  to  the 

"king :  They  would  write,  they  faid,  to  the  par- 
liament  to  know  their  pleafure.  Tou  may  do  Jo,  replied 
Joyce  J  hut  in  the  mean  time  the  king  muji  i?nme- 
diately  go  zuiih  me.  Refiftance  was  vain.  The  king, 
after  protracting  the  time  as  long  as  he  could, 
went  into  his  coach  ;  and  was  fafely  conduced  to 
the  army,  who  were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous 
at  Triplo-Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  parlia-. 
ment,  informed  of  this  event  by  their  commillioners, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmofl  conilernation  '\ 

Fairfax  himfelf  was  no  lefs  furprifed  at  the 
king's  arrival.  That  bold  meafure,  executed  by 
Joyce,  had  never  been  communicated  to  the  gene- 
ral. The  orders  were  entirely  verbal ;  and  nobody 
avowed  them.  And  while  every  one  affected  afio- 
nifhment  at  the  enterprife,  Cromwel,  by  whofe 
council  it  had  been  directed,  arrived  from  London, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 

This  artful  and  audacious  confpirator  had  con- 

•  dueled  himfelf  in  the  parliament  v/ith  flich  profound 
diffimulation,  with  fuch  refined  hypocrily,  that  he 
had  long  deceived  thofe,  who,  being  themfelves  very 
dexterous  practitioners,  in  the  fame  arts,  fhould  na- 
turally have  entertained  the  more  fufpicion  againfl 
others.  At  every  intelligence  of  diforders  in  the 
army,  he  was  moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  grief 
and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly  :  He  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  :  He  advifed  every  vio- 
lent meafure  for  fuppreifmg  the  mutiny  ;    and  by 

b  Whitiocke,  p.  154.    Warwick,  p.  299.  i  Rufh.  vol.  vii, 

p.  51^,  J15.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 
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CHAP,  thefe  precipitate  counfels,  at  once  feenied  to  evince 
^^^'  his  own  fmcerity,  and  enfiamed  thofe  difcontents,  of 
1647.  which  he  intended  to  make  advantage.  He  obteft- 
ed  heaven  and  earth,  that  his  devoted  attachment  to 
the  parliament  had  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the 
army,  that  his  hfe,  while  among  them,  was  in  the 
utmoft  danger  ;  and  he  had  very  narrowly  efcaped 
a  confpiracy  formed  to  affaffinate  him.  But  in- 
formation being  brought,  that  the  moft  adive  of- 
ficers and  agitators  were  entirely  his  creatures,  the 
parliamentary  leaders  fecretly  refolved,  that,  next 
day,  when  he  ihould  come  to  the  houfe,  an  accu- 
fation  fliould  be  entered  againft  him,  and  he  fhould 
be  fent  to  the  Tower  ^.  Cromwel,  who  in  the 
conduct  of  his  defperate  enterprifes  frequently  ap- 
proached to  the  very  brink  of  deftruction,  knew 
how  to  make  the  requihte  turn  with  proper  dex- 
terity and  boldnefs.  Being  informed  of  this  defign, 
he  haflened  to  the  camp ;  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations,  and  was  inflantly  invefted  with 
the  fupreme  command,  both  of  general  and  army. 

Faie-Fax,  having  neither  talents  himfelffor  ca« 
bal,  nor  penetration  to  difcover  the  cabals  of  others^ 
had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Cromwel  j  who, 
by  the  belt-coloured  pretences,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  open  iincerity  and  a  fcrupulous  con- 
fcience,  impofed  on  the  eafy  nature  of  this  brave 
and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of  officers  and  the 
agitators  were  moved  altogether  by  Cromwel's  di- 
rection, and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army. 
By  his  profound  and  artful  condutl,  he  had  now  at- 
tained a  fituation,  where  he  could  cover  his  enter- 
prifes from  public  view  ;  and  feeming  either  to  obey 
the  commands  of  his  fuperior  officer,  or  yield  to  the 
movements  of  the  foldiers,  could  fecretly  pave  the 
way  for  his  future  greatnefs.  While  the  diforders 
of  the  army  were  yet  in  their  iifancy,  he  kept  at  a 

^  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  46. 
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diilance,  left  bis  counterfeit  averfion  might  throw  a  CHAP, 
damp  upon  them,  or  his  fecret  encouragement  be-      ^^^• 
get  Jufpicion  in   the  parliament.     As  foon  as  they  ^~76477^ 
came  to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the  troops ;  and 
in  the  critical  moment,  ftruck  that  important  blow 
of  feizing  the  king's  perfon,  and  depriving  the  par- 
liament of  any  reiburce  of  an  accommodation  with 
him.     Though  one  vizor  fell  oft,  another  ftill  re- 
mained to  cover   his  natural  countenance.     Where 
delay  was  requifite,  he  could   employ  the  mod  in- 
defatigable patience  :   Where  celerity  was  neceiTary, 
he  flew  to  a  decilion.     And  by  thus  uniting  in  his 
perfon  the  moft  oppofite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  the  moil  contrary  interefts  in  a  fubfervi-    ' 
ency  to  his  fecret  purpofes. 

The  parliament,  though  at  prefent  defencelefs,  The  army 
was  poifeffed  of  many  refources  ;    and  time  might  m^rch 
eafily  enable  them  to  refift  that  violence  with  which  ^5^  parl.a- 
they  were  threatened.     Without  farther  dehbera-  mtnt. 
tion,  therefore,  Cromwel  advanced  the  army  upon 
them,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  St.  Albans. 

Nothing  could  be  more  popular  than  this  ho- 
ftility  which  the  army  commenced  againlt  the  par- 
liament. As  much  as  that  aifembly  was  once  the 
idol  of  the  nation,  as  much  was  it  now  become  the 
obje£l  of  general  hatred  and  averfion. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been 
put  in  execution,  than  till  Effex,  Manchefter, 
Waller,  and  the  other  officers  of  that  party,  had 
refigned  their  commiffion :  Immediately  after,  it 
was  laid  afide  by  tacit  confent ;  and  the  members, 
Iharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among  them, 
proceeded  with  impunity  in  exercilmg  afts  of  op- 
preffion  on  the  helplefs  nation.  Though  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  fituation  might  ferve  as  an  apology 
for  many  of  their  meafures,  the  people,  not  accui- 
tomed  to  fuch  a  fpecies  of  government,  were  not 
difpofed  to  make  the  requifite  allowances. 

A  SMALL 
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A  SMALL  fupply  cf  100,000  pounds  a  year  could 
never  be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous 
humour  of  parliaments  ;  and  the  Englifh,  of  all 
nations  in  Europe,  v;ere  the  leafl  accuflomed  to 
taxes :  But  this  parliament,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  according  to  feme  computations, 
had  levied,  in  five  years,  above  forty  millions  ' ;  yet 
were  loaded  with  debts  and  incumbrances,  which, 
during  that  age,  were  regarded  as  prodigious.  If 
thefe  computations  lliould  be  thought  much  ex- 
aggerated, as  they  probably  are  ^^  the  taxes  and 
impofitions  were  certainly  far  higher  than  in  any 
former  ftate  of  the  Englifh  government  ;  and  fuch 
popular  exaggerations  are,  at  leaft,  a  proof  of  popu- 
lar difcontents. 

But  the  difpofal  of  this  money  was  no  lefs 
the  object  of  general  complaint  againfl  the  parlia- 
ment than  the  levying  of  it.  The  fum  of  300,000 
pounds  they  openly  took,  'tis  afnrmed  ",  and  divided 
among  their  own  members.  The  committees,  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  different  branches  of 
revenue  was  entrufted,  never  brought  in  their  ac- 
counts, and  had  unlimited  power  of  fecreting  what- 
ever fums  they  pleafed  from  the  pubhc  treafure". 
Thefe  branches  were  needlefsly  multiplied,  in  order 
to  render  the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  fliare  the 
advantages  among  greater  numbers,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  frauds  of  v/hich  they  were  univerfally  fuf? 
peded  p, 

'  Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  the  Two  Juntos,  prefixed  to  his 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  8.  This  is  an  author  of  fpirit  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  being  a  zealous  pariiamentarian,  his  authority  is  very 
confideratle,  notwithflanding  the  air  of  I'atire  which  prevail?  in  his 
writings.  This  computation,  however,  fccms  much  too  large; 
efpeciatly  as  the  fequeftrations,  during  the  time  of  war,  could  not 
be  fo  confiderable  as  afterwards. 

<P  Yet  the  Time  fum  precifely  is  afligned  in  another  book,  called 
Jlnyal  Treafury  of  England,  p.  297. 

"  Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  3.  166. 

*  Jbid.  p.  8.  P  Id.  ibid. 
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The  method  of  keeping  accounts  praclifed  in  the  chap. 
exchequer,    was  cfonfelTedly  the  exafteft,  the  mofl      ^-'^• 
ancient,  the  beft  known,   and  the   lead   liable  to       j^^,, 
fraud.     The  exchequer  was,  for  that  reafon,  abo- 
livflied,  and  the  revenue  put  under  the  management 
of  a  committee  who  were  fubjed:  to  no  control  ^. 

The  excife  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknow^n 
to  the  nation  ;  and  was  now  extended  over  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  Near 
one  half  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  at  lead  one 
half  of  the  lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  fequeftered,  To  great  numbers  of 
royaliftsj  all  redrefs  from  thefe  fequeftrations  was 
refufed  :  To  the  rejfl,  the  remedy  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  paying  large  compofitions  and  fub- 
fcribing  the  covenant,  which  they  abhorred.  Be- 
fides  pitying  the  ruin  and  defolation  of  fo  many  an- 
cient and  honourable  families,  indifferent  fpeclators 
could  not  but  blame  the  hardfhip  of  puniihing  with 
fuch  feverity,  aclions  which  the  law  in  its  ufual  and 
mod  undifputed  interpretation  llriclly  required  of 
every  fubjett. 

The  feverities  too,  exerciied  againd  the  epifcopal 
clergy,  naturally  afFefted  the  royalids,  and  even  all 
men  of  candour,  in  a  fenfibie  manner.  By  the  mod 
moderate  computation  "",  it  appears,  that  above  one 
half  of  the  edablidied  clergy  had  been  turned  out  to 
beggary  and  want,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  ad- 
hering to  the  civil  and  religious  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  educated  ;  and  for  their  attachment 
to  thofe  laws  under  whofe  countenance  they  had  at 
fird  embraced  that  profeffion.  To  renounce  epif- 
$:opacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  to  fubfcribe  the  cove^ 

^  ClementWalker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  8. 

'  See  John  Walker's  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of 
the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  The  parliament  pre- 
tended to  leave  the  fequeftered  clergy  a  filth  of  their  revenue  ;  bnt 
this  author  makes  it  fufficiently  appear,  that  this  provifion,  fmall  a* 
it  is,  was  never  leguUrly  paid  the  ejctSed  clergy. 

nant, 
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CHAP,  nant,  were  the  onlv  terms  which  could  fave  them 

T  T"V"  ^ 

y^,,^,.,^-^^^  from  fo  rigorous  a  fate  ;    and  if  the   leaft  mark  of 
164.7.      malignancy,  as  it  was  called,  or  affedion  to  the  king, 
who  fo  entirely  loved  them,  had  ever  efcaped  their 
^  lips,  even  this  hard  choice  was  not  permitted.    The 

facred  charader,  which  gives  the  priefthood  fuch 
authority  over  mankind,  becoming  more  venerable 
from  the  fufferings  endured,  for  the  fake  of  prin- 
ciple, by  thefe  diftrefled  royalifts,  aggravated  the 
general  indignation  againfl  their  perfecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  mod  univerfal  complaint- 
was,  the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the 
country-committees.  During  the  war,  the  difcre- 
tionary  power  of  thefe  courts  was  excufed,  from  the 
plea  of  neceffity  :  But  the  nation  was  reduced  to  de- 
fpair,  when  it  faw  neither  end  put  to  their  duration, 
nor  bounds  to  their  authority.  Thefe  could  fe- 
quefter,  fine,  imprifon^  and  corporally  punifli,  with- 
out law  or  remedy.  They  interpofed  in  queflions 
of  private  property.  Under  colour  of  malignancy, 
they  exercifed  vengeance  againft  their  private  ene- 
mies. To  the  obnoxious,  and  fometimes  to  the  in- 
nocent, they  fold  their  proteftion.  And  inftead  of 
one  ftar-chamber;  which  had  been  abolillied,  a  great 
number  were  anew  erected,  fortified  with  better  pre- 
tences, and  armed  with  more  unhmited  authority'. 

Could  any  thing  have  increafed  the  indignatioil 
againft  that  ilavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the 
too  eager  purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen,  it  muft 
have  been  the  refleftion  on  the  pretences  by  which 
the  people  had  fo  long  been  deluded.  The  fanc- 
tified  hypocrites,  who  called  their  oppreffions  the 

=  Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Indpendency,  p.  5.  Hollis  gives 
the  fame  reprefentation  asWalker  of  the  plundering,  oppreffions,  and 
tyranny  of  the  parliament :  Only,  inftead  of  laying  the  fault  on  both 
parties,  asWalker  does,  he  afcribes  it  folely  to  the  independent 
fadtion.  The  prcfbyterians,  indeed,  being  commonly  denominated 
the  modern  party,  would  probably  be  more  inotfenlive.  See  Rufh. 
vol.  vii.  p.  598.  and  Pari.  Hift.  vol-  xv.  p,  230. 
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fpoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  rigid  feverity  chap. 
the  dominion  of  the  eled,  interlarded  all  their  ini-       ^[^^' 
quities  with  long  and  fervent  prayers,  faved  them-       ks^^. 
felves  from  blufhing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and 
exercifed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty 
on  men.     An  undifguifed  violence  could  be  for- 
given :    But  fuch  a  mockery  of  the  underftanding, 
fuch  an  abufe  of  religion,  were,  with  men  of  pene- 
tration, objects  of  peculiar  refentment. 

The  parliament,  confcious  of  their  decay  in  po- 
pularity, feeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance 
upon  them,  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  found  all 
their  refources  much  inferior  to  the  prefent  necef- 
fity.  London  flill  retained  a  llrong  attachment  to 
prefbyterianifm ;  and  its  militia,  which  was  nume- 
rous, and  had  acquired  reputation  in  wars,  had  by 
a  late  ordinance  been  put  into  hands  in  whom  the 
parliament  could  entirely  confide.  This  militia  was 
now  called  out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines,  which 
had  been  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to  fecure  it 
againft  the  king.  A  body  of  horfe  was  ordered  to 
be  inflantly  levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been 
calhiered  by  the  new  model  of  the  army,  offered 
their  fervice  to  the  parliament.  An  army  of  5000 
men  lay  in  the  north  under  the  command  of  general 
Pointz,  who  was  of  the  prefbyterian  faction  ;  but 
thefe  were  too  diftant  to  be  employed  in  fo  urgent 
a  neceffity.  The  forces  deftined  for  Ireland  were 
quartered  in  the  weft  ;  and,  though  deemed  faithful 
to  the  parliament,  they  alfo  lay  at  a  diftance.  Many 
inland  garrifons  were  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
fame  party  ;  but  their  troops,  being  fo  much  dif- 
perfed,  could  at  prefent  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice. 
The  Scots  were  faithful  friends,  and  zealous  tor 
prefbytery  and  the  covenant ;  but  a  long  time  was 
required,  ere  they  could  collect  their  forces,  and 
march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  parliament. 
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CHAP.  In  this  fituation,  It  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
^^^'  fubmit,  and  by  compliance  to  flop  the  fury  of  the 
1647.      enraged  army.    The  declaration,  by  which  the  mi- 

8th June,  litary  petitioners  had  been  voted  public  enemies j 
was  recalled  and  erafed  from  the  journal-book  ^ 
This  was  the  firft  fymptom  which  the  parliament 
gave  of  fubmiffion ;  and  the  army,  hoping,  by 
terror  alone,  to  effed:  all  their  purpofes,  flopped  afi 
St.  Albans,  and  entered  into  negotiation  with  their 
maflers. 

Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  mi- 
litary upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their 
ufurpations  on  the  parliament,  copied  exa6lly  the 
model  which  the  parliament  itfelf  had  fet  them,  in 
their  recent  ufurpations  on  the  crown. 

Every  day  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  If  one 
claim  was  granted,  they  had  another  ready,  fliil 
more  enormous  and  exorbitant ;  and  were  deter- 
mined never  to  be  fatisfied.  At  firfl  they  pre- 
tended only  to  petition  for  what  concerned  them- 
felves  as  foldiers :  Next,  they  mud  have  a  vindica- 
tion of  their  charafter  :  Then  it  was  neceffary,  that 
their  enemies  be  punifhed  " :  At  laft  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fet- 
tling the  nation  ^^. 

They  preferved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  re- 
fpeft  to  the  parliament ;  but,  in  reality,  infulted 
them  and  tyrannifed  over  them.  That  affembly 
they  pretended  not  to  accufe :  It  was  only  evil  coun- 
fellors,  who  feduced  and  betrayed  it. 

•fCtbJune.  They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven  mem- 
bers, whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with 
high  treafon,  as  enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  couu- 


*  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p. 503.  547,    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  4.5. 
*•  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  J09,  ^  Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p.  567.  ^JJ- 

lbi<l*  Tol.  viii,  p.  731. 
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fellors  to  the  parliament.    Their  names  were,  Holh's,  chap. 
fir  Philip  Stapleton,    fir   William   Lewis,    fir  John      ^^^" 
Clotworthy,  fir  William  Waller,  fir  John  Maynard,      1647.' 
Maffey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  Nicholas  \     Ihefe 
were  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party. 

They  infilled,  that  thefe  members  fliould  imme- 
diately be  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  be -thrown 
into  prlfon/.  The  commons  rephed,  that  they 
could  not,  upon  a  general  charge,  proceed  fo  far  -. 
The  army  obferved  to  them,  that  the  cafes  of  Straf- 
ford and  Laud  were  dire6l  precedents  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ^  At  laft,  the  eleven  members  themfelves, 
not  to  give  occafion  for  difcord,  begged  leave  to  re- 
tire from  the  houfe  ;  and  the  army,  for  the  prefent, 
feemed  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  ilibmiffion  ^ 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy 
war  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in 
blood  and  confufion,  they  required,  that  all  nev/ 
levies  fliould  be  flopped.  The  parliament  complied 
with  this  demand  ^ 

There  being  no  figns  of  refiftance,  the  army, 
in  order  to  fave  appearances,-  removed,  at  the  defire 
of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater  difhance  from  Lon- 
don, and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Readlno-. 
They  carried  the  king  along  with  them  In  all  their 
inarches. 

That  prince  now  found  himfelf  In  a  better 
fituation  than  at  Holdenby,  and  had  attained  fome 
greater  degree  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  confideration, 
with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  accefs  to  his  prefence :  His 
correfpondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  : 
His  chaplains  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  the  liturgy  :    His   chiiden  were 

^  Rufh.  vol.  vii.   p.  570.  y  I'uid.  vol.  vii.  p.  57;. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  552,.  ^  Ibid.   vol.  vii.  p.    C94.    Wliit- 

locke,  p.  259.  b  Rufh.  vol.  vu.  p  593,  59^. 

•^  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  572,  574. 
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CHAP,  once  allowed  to  vlfit  him,  and  they  paffed  a  few 
^^  "^  days  at  Caverfham,  where  he  then  refided  \  He 
1647.  had  not  feen  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  his  youngeft 
fon,  and  the  prhicefs  Elizabeth,  fince  he  left  Lon- 
don, at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diforders  ^ ; 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  fince  he  went  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  army  before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  pleafures  of  a  court  and  the  tu- 
mult of  a  camp,  more  paffionately  loved  his  family;, 
than  did  this  good  prince ;  and  fuch  an  inflance  of 
indulgence  in  the  army  was  extremely  grateful  to 
liim.  Cromwel,  who  was  witnefs  to  the  meeting 
of  the  royal  family,  confelTed,  that  he  never  had 
been  prefent  at  fo  tender  a  fcene  ;  and  he  extremely 
applauded  the  benignity  v/hich  difplayed  Itfelf  in  the 
whole  difpofition  and  behaviour  of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
all  parties,  payed  court  to  the  king;  and  fortune,  not- 
withiLanding  all  his  calamities,  feemed  again  to  fmiie 
upon  him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming 
fome  accommodation  with  the  army,  addrefied  him 
in  a  more  refpeftful  ftyle  than  formerly  j  and  invit- 
ed him  to  refide  at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his 
afFxilance  to  the  fettlementof  the  nation.  The  chief 
officers  treated  him  with  regard,  and  fpake  on  all 
occafions  of  reflcring  him  to  his  juft  powers  and 
prerogatives.  In  the  public  declarations  of  the 
army,  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
were  Infifted  on  ^  The  royalifls,  every  where,  en- 
tertained hopes  of  the  refioration  of  monarchy  ;  and 
the  favour  which  they  univerfally  bore  to  the  army, 
contributed  very  much  to  difcourage  the  parliament^ 
and,  to  forward  their  fubmiiTion* 

^  Clarendon,. vol.  i.  p.  5T,  5?.  57. 

«  When  the  king  applied  to  have  his  cliildreir,  the  parTiaraent  al- 
ways told  him^^  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  London,  both. 
of  their  bodies  and  fouls,  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford..  Pari,  Hift. 
vol.  xiii,  p;  127,.  f  Ruili,  vol.  vii,  p.  500. 
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The  king  began  to  feel  of  \vhat  confequence  he  c  n  A  P. 
was.     The  more  the  national  confufions  increafed,  v,J^!^-„^ 
the  more  was  he  confident  that  all  parries  would,      1647.    ' 
at  length,  have  recoiirfe  td   his  Ia\vf"ul  authority  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  public  difordeis.     Tou  can- 
not be  zuiihoui  me^    faid  he,  on  feveral  occafions : 
Tou  cannot  fettle  the  nation  but  by  my  ajfi/lance.     A 
people  without  government  and  without  liberty,  a 
parliament  without  authority,    an  army   without  a 
legal  mailer  :   Didraftions  every  where,  terrors^  op- 
preflions,  convulfions :    From   this  fcene  of  confu- 
fion,  which   could  not  long  continue,  all  men,  he 
hoped,  would  be  brought  to  reflect  on  that  ancient 
government,  under  which  they  and  their  anceflors 
had  ib  long  enjoyed  happinefs  and  tranquillity. 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  pro- 
pofals,  and  expelled  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  oppolite  parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of 
accommodation  with  the  army.  He  had  experi- 
enced the  extreme  rigour  of  the  parliament.  They 
pretended  totally  to  annihilate  his  authority  :  They 
had  confined  his  perfon.  In  both  thefe  particulars, 
the  army  fhowed  more  indulgence".  He  had  a  free 
intercourfe  with  his  friends.  And  in  the  propofals, 
which  the  council  of  officers  fent  for  the  fettlemenc 
of  the  nation,  they  infilled  neither  on  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacy,  nor  of  the  punilhment  of  the  roy^ 
.alifls ;  the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the 
mofl  extreme  relud:ance  :  And  they  demanded,  that 
a  period  lliould  be  put  to  the  prefent  parliament ; 
the  event  for  which  he  mod  ardently  longed. 

His  conjunction  too  feemed  more  natural  with 
the  generals,  than  with  that  ufurping  alTembly,  who 
had  fo  long  aflumfed  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate,  and  who  had  declared  their  relblution  Hill  to 
continue  mailers.     By  gratifying  a  few  perfons  with 

z  Warwick,  p,  303.  Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  xvi,  p.  40.  Clarendon, 
vol.  V.  p.  50. 
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C  H  A  P.  titles  and  preferments,  he  might  draw  over,  heJ 
^^■^-  hoped,  the  whole  military  power,  and,  in  an  in- 
idlT.  ^^.nt,  reinflate  himfelf  in  his  civil  authority.  To 
Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland :  To 
Cromwel,  the  garter,  the  title  of  earl  of  EfTex,  and 
the  command  of  the  army.  Negotiations  to  this 
purpofe  were  fecretly  conduced.  Cromwel  pre- 
tended to  hearken  to  them;  and  was  well  pleafed  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  an  accommodation,  if  the 
courfe  of  events  fhould,  at  any  time,  render  it  ne- 
ceflary.  And  the  king,  who  had  no  fufpicion  that 
one  born  a  private  gentleman,  could  entertain  the 
daring  ambition  of  feizing  a  fceptre  tranfmitted 
through  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  indulged  hopes 
that  he  would,  at  lad,  embrace  a  meafure  which, 
by  all  the  motives  of  duty,  intereft,  and  fafety,  feem- 
ed  to  be  recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  thefe  ex- 
peftations,  he  (till  continued  his  fcheme  of  reducing 
the  parliament  to  fubjeclion,  and  depriving  them  of 
all  means  of  refinance.  To  gratify  the  army,  the 
parliament  invelled  Fairfax  with  the  title  of  general 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and  entruiled  the  whole  military  authority  to  a  per- 
fon  who,  though  well  incHned  to  their  fervice, 
v/as  no  longer  at  his  own  difpofal. 

They  voted  that  the  troops  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  them,  had  inlifted  for  Ireland,  and  deferted 
the  rebellious  army,  fhould  be  dilbanded,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  punifhed  for  their  fidelity.  The 
forces  in  the  north,  under  Pointz,  had  already  mu- 
tinied againft  their  general,  and  had  entered  into  an 
aflociation  with  that  body  of  the  army  which  was 
fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  exalting  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority  ''. 

That  no  refource  might  remain  to  the  parlia- 
ment, it  was  demanded,  that  the  militia  of  London 

h  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p   6jo. 
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ihould  be  changed,  the  prefbyterian  com  in  IfTi  oners  c  hap, 
difplaced,  and  the  command  reftored  to  thofe  v»'ho,      ^^''^* 
during  the  couvfe  of  the  war,  had  conftantly  exer-      j^^^. 
cifed  it.     The  parhament   even   complied  with    fo 
violent  a  demand,  and  pafled  a  vote  in  obedience  to 
the  army'. 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purpofed  to  teni- 
porife  under  their  prefent  difficulties,  and  they  hoped 
to  find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  recover- 
ing their  authority  and  influence :  But  the  impa- 
tience of  the  city  lofl  them  all  the  advantage  of  their 
cautious  meafures.  A  petition  againfl  the  alteration  ioth  July. 
of  the  militia  was  carried  to  WellminOer,  attended 
by  the  apprentices  and  feditious  multitude,  who  be- 
fieged  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  by 
their  clamour,  noife,  and  violence,  obliged  them  to 
reverfe  that  vote,  which  they  had  pafled  fo  lately. 
When  gratified  in  this  pretenfion,  they  immediately 
difperfed,  and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty''. 

No  fooner  was  intelli.C!;ence   of  this   tumult  con-  .  - 

veyed  to  Reading,  than  the  arm.y  was  put  in  mo- 
tion. The  two  houfes  being  under  reitraint,  they 
were  refolved,  they  faid,  to  vindicate,  againft  the 
feditious  citizens,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  reftpre  that  afiembly  to  its  jufl  freedom 
of  debate  and  counfel.  In  their  way  to  London, 
they  were  drawn  up  on  Hounflow- heath  ;  a  formi-  • 
dahle  body,  twenty  thoufand  Itrong,  and  determined, 
without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  purfue  what- 
ever meafures  their  generals  fliould  di(5late  to  them. 
Here  the  moft  favourable  event  happened,  to 
quicken  and  encourage  their  advance.  The  fpeakers 
of  the  two  houfes,  Manchefter  and  Lenthal,  at- 
tended by  eight  peers,  and  about  fixty  commoners, 
having  fecretly  retired  frpm  the  city,  prefented 
themfelves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  enfigns  of 
their  dignity  ;  and  complaining  of  the  violence  put 

»  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  6-J9   632.  ^  Iliid    vol.  vii.  p    6+1.  643. 

P^rendonj  vol.  v.  p.  61.     Whitlockc,  p,  269.     Cl.  Waiktr,  p   3S. 
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CHAP,  upon  them,  applied  to  the  array  for  defence  and 
Lix.  protection.  They  were  received  with  fliouts  and 
1^47.  acclamations  :  Refpecl  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the 
parliament  of  England  :  And  the  army  being  pro- 
vided with  fo  plaufible  a  pretence,  which,  in  all  pub- 
lic tranfactioiis,  is  of  great  confequence,  advanced 
to  chaftife  the  r^oelilous  city,  and  to  reinftate  the 
violated  parliament'. 

Neither.  Lenthal  nor  Mancheiler  were  efleemed 
independents  j  and  fuch  a  fhep  in  them  was  unex- 
pected. But  they  probably  forefaw,  that  the  army 
muft,  in  the  end,  prevail;  and  they  were  willing  to 
pav  court  in  time  to  that  authority,  which  began  to 
predominate  In  the  nation. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporifmg 
meafures,  and  obliged  to  refign,  at  once,  or  combat 
for  their  liberty  and  power,  prepared  themfelves 
with  vigour  for  defence,  and  determined  to  refill  the 
violence  of  the  army.  The  two  houfes  immediately 
chofe  new  fpeakers,  lord  Hunfdon,  and  Henry 
Pelham :  They  renewed  their  former  orders  for  en- 
lifting  troops  I  They  appointed  MaiTey  to  be  com- 
mander :  They  ordered  the  trained  bands  to  man 
the  lines :  And  the  whole  city  v/as  in  a  ferment,  and 
refounded  with  military  preparations'". 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army 
Hopped  or  retreated,  the  fhout  of  One  and  ally  ran 
with  alacrity,  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  among  the 
citizens  :  AVhen  news  came  of  their  advancing,  the 
cry  of  Treat  and  capitulate^  was  no  lefs  loiid  and 
vehement ".  The  terror  of  an  univerfal  pillage, 
and  even  maifacre,  had  feized  the  timid  inhabit- 
ants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainfborow,  being  fent 
by  t'he  general  over  the  river,  prefented  himfelf  be- 
fore Southwark,  and  was  gladly  received  by  feme 

'  Pviifli.  '.  ol.  viii.  p.  750.    Clarendon,  vol.  v,  p.  6^' 
M  Rufu,  vol.  vii    p.  646.        ^  Whitlocke,  p.  ^65. 
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foldiers,  who  were  quartered  there  for  Its  defence,  ^  ^^^  ^' 
and  who  were  refolved  not  to  feparate  their  interefls  v.,,^-.,,-^^ 
from  thofe  of  the  army.     It  behoved  then  the  par-      i647» 
Hament  to  fubmit.     The  anny  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  but  preferved  the  greateft  order, 
decency,  and  appearance  of  humility.     They  con- 
duced to  Weftminfter   the  two  fpeakers,  who  took 
their  feats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accufed  as   authors  of 
the   tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  mofi:  of  them  re- 
tired  beyond  fea :    Seven  peers  were  impeached  : 
The  mayor,   one  fiierifF,  and  three  aldermen,  fent 
to  the  Tower :  Several  citizens   and   officers  of  the 
militia    committed  to  prifon :     Every  deed  of  the 
parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of  the  tumult  till 
the  return  of  the  fpeakers :    The  hnes  about  the 
city  levelled :  The  militia  reflored  to  the  independ- 
ents :    Regiments  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  The  army 
Meufe :  And  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a  re-  pariil!f  ^^ 
gular  formed  fervitude,  a  day  was  appointed  of  fo-  ment. 
lemn  thankfgiving  for  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty  °. 
The  independent  party  among  the  commons  ex- 
ulted in  their  victory.     The  whole  authority  of  the 
nation,    they  imagined,    was  now  lodged  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  had  a  near  profpefl  of  moulding 
the  government  into  that  imaginary  republic  which 
had  long  been  the  objeft  of  their  wiilies.    They  had 
■fecretly  concurred  in  all  encroachments  of  the  mili- 
tary upon  the  civil  power ;  and  they  expe61:ed,  by 
the  terror  of  the  fword,  to  irni^ofe  a  more  nerfecl; 
fyftem  of  liberty-  on  the  reludlant  nation.  All  parties, 
the  king,  the  church,  the  parliament,  the  preibyte- 
rians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors  fiiice  the  commence- 
ment of  thefe  diforders  :   But  it  muft  be  confclTed, 
that  this  delufion  of  the  independents  and  republi- 
cans was,  of  all  others,  the  molt  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and    the  eltablilhed  maxims  of  policy. 

®  Runiworth,  vol.viii.  p.  797,  758,  SiC. 
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^  Li^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  leaders  of  that  party,  Vane,  Fiennes, 
%,^-.^-^  St.  John,  Martin,  the  men  in  England  the  moft 
^6^7.  celebrated  for  profound  thought  and  deep  contri- 
vance ;  and  by  their  wtU-coloured  pretences  and 
profeffions,  they  had  over-reached  the  whole  nation. 
To  deceive  fuch  men,  vi^ould  argue  a  fuperlative  ca- 
pacity in  Cromwel ;  were  it  not  that,  befides  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  dark,  crooked  coun- 
cils and  true  wifdom,  an  exorbitant  paffion  for  rule 
and  authority  will  make  the  moft  prudent  overlook 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  meafures  as  feem 
to  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  their  own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  eftabliilied  their 
dominion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to 
bring  the  king  to  Hampton-court,  and  he  lived, 
for  fom.e  time,  in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of 
dignity  and  freedom.  Such  equability  of  temper 
did  he  poffefs,  that  during  all  the  variety  of  fortune 
which  he  underwent,,  no  difference  was  perceived  in 
his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  and  though  a  pri- 
foner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moft  inveterate  enemies, 
he  fupported,  towards  all  who  approached  him,  the 
majefty  of  a  monarch;  and  that  neither  with  lefs 
nor  greater  ftate  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to 
maintain.  His  manner,  which  was  not  m  itfelf  po- 
pular nor  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from  its 
great  meeknefsand  equality. 

The  parhament  renewed  theirapplications  to  him, 
and  prefented  him  with  the  fame  conditions  which 
they  had  offered  at  Newcaftle.  The  king  declined 
accepting  them,  and  dtfired  the  pathament  to  take 
the  propofals  of  the  army  into  confideration,  and 
make  them  the  foundation  of  the  public  fettlement  p. 
He  ftili  entertained  hopes  that  his  negotiations  with 
the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs ; 
though  every  thing,  in  that  particular,  daily 
bore  a  worfe  afpecl.  Mod  hiftorians  have  thought 
that  Cromwel    never    was    fincere    in    his   profef- 

j  P  Kulli.  vol,  viii.  p.  Sio. 
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fions;  and  that,  having  by  force  rendered  himfelf  ^-^^,^^' 
mafler  of  the  king's  prrfon,  and,  by  fair  pretences,  v.^^..^-.^ 
acquired  the  countenance  of  the  royahfts,  he  had  1647. 
employed  thefe  advantages  to  the  enilaving  of  the 
parhamenc :  And  afterwards  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  eflaL-lifiinient  of  his  own  unlimited  authority, 
with  which  he  exteerud  the  reiioratlon,  and  even 
life  of  the  king,  altogether  incompatible.  This 
opinion,  fo  much  warranted  by  the  boundlefs  am- 
bition and  profound  diilimulation  of  his  character, 
meets  with  ready  belief;  though  it  is  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  narrownefs  of  human  views,  and  the 
darknefs  of  futurity,  to  fuppofe,  that  this  daring 
ufurper  was  guided  by  events,  and  did  not  as  yet 
foreiee,  with  any  alTurance,  that  unparalleled  great- 
nefs  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many  writers 
of  that  age  have  afferted'^,  that  he  really  intended 
to  make  a  private  bargain  with  the  king  ;  a  meafure 
which  carried  the  mod  plaufible  appearance  both 
for  his  fafety  and  advancement :  But  that  he  found 
infuperable  difficulties  in  reconciling  to  it  the  wild 
humours  of  the  army.  The  horror  and  antipathy 
of  thefe  fanatics  had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully 
fomented  againft  Charles ;  and  though  their  prin- 
ciples were  on  all  occafions  eafily  warped  and  eluded 
by  private  interefl,  yet  was  fome  colouring  requi- 
fite,  and  a  flat  contradiction  to  all  former  profef- 
■fions  and  tenets  could  not  iafely  be  propofed  to 
them.  It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  Cromwel  made 
ufe  of  this  reafon,  why  he  admitted  rarely  of  vifits 
from  the  king's  friends,  and  iliowed  lefs  favour  than 
formerly  to  the  royal  caufe.  The  agitators,  he  faid, 
had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had  re- 
prefented  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  lor  the  fake  of 
private  intereft,  was  ready  to  betray  the  caufe  of 
God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  De- 
fperatc  projecls  too,  he  aflerted  to  be  fecretly  form- 
ed, for  the  murder  of  the  king ;  and  he  pretended 

^  See  note  [CJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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c  u  A  P.  much  to  dread  left  all  his  authority,  and  that  of 
^;^^'  the  commanding  officers,  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
iQ^y,  flrain  thefe  enthufiafts  from  their  bloody  purpofes  ^ 
Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king, 
of  menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators,  he  began 
to  think  of  retiring  from  Hampton-court,  and  of 
putting  himfelf  in  fome  place  of  fafety.  The 
guards  were  doubled  upon  him  :  The  promifcuous 
c.oncourfe  of  people  reftrained :  A  more  jealous 
care  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon :  All,  under 
colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger ;  but  really 
with  a  view  of  making  him  uneafy  in  his  prefent 
fituation.  Thefe  artifices  foon  produced  the  in- 
tended effect.  Charles,  who  was  naturally  apt  to 
be  fwayed  by  counfel,  and  who  had  not  then  accefs 
to  any  good  counfel,  took  fuddenly  a  refolution  of 
withdrawing  himfelf,  though  without  any  concerted, 
at  ieaft  any  rational,  fcheme  for  the  future  difpofal 
nth  Nov.  of  his  perfon.  Attended  only  by  fir  John  Berkeley, 
Afnburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton- 
court  ;  and  his  efcape  was  not  difcovered  till  near 
an  hour  after  ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  direfted  to  the  par- 
liament, to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who 
had  attended  him '.  All  night  he  travelled  through 
the  forefl,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Titchfield,  a  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton's,  where  the  countefs 
dowager  refided,  a  woman  of  honour,  to  w^hom 
the  king  knew  he  might  fafely  entruft  his  perfon. 
Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  the 
fea-coaft  ;  and  expreffed  great  anxiety,  that  a  fhip 
which  he  feemed  to  look  for,  had  not  arrived  ;  and 
thence,  Berkeley  and  Leg,  who  were  not  in  the 
fecret,  conjectured,  that  his  intention  was  to  tranf- 
port  himfelf  beyond  fea. 
The  Icing  The  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
incVf  '  cealed  at  Titchfield:  What  meafure  fJiould  next  be 
Wight.       embraced  was  the  queftion.     In  the  neighbourhood 

'  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  76.  *  Rufli.  vol,  viii.  p,  S71. 
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lay  the  ifle  of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  go-  chap. 
vernor.  This  man  was  entirely  dependent  on  ^^^-  ^ 
Cromwel.  At  his  recommendation  he  had  married  1647. 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  Hampden,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
wel's,  and  whofe  memory  was  ever  refpecled  by 
him.  Thefe  circumftances  were  very  unfavourable: 
Yet,  becaufe  the  governor  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, the  king's  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  good  character  in  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  have  recourfe  to  him,  in  the  prefent  exi- 
gence, when  no  other  rational  expedient  could  be 
thought  of.  Afhburnham  and  Berkeley  were  dif- 
patched  to  the  ifland.  They  had  orders  not  to  in- 
form Hammond  of  the  place  where  the  king  was 
concealed,  till  they  had  firll  obtained  a  promife 
from  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majefly,  though  the 
parliament  and  army  fhould  require  him  ;  but  to 
reftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect 
him.  This  promife,  it  is  evident,  would  have 
been  a  very  flender  fecurlty  :  Yet  even  without  ex- 
afting  it,  Alhbumham,  imprudently,  if  not  trea- 
cheroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Titchfield  ;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  .to  put  himfelf  in  his  hands, 
and  to  attend  him  to  Cariforoke-caftie  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  where,  though  received  with  great  demon- 
ftrations  of  refped  and  duty,  he  v/as  in  reality  a 
'  prifoner. 

Lord  Clarendon  ^  is  pofitive,  that  the  king, 
when  he  fled  from  Hampton-court,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  this  ifland  ;  and  indeed  all  the  cir- 
cumfliances  of  that  hifl;orian's  narrative,  which  we 
have  here  followed,  fl:rongly  favour  this  opinion.  But 
there  remains  a  letter  of  Charles's  to  the  earl  of 
Laneric,  fecretary  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  that  meafure  was  voluntarily  em- 
braced ;  and  even  infmuates,  that,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  he  might  have  been  in  Jerfey  or  any  other 

t  P,  79j  So,  &c. 
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CHAP,  place  of  fafety ".     Perhaps,  he  flill  confided  In  the 

^fl^-      promifes  of  the  generals  j  and  flattered  himfelf,  that 

J647.      if  he  were  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  agitators, 

by  which  his  life  was  immediately  threatened,  they 

would  execute  what  they  had  fo  ofien  promifed  in ' 

his  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for 
it  is  impofTible  fully  to  afcertain  the  truth ;  Charles 
never  took  a  weaker  ftep,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to 
Cromwel  and  all  his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged 
in  a  place,  removed  from  his  partifans,  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  army,  whence  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  deliver  him,  either  by  force  or  artifice.  And 
though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  Cromwel, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  to  have  fent  him  thither ;  yet 
fuch  a  meafure,  without  the  king's  confent,  would 
have  been  very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with  fome 
danger.  That  the  king  ihould  voluntarily  throw 
himfelf  into  the  fnare,  and  thereby  gratify  his  im.- 
placable  perfecutors,  was  to  them  an  incident  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  and  proved  in  the  iifue  very  fatal 
to  him. 

Cromwel  being  now  entirely  mafter  of  the  par- 
liament, and  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon,  applied  himfelf 
ferioufiy  to  quell  thofe  diforders  in  the  army,  which 
he  himfelf  had  fo  artfully  raifed,  and  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  againft  both  king  and  parliament.  In 
order  to  engage  the  troops  into  a  rebellion  againft 
their  mafters,  he  had  encouraged  an  arrogant  fpirit 
among  the  inferior  officers  and  private  men ;  and 
the  camp,  in  many  refpefts,  carried  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themfelves  w^ere  formed  into  a  kind  of 
republic;  and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for 
the  fettlement  of  the  ftate,  were  every  day  the  topics 
of  converfation  among  thefe  armed  legiflators. 
Royalty  it  was  agreed  to  abolilh  :  Nobility  raufl  be 
^  See  note  [D}  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume. 
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fet  afide :  Even  all  ranks  of  men  be  levelled  ;  and  c  H  A  P. 
an  unlverfal  equality  of  property,  as  well  as  of  ^  j  ^ 
power,  be  introduced  among  the  citizens.  The  1647. 
faints,  they  faid,  were  the  fait  of  the  earth  :  An  en- 
tire parity  had  place  among  the  ele6l :  And,  by  the 
fame  rule,  that  the  apoflles  were  exalted  from  the 
molt  ignoble  profefiions,  the  meaneft  fentinel,  if  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard 
with  the  greateft  commander.  In  order  to  wean 
the  foldiers  from  thefe  licentious  maxims,  Cromwel 
had  iifued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  meetings  of 
the  agitators  ;  and  he  pretended  to  pay  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  parliament,  whom,  being  now  fully 
reduced  to  fubjedion,  he  purpofed  to  make,  for  the 
future,  the  inllruments  of  his  authority.  But  the 
Levellers,  for  fo  that  party  in  the  army  was  called, 
having  experienced  the  fweets  of  dominion,  would 
not  fo  eafily  be  deprived  of  it.  They  fecretly  con- 
tinued their  meetings :  They  aflerted,  that  their 
officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  flate, 
needed  reformation:  Several  regiments  joined  in 
feditious  remonftrances  and  petitions '''.  Separate 
rendezvoufes  -were  concerted :  And  every  thing 
tended  to  anarchy  and  confufion.  But  this  diflem- 
per  was  foon  cured  by,  the  rough,  but  dexterous, 
hand  of  Cromwel.  He  chofe  the  opportunity  of 
a  review,  that  he  might  difplay  the  greater  boldnefs 
and  fpread  the  terror  the  wider.  He  feized  the 
ringleaders  before  their  companions :  Held  in  the 
field  a  council  of  war  :  Shot  one  mutineer  inftantly : 
And  (truck  fuch  dread  into  the  reft,  that  they  pre- 
fently  threw  down  the  fymbols  of  fedition,  which 
they  had  difplayed,  and  thenceforth  returned  to 
their  wonted  difcipline  and  obedience  ^,  g 

Cromwel  had  great  deference  for  the  counfels 
of  Ireton ;  a  man  who,  haying  grafted  the  foldier 
®n   the   lawyer,    the    ftatefman  on  the  faint,  had 

^^  Rufh.  vol.  v'.W.  p.  845.  859. 

^  Idem,  ibid.  p.  875,     Claren4pnj  vol.  v.  p.  87. 
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c  H  A.P.  adopted  fuch  principles  as  were  fitted  to  introduce 
^^^^  the  fevered  tyranny,  while  they  feemed  to  encourage 
j6^y.      the    mod  unbounded    licenfe    in    human   fociety. 
Fierce  in  his  nature,  though  probably  fincere  in  his 
intentions,  he  purpofed  by  arbitrary  power  to  efla- 
blifli  liberty,  and,  in  profecution    of  his  imagined 
religious    purpofes,    he   thought   himfelf  difpenfed 
from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  by  which 
inferior    mortals   mufl  allow  themfelves   to  be  go- 
verned.     From   his  fuggefdon,    Cromwel   fecretly 
called  at  Windfor  a  council  of  the  chief  officers,  in 
order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the 
nation,  and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon^ 
In  this  conference,  which  commenced  with  devout 
prayers,    poured   forth    by  Cromwel  himfelf,  and 
other  infpired  perfons  (for  the  officers  of  this  army 
received  infpiration  with  their  commifiion),  was  firft 
opened  the  daring  and  unheard-of  counfel,  of  bring- 
ing the  king  to  judice,   and  of  punifiiing,  by  a  ju- 
dicial fentence,  their  fovereign,  for  his  pretended 
tyranny  and    mal-adminidration.       While  Charles 
lived,  even  though  rediained  to  the  clofed  prifon, 
confpiracies,  they  knew,    and  infurreftions  would 
never  be  wanting  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  fo 
extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  party, 
and  whom  the  nation  in  general  began  to  regard 
with  great  affeftion  and  compaffion.     To  murder 
him  privately  was  expofed  to  the  imputation  of  in- 
judice  and  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  bafenefs  of 
fuch  a  crime  j  and  every  odious  epithet  of  Traitor 
and  AJfaJJin  would,  by  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind, be  undifputably  afcribed  to  the  aftors  in  fuch 
a  villany.     Some  unexpeded  procedure  m.ud  be  at- 
tempted, which  would  adonifh  the  world  by  its  no- 
velty,  would    bear    the  femblance  of  judice,    and 
would   cover  its  barbarity  by  the  audacioufnefs  of 
the  enterprife.     Striking  in  with  the  fanatical  no- 

y  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  91,  ;. 
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tions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would  c  ii  A  P. 
enfure   the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,    and       ^^^- 
ferve  as  a  general  engagement  againft  the  royal  fa-      k^^^,. 
mily,  whom,  by  their  open  and  united  deed,  they 
would  fo  heinoully  affront  and  injure  '\ 

This  meafure,  therefore,  being  fecretly  refolved 
on,  it  was  requifite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  par- 
liament adopt  it,  and  to  conduct  them  from  vio- 
lence to  violence,  till  this  laft  acl  of  atrocious  ini- 
quity fliould  feem  in  a  manner  wholly  inevitable. 
The  king,  in  order  to  remove  thofe  fears  and  jea- 
loufies,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded  as  reafons 
for  every  invafion  of  the  confiitution,  had  offered, 
by  a  meflage  fent  from  Cariibroke-cafi-le,  to  refign, 
during  his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and 
the  nomination  to  all  the  great  offices;  provided 
that,  after  his  demife,  thefe  prerogatives  fliould 
revert  to  the  crown  \  But  the  parliament  acted 
entirely  as  victors  and  enemies  ;  and,  in  all  their 
tranfadions  with  him,  payed  no  longer  any  regard 
to  equity  or  reafon.  At  the  inftigation  of  the  inde- 
pendents and  army,  they  neglefted  this  ofier,  and 
framed  four  propofals,  which  they  fent  him  as  pre- 
liminaries ;  and,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat, 
they  demanded  his  pofitive  affent  to  all  of  them. 
By  one,  he  was  required  to  invefl:  the  parliament 
with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years,  together 
with  an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money  fliould  be 
-neceffary  for  exercifing  it:  And  even  after  the 
twenty  years  fliould  be  elapfed,  they  referved  a  righ* 
of  refuming   the   fame  authority,    v\'henever  they 

^  The  following  was  a  favourite  text  among  the  enthnfiafts  of 
that  age  :  "  Let  the  high  praifes  of  God  be  in  the  mouths  of  his 
*'  faints,  and  a  two-fold  fwovd  in  their  hands,  to  CAecute  vengeance 
*'  upon  the  heathen  and  puniOiment  upon  the  people  ;  to  bind  thciv 
"  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  letters  of  iron;  to  exe- 
s' cute  upon  them  the  judgments  written  ;  This  honour  have  a'l 
"  h'S  faints."  Pfalm  cxlix.  ver.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Kueli  Peters,  the  mad 
chaplain  of  Cromwel,  preached  Ircquently  upon  ihii  tejxt. 

*  Rufii,  vol,  viii.  p.  gSo» 
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CHAP-  iliould  declare  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  require 
^^^-  it.  By  the  fecond,  he  was  to  recal  all  his  procla- 
*6^''7*~^  mations  and  declarations  againft  the  parliament, 
and  aknowledge  that  alTembly  to  have  taken  arms 
in  their  juft  and  neceflary  defence.  By  the  third, 
he  was  to  annul  all  the  ads,  and  void  all  the  pa- 
tents of  peerage,  which  had  paffed  the  great  feal, 
fmce  it  had  been  carried  from  London  by  lord- 
keeper  Littleton ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  renounce 
for  the  future  the  power  of  making  peers  without 
confent  of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he  gave  the 
two  houfes  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  pro- 
per :  A  demand  feemingly  of  no  great  importance ; 
but  contrived  by  the  independents,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  remove  the  parliament  to  places  where  it 
fhould  remain  in  perpetual  fubjedion  to  the  army^ 
i6-,8.  The  king  regarded  the  pretenfion  as  unufual  and 

exorbitant,  that  he  fhould  make  fuch  conceffions, 
while  not  fecure  of  any  fettlement  ;  and  fhould 
blindly  truft  his  enemies  for  the  conditions  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  grant  him.  Lie  required, 
therefore,  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  parliament, 
and  defired,  that  all  the  terms  on  both  fides  fhould 
be  adjufled,  before  any  concefTion,  on  either  fide, 
fhould  be  infifted  on.  The  republican  party  in  the 
houfe  pretended  to  take  fire  at  thisanfwer;  and  openly 
inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  againft  the  perfon  and 
government  of  the  king ;  whofe  name,  hitherto, 
had  commonly,  in  all  debates,  been  mentioned 
with  fome  degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  feeming 
to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  army,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  many  thoufand  godly  men,  who  had  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  faid, 
that  the  king,  by  denying  the  four  bills,  had  re- 
fufed  fafety  and  protection  to  his  people ;  that  their 
obedience  to  him  was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his 
proteclron  of  them  ;  and  that,  as  he  had.  failed  on 

^  Cinrendon,  vol.  v.  p.  88. 
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!ns  part,  they  were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  al-  CHAP, 
legiance,  and  muft  fettle  the  nation  without  con-  ^^^^ 
fulting  any  longer  fo  mifguided  a  prince  '.  Crom-  jg^g. 
wel,  after  giving  an  ample  character  of  the  valour, 
good  affeftions,  and  godlinefs  of  the  army,  fub- 
joined,  that  it  was  expeded  the  parliament  fliould 
guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their  ovyn  power 
and  refolutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  people  any- 
longer  to  expect  fafety  and  government  from  an  ob- 
ftinate  man,  v/hofe  heart  God  had  hardened ;  that 
thofe  who  at  the  expence  of  their  blood  had  hither- 
to defended  the  parliament  from  fo  many  dangers, 
would  Hill  continue,  with  fidehty  and  courage,  to 
proteQ;  them  againfh  all  oppofition  in  this  vigorous 
meafure.  '^  Teach  them  not,"  added  he,  "  by  your 
*'  neglecting  your  own  fafety  and  that  of  the  king- 
"  dom  (in  which  theirs  too  is  involved),  to  imagine 
•'  themfelves  betrayed,  and  theii*  interefts  aban- 
*'  doned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irreconcileable 
*'  enemy,  whom,  for  your  fake,  they  have  dared 
''  to  provoke.  Beware,  fand  at  thefe  words  h& 
*'  laid  his  hand  on  his  /word J ^  beware,  left  defpair 
**  caufe  them  to  feek  fafety  by  fome  other  m.eans 
"  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not  how  to 
*'  confult  your  own  fafety  ''.*'  Such  arguments 
prevailed ,  though  ninety-one  members  had  iliil  the 
courage  to  oppofe.  It  vv'as  voted  that  no  more  ad-  15th  Tan^ 
dreffes  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or  mef- 
fages  be  received  from  him  j  and  that  it  be  treafon 
for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houfes,  to 
have  any  intercourfe  with  him.  The  lords  con- 
curred in  the  fame,  ordinance  ^. 

By  this  vote  of  non-addreffes,  fo  It  was  called, 
the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a 
meafure  was  fupported  by  a  declaration  of  the  com-' 

•=  Cl.  Walk-er,  p.  70.  ^  idem,  ibid. 

«  Rufli.  vol.  viii,  p.  965.  957. 
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CHAP,  mons  no  lefs  violent.  The  blackefl  calumnies  wertf 
^^^-  there  thrown  upon  the  king  ;  fuch  as,  even  in  their 
iSisT^  famous  remonilrance,  they  thought  proper  to  omit, 
as  incredible  and  extravagant  :  The  poifoning  of 
his  father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle,  the  contriv- 
ing of  the  Irifh  maflacre  ^  By  blading  his  fame^ 
had  that  injury  been  in  their  power,  they  formed  a 
very  proper  prelude  to  the  executing  of  violence  on 
his  perfon. 

No  fooner  had  the  king  refufed  his  alTent  to  the 
four  bills,  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the 
army,  removed  all  his  fervants,  cut  off  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  his  friends,  and  ihut  him  up  in  clofe 
confinement-*  The  king  afterwards  fliowed  to  fir 
Philip  Warwick,  a  decrepid  old  man,  who,  he  faid, 
was  employed  to  kindle  his  fire,  and  was  the  befl 
company  he  enjoyed,  during  feveral  months  that 
this  rigorous  confinement  lafted  °.  No  amufement 
was  allowed  him,  nor  fociety,  which  might  relieve 
his  anxious  thoughts :  To  be  fpeedily  poifoned  or 
affaffmated  was  the  only  profpect  which  he  had  every 
moment  before  his  eyes :  For  he  entertained  no 
apprehenfion  of  a  judicial  fentence  and  execution  ; 
an  event  of  which  no  hiftory  hitherto  furnifhed  an 
example.  Meanwhile,  the  parliament  was  very  in- 
duflrious  in  publifhing,  from  time  to  time,  the  in- 
telligence which  they  received  from  Hammond  ; 
how  cheerful  the  king  was,  how  pleafed  with  every 
one  that  approached  him,  how  fatisfied  in  his  pre- 
fent  condition " :  As  if  the  view  of  fuch  benignity 
and  conftancy  had  not  been  more  proper  to  inflame, 
than  allay,  the  general  compalTion  of  the  people. 
The  great  fource  whence  the  king  derived  confo- 
lation  amidft  all  his  calamities,  was  undoubtedly 
religion ;  a  principle  which  in  him  feems  to  have 
contained  nothing  fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which 

f  Rufh.  vol.  viii.  p.  593.    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  ^3, 
8  Warwick,  p.  329.  b  Ruih.  vol,  viii.  p.  9S9. 
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enraged  him  again  his  adverfaries-,  or  terrified  him  C  ha  p. 
with  the  difmal  profped  of  futurity.     While  every  _^^^'^;  ^ 
thing  around  him  bore  a  hoftile  afpedl ;  while  friends,     ,643. 
family,  relations,  whom  he  pafTionately  loved,  w^re 
placed  at  a  diftance,  and  unable  to  ferve  him  ;  he 
repofed  himfelf  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that 
Being  who   penetrates  and  fuftains  all  nature,  and 
whofe  feverities,  if  received  with  piety  and  refigna- 
tion,  he  regarded  as  the  fureft  pledges  of  unexhauft- 
ed  favour. 

The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  f^ecnnd 
not  in  tranquillity  that  power  which  they  had  ob-  civilwar. 
tained  with  fo  much  violence  and  injmlice.  Com- 
binations and  confpiracies,  they  were  fenfible,  were 
every  where  forming  around  them  ;  and  Scotland, 
whence  the  king's  caufe  had  received  the  firll  fatal 
difafter,  feemed  now  to  promife  its  fupport  and 
affiftance. 

Before  the  furrender  of  the  king's  perfon  at  New-^ 
caftle,  and  much  more  fmce  that  event,  the  fubjedls 
of  difcontent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  independents,  who  began  to 
prevail  took  all  occafions  of  mortifying  the  Scots, 
whom  the  prefbyterians  looked  on  with  the  greatefl 
afteftion  and  veneration.  When  the  Scottifli  com- 
mifTioners,  who,  joined  to  a  committee  of  Engliih 
lords  and  commons,  had  managed  the  war,  were 
.ready  to  depart,  it  was  propofed  in  parliament  to 
give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities  and  good  offices. 
The  independents  infilled,  that  the  v/ords  Good  offices 
fliould  be  ftruck  out ;  and  thus  the  whole  brotherly 
friendfliip  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Scots  re- 
folved  itfelf  into  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  fub- 
jeftion  of  the  parliament,  the  feizing  o^  the  king  at 
Holdenby,  his  confinement  in  Cariibroke-caiUe, 
were  fo  many  blows  fenfibly  felt  by  that  nation,  as 
threatening  the  final  overthrow  of  prelhyteryj  to  which 
I  2  ihey 
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P  they  were  fo  paiHonately  devoted.  The  coveti'anY 
^^  was  profanely  called,  in  the  hoiife  of  commons,  an 
almanac  out  of  date';  and  that  impietv,  though 
complained  of,  had  paffed  unceni'ured.  Inflead  of 
being  able  to  determine  and  eftablifh  ortliodoxy  by 
the  iword  and  by  penal  ftatutes,  they  faw  the  fecla- 
rian  army,  who  were  abfolute  maflers,  claim  an  un- 
bounded liberty  of  confcience,  which  the  prefby- 
terians  recrarded  with  the  utm.ofl  abhorrence.  All 
tne  violences  put  on  the  king  they  loudly  blamed,  as 
repugnant  to  the  covenant,  by  which  they  flood  en- 
gaged to  defend  his  royal  perfon.  And  thofe  very 
actions  of  which  they  themfelves  had  been  guilty, 
they  denominated  treafon  and  rebellion,  when  exe- 
cuted by  an  oppofite  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laneric, 
wIjo  were  fent  to  London,  protefted  againft  the  four 
bills  ;  as  containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the 
king's  civil  power,  and  providing  no  fecurity  for  re- 
ligion. They  complained,  that  notwithltanding  this 
proteftation,  the  bilis  were  ffcili  infilied  on;  contrary 
to  the  folemn  league,  and  to  the  treaty  between  the 
two  nations.  And  when  they  accompanied  the 
Englifh  commiffioners  to  the  iile  of  Wight,  they  fe- 
cretly  formed  a  treaty  with  the  king,  for  arming- 
Scotland  in  his  favour  ^. 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  In  Scot-i 
I  land  :  The  Royaliftsy  v/ho  infilled  upon  the  reftora- 
tion  of  tlie  king's  authority,  without  any  regard  to 
religious  fefts  or  tenets:  Of  thefe  Montrofe,  though 
abient,  was  regarded  as  the  head.  The  Rigid 
frejhyterians,  who  hated  the  king,  even  more  than 
they  abhorred  toleration  ;  and  who  determined  ta 
give  him  no  affiflance,  till  he  fliould  fubferibe  the 
covenant :  Thefe  were  governed  by  Argyle.  The 
Moderate  frcjhyi'^rians^  who  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  inlereils  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and 

i  CI.  Walker,  p.  80,  ^  Clarent^on,  vol.  v.  p.  loi. 
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hoped,  by  fupporting  the  prefDyterlan  party  In  Eng-  C  H 

land,  to  iLipprels  the  fei:lanan  army,  and  to  rcinitaLe  ^ ^ 

the  parhainent,  as  well   as   the  king,  in  their  jult       i, 
freedom  and  ainhoricy  :   The  two  brothers,  liauiil- 
ton  and  Lantric,  were  leaders  of  this  party. 

When  Fendennis  caftle  was  iurrendcred  to  the 
parliamentary  army,  liamikon,  who  then  obtained 
his  hberty,  returned  into  Scotland  ;  and  being  ge- 
weroully  determined  to  remember  ancient  favours, 
more  than  recent  injuries,  he  immediately  em- 
braced, with  zeal  and  iQccefs,  the  protection  of  the 
royal  caufe.  lie  obtained  a  vote  from  the  ScottiHi 
parliament  to  arm  40^000  men  in  fupport  or  the 
king'3  aiJthority,  and  to  call  over  a  confiderable 
body  under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottifh 
forces  m  Ulfter.  And  though  he  openly  proteited, 
that  the  covenant  v/as  the  foundation  of  all  his  mea- 
fi^r-es^  he  fecretiy  entered  into  correfpondence  with 
the  Englilh  royaliils,  nr  IVIarmaduke  Langdale  and 
{JiY  Philip  Mulgrave,  who  had  levied  conliderable 
forces  in  ,the  north  of  England. 

The  general  aiienibly,  who  fat  at  the  fame  time, 
and  was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  confequence 
of  tl;iefe  meafureSy  and  forel'aw  that  the  oppofite 
party,  if  fuccefsful,  would  effecl  the  reftoration  of 
monarchy,  without  the  eitabliflrraent  of  preibytery, 
;n  England,.  To  joiii  the  king  before  he  had  fub- 
fcribed  the  covenant  was^  in  their  eyes,  to  rellore 
jiim  to  his  honour  before  Chriil  had  obtained  his '  j 
and  they  thundered  out  anathemas  againlt  every  one 
who  paid  obedience  to  the  parliament.  Two  fu- 
preme  independent  judicatures  were  erected  in  the 
kingdom ;  one  threatening  the  people  with  damna- 
tion and  eternal  torments,  the  other  with  imprifon- 
ment,  banilhment,  and  military  execution.  The 
people  were  dillraded  in  their  choice ;  and  the  ar« 
mainent  of  Hamilton's  party,  though  feconded  by 

i  Whitlocke,  p.  305. 
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CHAP,  all  the  civil  power,  went  on  but  flowly.     The  roy- 
^  allfts  he  would  not  as  yet  allow  to  join  him,  left  he 

might  give  oifence  to  the  ecclefiaftlcal  party; 
though  he  fecretly  promifed  them  truft  and  prefer- 
ment as  foon  as  his  army  fhould  advance  into  Eng« 
land. 

While  the  Scots  were  making  preparations  for 
the  invafion  of  England,  every  part  of  that  king- 
dom was  agitated  with  tumults,  infurreftions,  con- 
fpirscieSj  difcontents.  It  is  feldom  that  the  people 
gain  any  thing  by  revolutions  in  government;  be- 
caufe  the  new  fettlement,  jealous  and  infeciire,  mull 
commonly  be  fupported  with  more  expence  and 
feverity  than  the  old  :  But  on  no  occafion  was  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  more  fenfibly  felt,  than  in  the 
prefent  fiti-aiion  of  P^ngland.  Complaints  againft 
the  oppreffion  of  fhip-meney,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  itar-chaniber,  had  roufed  the  people  to  arms ; 
And  having  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the 
crown,  ihey  found  themfelves  loaded  with  a  muU 
tiplicity  of  taxes,  formerly  unknown  ;  and  fcarcely 
an  appearance  of  law  and  liberty  remained  in  the 
adminifcration.  The  prell)yterian3,  who  had  chiefly 
fupported  the  war,  were  enraged  to  find  the  prize, 
juft  when  it  feemed  within  their  reach,  fnatched 
by  violence  from  them.  The  royallfts,  difappointed 
in  their  expedations,  by  the  cruel  treatment  which 
the  king  now  received  from  the  army,  were  ftrongly 
animated  to  reflore  him  to  liberty,  and  to  recover 
the  advantages  which  they  had  unfortunately  loft. 
All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation 
at  feeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  power, 
and  king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  fub- 
jedion  by  a  mercenary  army.  Many  perfons  of 
family  and  diftlndion  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament :  But  all  thefe 
were,  by  the  new  party,  deprived  of  authority; 
and  every  ofllce  was  entrufted  to  the  moft  ignoble 
part  of  the  nation.  A  bafe  populace  exalted  above 
3  their 
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their  fuperiors:  Hypocrites  exercifing  iniquity  un-  chap. 
der  thie  vizor  of  religion  :  Thefe  circumilances  pro-      ^^■^* 
mifed  not  much  liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people  ;  and 
thefe  were  now  found  united  in  the  fame  ufurped  and 
illegal  adminiftration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  combine  in 
their  hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the 
feveral  parties  purfued  were  fo  different,  that  little 
concert  was  obferved  in  their  infurre6lions,  Lang- 
horne,  Poyer,  and  Powel,  prefbyterian  officers,  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the 
firll  that  declared  themfelves  ;  and  they  drew  toge- 
ther a  confiderable  army  in  thofe  parts,  which  were 
extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe.  An  infur- 
rection  was  raifed  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  the 
earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  fu-  Charles  Lucas, 
fir  George  Lille,  excited  commotions  in  Elfex. 
The  carl  of  Holland,  who  had  feveral  times  changed 
fides  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
endeavoured  to  alfemble  forces  in  Surrey.  Pomfret 
caftle  in  Yorkjfhire  was  furprifed  by  Maurice.  Lang- 
dale  and  Mufgrave  were  in  arms,  and  mafters  of 
Berwic  and  CarliHe  in  the  north. 

What  feemed  the  mod  dangerous  circumftance, 
the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  feized  the  fleet. 
Seventeen  fhips,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  de- 
clared for  the  king ;  and  putting  Rainfborow,  their 
admiral,  afliore,  f  died  over  to  Holland,  where  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  the  command  of  them  "\ 

The  Englifh  royalifts  exclaimed  loudly  againfl 
Hamilton's  delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  re- 
fined policy  in  the  Scots;  as  if  their  inrentions  were, 
that  all  the  king's  party  fhould  be  firft  fuppreffed, 
and  the  viftory  remain  folely  to  the  prefbyterians. 
Hamilton,  with  better  reafon,  complained  of  the 
precipitate  humour  of  the  Englifli  royalifts,  who,  by 

"*  Clarendon,  vol-  v.  p.  137. 
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CHAP,  their  ill-timed  infurredions,  forced  him  to  march 
^^P^-  his  army  before  his  levies  were  completed,  or  his 
"  164.S.       preparations  in  any  forwardnefs. 

No  commotions  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  ap- 
prentices, which  was  foon  fuppreffed,  were  raifed  in 
London  :  The  terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens 
in  fubjeclion.  The  parliament  was  fo  overawed, 
that  they  declared  the  Scots  to  be  enemies,  and  all 
who  joined  them  traitors.  Ninety  members^  how^- 
ever,  of  the  lower  houfe  had  the  courage  to  dilTent 
from  this  vote. 

Cp.omwei.,    and  the  mihtary  council  prepared 
themfelves  with  vigour  and   condud:  for  defence. 
The  eftablifhment  of    the  army  was  at  this   time 
26,000  men;   but  by  enlifting  fupernumeraries,  the 
legiments  were  greatly  augmented,  and  commonly 
confided  of  more  than  double  their  ftated  comple- 
ment ".     Colonel  Horton  firft  attacked  the  revolted 
troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  confiderable  de- 
feat.    The  remnants  of  the  vanquiflied  threw  them- 
felves into  Pembroke,  and  were   there   clofely  be- 
fieged,  and  foon  after  taken,  by  Cromwel.     Lambert 
was    oppofed   to   Langdale    and   Mufgrave   in    the 
north,    and   gained    advantages    over    them.     Sir 
Michael  Livefey  defeated   the  earl   of  Holland  at 
^    Kingflon,  and  purfuing  his  victory,  took  him  prir 
foner    at   St.  Neots.      Fairfax,    having   routed    the 
Kentiih  royalifts  at  Maid  (tone,  folk) wed  the  broken 
army  :  And  when  they  joined  the  royalifts  of  EiTex, 
and  threw  themfelves  into  Colchefter,  he  laid  fiege 
to  that  place,  which  defended  itfelf  to  the  lafl  ex- 
tremity.    A  new  fleet  was  manned,  and  fent  out 
under  the  command  of  Warvvic,  to  oppofe  the  re- 
volted fhips,  of  which  the  prince  had  taken  the 
fommand. 
--^  Wnij.E  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters, 

the  parUament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  ta 
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SlQ.  with  its  wonted  courage  and  fpirlt.  The  mem- 
bers, who  had  withdrawn,  from  terror  of  the  army, 
returned ;  and  infufmg  boldnefs  into  their  compa- 
nions, reftored  to  the  prefoyterian  party  the  afcend- 
anl:  which  it  had  formerly  loft.  The  eleven  im- 
peached members  were  recalled,  and  the  vote,  by 
which  they  were  expelled,  was  reverfed.  The  vote 
too  of  non-addrefles  was  repealed  ;  and  comniiilion- 
ers,  five  peers  and  ten  commoners,  were  fent  to 
Newport,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  treat 
with  the  king  °.  He  was  allowed  to  fummon  fe- 
veral  of  his  friends  and  old  counfcllors,  that  he 
might  have  their  advice  in  this  important  tranfac- 
tion  p.  The  theologians,  on  both  fides,  armed  with 
their  fyllogifms  and  quotations,  attended  as  auxilia- 
ries '^.  By  them  the  flame  had  firft  been  raifed  j 
and  their  appearance  was  but  a  bad  prognoftic  of 
its  extinction.  Any  other  inftruments  feemed  better 
adapted  for  a  treaty  of  pacification. 

When  the  king  preiented  himfelf  to  this  com-  i8th  Sept. 
pany,  a  great  and  fenfible  alteration  was  remarked  Ne^^pert. 
in  his  afped,  from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before, 
when  he  refided  at  Hampton- court.  The  moment 
his  fervants  had  been  removed,  he  had  laid  afide  all 
care  of  his  perfon,  and  had  allowed  his  beard  and 
hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  difhevelled  and  neglefted. 
His  hair  was  become  almoft  entirely  grey  ;  either 
from  the  decline  of  years,  or  from  that  load  of 
forrows,  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which, 
though  borne  with  conftancy,  preyed  inwardly  on 
his  fenfible  and  tender  mind.  His  friends  beheld 
■vyith  compaflion,  and  perhaps  even  his  enemies, 
that  grey  and  difcrozuned  bead,  as  he  himfelf  terms 
it,  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  the  truth  of  the  fenti- 
ment,  rather  than  any  elegance  of  expreilion,  ren- 
ders very  pathetic '.     Having  in  vain  endeavoured 

®  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  i8o.    Sir  Edward  Walker's  pu-fefl  cop'es, 
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CHAP,  by  courage  to  defend  his  throne  from  his  armed 
^^^'      adverfaries,  it  now  behoved  him,  by  reafoning  and 
1648.     perfuafion,  to  fave  fome  fragments  of  it  from  thefe 
peaceful,  and  no  lefs  implacable  negotiators.' 

The  vigour  of  ^he  king's  mind,  notwithflanding 
the  feeming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  un- 
broken and  undecayed.  The  parliamentary  com- 
miffioners  would  allow  none  of  his  counfel  to  be 
prefent,  and  refufed  to  enter  into  reafoning  with  any 
but  himfelf.  He  alone,  during  the  tranfactions  of 
two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  argument 
againft  fifteen  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  capa- 
city in  both  houfes  ;  and  no  advantage  was  ever  ob- 
tained over  him '.  This  was  the  fcene,  above  all 
others,  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A 
quick  conception,  a  cultivated  underflanding,  a 
chafte  elocution,  a  dignified  manner ;  by  thefe  ac- 
complifhments  he  triumphed  in  all  difculfions  of 
cool  and  temperate  reafoning.  'The  king  is  much 
changed^  faid  the  earl  of  Salifbury  to  fir  Philip 
Warwic  :  He  is  extremely  itnproved  of  late.  No, 
replied  fir  Philip  ;  he  was  always  fo  :  But  you  are 
now  at  laji  fenfible  of  it '.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  dif- 
courfmg  with  his  fellow-commilTioners,  drew  an  ar- 
gument from  the  king's  uncommon  abilities,  why 
the  terms  of  pacification  mufl  be  rendered  more 
itrid  and  rigid  ".  But  Charles's  capacity  fhone  not 
equally  in  action  as  in  reafoning. 

The  firft  point,  infifted  on  by  the  parliamentary 
commifiioners,  v/as  the  king's  recalling  all  his 
proclamations  and  declarations  againft  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  acknowledging  that  they  had  taken 
arms  in  their  own  defence.  He  frankly  offered 
the  former  conceflion  ;  but  long  fcrupled  the  lat- 
ter. 1  he  falfehood,  as  well  as  indignity,  of  that 
acknowledgment,  begat  in  his  breaft  an  extreme  re- 

•  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p,  7a.  *  War\vick,  p.  324. 
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luSance  agalnfl:  it.  The  king  had,  no  doubt,  in  c  H  A.  p, 
feme  particulars  of  moment,  invaded,  from  a  feem-  ^^^^_j 
ing  neccffi-y,  the  privileges  of  his  people :  But  j^^i, 
having  renounced  all  claim  to  thele  ufurped  powers^ 
having  confelfed  his  errors,  and  having  repaired 
every  breach  in  the  conftiruTion,  and  even  erefted 
new  ramparts,  m  order  to  fecure  it ;  he  could  no 
longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be  re- 
prefented  as  the  aggi  iJor.  However  it  might  be 
pretended,  tliac  the  forme-^  difplay  of  his  arbitrary- 
inclinations,  or  rather  ii'S  monarchical  principles, 
rendered  an  offcniive  or  prev^  ative  war  in  the  par- 
liament prudent  and  reafonable  ;  it  could  never, 
in  any  propriety  of  fp°ec:h,  make  it  be  termed 
a  defenfive  one.  But  the  parHament,  fenfible 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  condemned  them 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  deemed  this  point  abfo- 
luteiy  neceffary  for  t  eir  future  fecurity  :  And 
the  king,  fmding  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on 
no  other  terms,  at  lafl:  yielded  to  it.  He  only 
entered  a  proteft,  which  was  admitted  ;  that  no 
conceflion  made  by  him  (liould  be  valid,  unlefs 
the  whole  treaty  of  pacification  were  conclud- 
ed ^. 

He  agreed  that  the  parliament  fhould  retain, 
during  the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the 
militia  and  army,  and  that  of  levying  what  money 
they  pleafed  for  their  fupport.  He  even  yielded 
to  them  the  right  of  refuming,  at  any  time  after- 
wards, this  authority,  whenever  they  fhould  de- 
clare fuch  a  reiumption  neceffary  for  public  Ikfety. 
In  effecV,  the  important  power  of  the  fword  was  for 
ever  ravifhed  from  him  and  his  fuccelTors  \ 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  offices,  during 
twenty  years,  fhould  be  filled  by  both  houfes  of 
parliaments  He  relinquifhed  to  them  the  entire 
government,  of  Ireland,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
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there  ^.     He  renounced  the  power  of  the  wards, 
Lix.       ^^^  accepted  of  loojoco  pounds  a  year,  in  lieu  of 
^..rfp^-v-'w'  it  ^     He  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  great 
»648.      feal,  and  gave  up   his  own''.     He  abandoned  the 
power  of  creating  peers  without  confent   of  parlia- 
ment.   And  he  agreed,  that  ail  the  debts  contraded 
in  order  to  fupport  the  war  againft  him,  fhould  be 
paid  by  the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  Eng- 
lifli  conftitution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  faid, 
not  without  reafon,  that  he  had  been  more  an  ene- 
my to  his  people  by  thefe  conceffions,  could  he 
have  prevented  them,  than  by  any  other  action  of 
his  life. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles 
refufed  only  two.  Though  he  relinquiihed  ahnoft 
every  power  of  the  crown,  he  would  neither  give 
up  his  friends  to  punilhment,  nor  defert  what  he 
efteemed  his  religious  duty.  The  fevere  repent- 
ance, which  he  had  undergone,  for  abandoning 
Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him  in  the 
lefolution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  error. 
His  long  folitude  and  fevere  afflictions  had  contri- 
buted to  rivet  him  the  more  in  thofe  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  had  ever  a  -confiderable  influence  over 
him.  His  defire,  however,  of  finilhing  an  acconi- 
modation  induced  him  to  go  as  far  in  both  thefe 
particularsj  as  he  thought  any-wife  confident  with 
his  duty. 

The  eftates  of  the  royalifls  being,  at  that  time, 
almofl  entirely  under  fequeftration,  Charles,  who 
could  give  theni  no  protection,  confented  that  they 
Ihould  pay  fuch  compofitions  ^s  they  and  the  par- 
liament could  agree  on ;  and  only  begged  that  they 
might  be  made  as  moderate  as  pollible.  He  had 
not  the  difpofal  of  offices  ;  and  it  feemed  but  a 
fmall  facrifice  to  confent,  that  a  certain  number  of 

S6  Walker,  p.  45.  »  Ibid.  p.  69.  77.  b  Ibid,  p.  j6,  68. 
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his  friends  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of  public  chap. 
employments ".      But    when    the     parliament     de-      ■^^■^• 
manded  a  bill  of  attainder  and  banifliment  againd      16^5 
feven  perfons,    the   marquefs    of  Newcaftle,    lord 
Digby,  lord  Biron,    fir  Marmaduke  Langdale,    fir 
Richard   Granville,    fir  Francis  Doddington,    and 
Judge  Jenkins,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  compli- 
ance :  Their  banilhment  for  a  limited  time  he  was 
willing  to  agree  to  ^ 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the 
differences  had  arifen  ;  and  of  ail  others,  it  was  the 
leaft  fufceptible  of  compofition  or  moderation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  The  parliament  in- 
filled on  the  eftablifhment  of  prefbytery,  the  fale  of 
the  chapter  lands,  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
prayer,  and  ftri6t  laws  againft  catholics.  The  king 
offered  to  retrench  every  thing  which  he  did  not 
efteem  of  apoftolical  inftitution  :  He  was  willing  to 
abolilh  archbifhops,  deans,  prebends,  canons  :  He 
offered  that  the  chapter  lands  Ihould  be  let  at  low 
leafes  during  ninety-nine  years  :  He  confented,  that 
the  prefent  church  government  fhould  continue  dur- 
ing three  years  %  After  that  time,  he  required  not 
that  any  thing  (hould  be  reftored  to  bifhops  but  the 
power  of  ordination,  and  even  that  power  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  advice  of  the  prefbyters  ^  If  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  ftill  infill- 
ed on  their  demand,  all  other  branches  of  epifcopal 
jurifdidlion  were  abolifhed,  and  a  new  form  of  church 
•government  muft,  by  common  content,  be  eftablifh- 
ed.  The  book  of  common  prayer  he  was  willing  to 
renouncej  but  required  the  liberty  of  ufing  fomc 
other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel  ^ :  A  demand  which, 
though  feemingly  reafonable,  was  pofitively  refufed 
by  the  parliament. 

e  Walker,  p.  6r.  d  Ibid.  p.  91.  93.  «  Ibid.  ^p.  if. ' 
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CHAP-      In  the  difpute  on  thefe  articles,   one  is  not  fur* 
L^x.      prifed,    that  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians 

''^j^'g  '  jfhould  tell  the  king.  That  if  he  did  not  confent  to  the 
utter  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  he  would  be  damned. 
But  it  is  not  without  fome  indignation  that  we  read 
the  following  vote  of  the  lords  and  commons : 
*'  The  houfes,  out  of  their  deteflation  to  that  abo- 
*«  minable  idolatry  ufed  in  the  mafs,  do  declare, 
"  that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  confent  unto,  any 
<'  fuch  indulgence  In  any  law,  as  is  defired  by  his 
^'  majefty,  for  exempting  the  queen  and  her  family 
*'  from  the  penalties  to  be  enafted  againft  the  exer- 
''  cife  of  the  mafs  *"."  The  treaty  of  marriage,  the 
regard  to  the  queen's  fex  and  high  ftation,  even  com- 
mon humanity ;  all  confideratlons  were  undervalued, 
in  comparifon  of  their  bigoted  prejudices'. 

It  was  evidently  the  intereft,  both  of  king  and 
parliament,  to  finifh  their  treaty  with  all  expedition  ; 
and  endeavour,  by  their  combined  force,  ta  refill,  if 
poiTible,  the  ufurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  feemed 
even  the  intereft  of  the  parliament,  to  leave  in  the 
king's  hand  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  authority,  by  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  them  and  himfelf  from 
fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  But  the  terms  on  which 
they  infifted  were  fo  rigorous,  that  the  king  fearing 
no  worfe  from  the  moft  implacable  enemies,  was  in 
no  hafte  to  come  to  a  conclufion.  And  fo  great  was 
the  bigotry  on  both  fides,  that  they  were  willing  to 
facrifice  the  greateft  civil  intereft s,  rather  than  relin- 
quifh  the  moft  minute  of  their  theological  conten- 
tions. From  thefe  caufes,  affifted  by  the  artifice  of 
the  independents,  the  treaty  was  fpun  out  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  the  invafions  and  infurreftions  were  every 
•where  fut)dued  ;  and  the  army  had  leifure  to  execute 
their  violent  and  fanguinary  purpofes. 
Civil  war  HAMILTON,  having  entered  England  with  a  nu- 
fion'rT-^"    merous,  although  undifciplined,    army,    durft  not 
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unite  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Langdale  ;  becaufe  the  c  H  a  P. 
Englifh  royalifts  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant ;      ^^^  ^ 
and  the  Scottifh  prefbyterians,    though  engaged  for      ,^^g,^ 
the  king,  refufed  to  join   them  on  any  other  terms. 
The  two  armies  marched  together,  though  at  feme 
diftance ;  nor  could  even  the  approach  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  under  Cromwel,  oblige  the  cove- 
nanters to  confult  their  own'fafety,  by  a  clofe  union 
with  the  royalifts.  When  principles  are  fo  abfurd  and 
fo  deftru£live  of  human  fociety,    it  may  fafely  be 
averred,   that  the  more  fmcere  and  the  more  difin». 
terefted  they  are,  they  only  become  the  more  ridicu- 
lous and  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppofe  8000  men,  to  the 
numerous  armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Ha- 
milton and  Langdale.  He  attacked  the  latter  by 
furprife,  near  Prefton  in  Lancafhire  ^ ;  and,  though 
the  royalifts  made  a  brave  refiftance,  yet  not  being 
fuccoured  in  time  by  their  confederates,  they  were 
almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Hamilton  was  next 
attacked,  put  to  rout,  and  purfued  to  Utoxeter,  where 
he  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner.  Cromvvel  followed 
his  advantage  ;  and  marching  into  Scotland  with  a 
confiderable  body,  joined  Argyle,  vv^ho  was  alfo  in 
arms ;  and  having  fupprefted  Laneric,  Monro,  and 
other  moderate  prefl3yterians,  ne  placed  the  power 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  vi.rent  party.  The  ec- 
.cleftaftical  authority,  exalted  above  the  civil,  exer- 
cifed  the  fevereft  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  fliare 
in  Hamilton's  engagement,  as  it  was  called  j  nor 
could  any  of  that  party  recover  truft,  or  even  hve  in 
fafety,  but  by  doing  folemn  and  public  penar.ce  for 
taking  arms,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  defence 
of  their  lawful  fovereign. 

The  chancellor  Loudon,  who  had,  at  firft, 
countenanced  Hamilton's  enterprife,  being  terrified 
with  the  menaces  of  the  clergy,  had,   fome  time 

k  17th  ofAuguft, 

before. 
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CHAP,  before,  gone  over  to  the  other  party  ;  and  he  now 
^^^^^..^^^  openly  in  the  church,  though  invefted  with  the 
1648.  higheft  civil  character  in  the  kingdom,  did  penance 
for  his  obedience  to  the  parliament,  which  he  termed 
a  carnal  felf feeking.  He  accompanied  his  penance 
with  fo  many  tears,  and  fuch  patherical  addreffes  to 
the  people  for  their  prayers  in  this  his  uttermofl  for- 
row  and  difirefs,  that  an  univerfal  weeping  and  la- 
mentation took  place  among  the  deluded  audience '. 
The  loan  of  great  funis  of  money,  often  to  the 
ruin  of  famihes,  was  exafted  from  all  fuch  as  lay 
under  any  fufpicion  of  favouring  the  king's  party, 
though  their  conduQ:  had  been  ever  fo  inoifenfive. 
This  was  a  device,  fallen  upon  by  the  ruling  party, 
in  order,  as  they  fiid,  to  reach  Heart  Mallgnants '". 
Never,  in  this  iiland,  was  known  a  more  fevere  and 
arbitrary  government,  than  was  generally  exercifed 
by  the  patrons  of  liberty  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  fiege  of  Colchefler  terminated  in  a  manner 
no  lefs  unfortunate  than  Hamilton's  engagement, 
for  the  royal  caufe.  After  fuifering  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremities of  famine,  after  feeding  on  the  vileft  ali- 
ments ;  the  garrifon  dehred,  at  laft,  to  capitulate. 
Fairfax  required  them  to  furrender  at  difcretion ; 
and  he  gave  fuch  an  explanation  to  thefe  terms,  as 
to  referve  to  himfelf  power,  if  he  pleafed,  to  put 
them  all  inflantly  to  the  fword.  The  officers  en- 
deavoured, though  in  vain,  to  perfuade  the  foldiers, 
by  making  a  vigorous  fally,  to  break  through,  at 
lead  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  pofTible.  They 
were  obliged  "  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered ; 
and  Fairfax,  inftigated  by  Ireton,  to  whom  Crom- 
wel,  in  his  abfence,  had  configned  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  paflive  general,  feized  fir  Charles  Lucas- 
and  fir  George  Lifle,  and  refolved  to  make  them 
inflant  facrifices  to  military  juflice.  This  unufual 
feverity  was  loudly    exclaimed  againd   by  all  the 

iWhitlocke,  p,  360.         ^  Guthry.         "  iSthof  Auguft. 
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prifoners.     Lord   Capel,    fearlefs    of  danger,    re-  c  ti  a  p 
proached  Iretoii  with  it ;    and  challenged  him,  as      ^'-^^' 
they  were  all  engaged  in  the  fame  honourable  caufe,   ""^^^ 
to  exercife  the  fame  impartial  vengeance  on   all  of 
them.     Lucas  was  firft  fliot,    and  he  himfelf  gave 
orders  to  fire,  with  the  fame  alacrity  as  if  he   had 
commanded  a  platoon  of  his  own  foldiers.     Lille 
inftantly  ran  and  killed  the  dead  body,  then  cheer- 
fully prefented  himfelf  to   a.  like  fate.     Thinking 
that  the  foldiers,  deflined  for  his  execution^  flood  at 
too  great  a  diflance,   he  called  to  them   to   come 
nearer  :    One  of  them  replied,  /'//  ivarrant  you,  fir, 
we^ll  hit  you :    He  anfwered,    fmiling,    Friends,    I 
have  been  iiearer  you  when  you  have  mijfed  7ne.     Thus 
periflied  this  generous  fpirit,  not  lei's   beloved  for 
bis  modefly  and  humanity,  than  efleemed  for  his 
courage  and  mihtary  conduft. 

Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's 
prefence,  clothed  in  mourning  for  fir  Charles  Lu- 
cas ;  that  humane  prince,  fuddenly  recoHefting  the 
hard  fate  of  his  friends,  paid  them  a  tribute,  vvhich 
none  of  his  own  unparalleled  misfortunes  ever  ex- 
torted from  him :  He  diilblved  into  a  flood  of 
tears  °. 

By  thefe  multiplied  fucceffes  of  the  army,  they 
had  fubdued  all  their  enemies ;  and  none  remained 
but  the  helplefs  king  and  parliament,  to  oppof^ 
their  violent  meafures.  From  Cromwei's  fujigrer- 
tion,  a  remonftrance  was  drawn  by  the  council  of 
general  officers,  and  fent  to  the  parliament.  They 
there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the  king  ;  de- 
mand his  punifhment  for  the  blood  fpiit  during  the 
war ;  require  a  diffolution  of  the  prefent  parlia- 
ment, and  a  more  equal  reprefentation  for  the 
future ;  and  alTert,  that,  though  fervants,  they  are 
entitled  to  reprefent  rhefe  important  points  to  their 
mafters,  who  are  themfelves  no  better  than  fer- 
vants and  truftees    of  the  people.     Ac    the    fame 

•  Whitlo;ke, 
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CHAP,  time,   they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Windfor, 

^__^_^  _^^  and  fent  colonel  Eure  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  at 

164S.      Newport,    and  convey  him  to  Hurft  caftle  in  the 

The  king    neiQ-hbourhood,    where  he   was   detained    in  ftri-ct 

leized  ^^  ' 

again  by     conhnement. 

the  army.  This  meafure  being  forefeen  fo me  time  before, 
the  king  was  exhorted  to  make  his  efcape,  which 
was  conceived  to  be  very  eafy :  But  having  given 
his  word  to  the  parliament  not  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  his  liberty  during  the  treaty,  and  three 
weeks  after  ;  he  would  not,  by  any  perfuafion,  be 
induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  violating  that 
promife.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a^  promife 
given  to  the  parliament  could  no  longer  be  bind- 
ing; fmce  they  could  no  longer  afford  him  pro- 
tetlion  from  violence,  threatened  him  by  other 
perfons,  to  whom  be  was  bound  by  no  tie  or  en- 
gagement. The  king  would  indulge  no  refinements 
of  cafuiflry,  however  plaulible,  in  fuch  delicate  fub- 
jects  ;  and  was  refolved,  that  what  depredations 
foever  fortune  fhould  commit  upon  him,  fhe  never 
ihould  bereave  him  of  his  honour  \ 

The  parliament  loft  not  courage,  notwithftanding 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  {o  nearly  menaced. 
Though  without  any  plan  for  refifting  miHtary  ufurp- 
ations,  they  refolved  to  withftand  them  to  the  ut- 
termoft  ;  and  rather  to  bring  on  a  violent  and  vifi- 
fole  fubverfion  of  government,  than  lend  their  au- 
thority to  thofe  illegal  arfd  fanguinary  meafurea 
which  were  projedted.  They  fet  afide  the  remon- 
ilrance  of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  anfwer  it ; 
they  voted  the  feizing  of  the  king's  perfon  to  be 
\vithout  their  confent,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  ge- 
neral, to  know  by  what  authority  that  enterprife 
had  been  executed  ;  and  they  iffued  orders,  that  the 
army  fhould  advance  no  nearer  to  London. 

HoLLis,  the  prefent  leader  of  the  prefbyterians, 
^vas  a  man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity  \  and  many 

'■'  Col,  Cooke's  Memoirs,  p.J74<    Rufli,  vol,  viii.  p.  1347' 
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others  of  that  party  feconded  his  magnanimous  fpirit.  c  h  '  ». 
It  was  propofed  by  them,    that  the   generals  and      ^^^' 
principal  officers  fhould,  for  their  difoBedience  and      j^'g. 
ufurpations,    be  proclaimed   traitors   by    the   par- 
liament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who 
would  not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by 
any  fcrupulous  delicacy.  The  generals,  under  the 
name  of  Fairfax  (for  he  ilill  allowed  them  to  employ 
his  name),  marched  the  army  to  London,  and 
placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Meufe,  St  James's, 
Durham-houfe,  Coveiit-garden,  and  Palace-yard, 
furrounded  the  parliament  with  their  hoflile  arma- 
ments. 

The  parliament,  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre-  l^^cem.  6; 
vaiHng,  retained,  however,  courage  to  refilt.  They  p  ugedj"'^ 
attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  army,  to  clofe  their 
treaty  with  the  king  ;  and,  though  they  had  formerly 
voted  his  conceffions  with  regard  to  the  church  and 
.delinquents  to  be  unfatisfaftory,  they  now  took  into 
conlideration  the  final  refolution  with  regard  to  the 
whole.  After  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it  was 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  129  againft  83,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  the  king's  conceffions  were 
a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to  proceed  upon  in  the 
fettlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet, 
colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed 
the  houfe  with  two  regiments ;  and,  diredled  by  lord 
Grey  of  Groby,  he  feized  in  the  paffage  forty-one 
members  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  and  fent  them 
to  a  low  room,  which  pafifed  by  the  appellation  of 
/jell;  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  feveral 
inns.  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded  ; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moil  furious 
and  the  mod  determined  of  the  independents  ;  and 
thefe  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixtv. 
This  invafion  of  the  parliamenc  commonly  paifed 
K  2  under 
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CHAP,  under  the  name  of  colonel  Pride^s  purge  ;    fo  much 

^^^-      difpofed  was  the  nation  to  make   merry   Avith   the 

1648.      dethroning  of  thofe  members,    who   had   violently 

arrogated  the  whole  authority  of  government;,  and 

deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  prerogatives. 

The  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if 
this  diminu[ive  afi'embly  dcferve  that  honourable 
name,  retain  not  the  lealf  appearance  of  law,  equity, 
or  freedom.  They  inflantly  reverfed  the  former 
vote,  and  declared  the  king's  conceffions  unfatisfac- 
tory.  They  determined,  that  no  member,  abfent 
at  this  lail  vote,  fliould  be  received,  till  he  fub- 
fcribed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They  re- 
nevved  their  former  vote  of  non-addrefles.  And 
they  committed  to  prifon  fir  William  Waller,  fir 
John  Clotworthy,  the  generals  Maifey,  Brown, 
Copley,  and  other  leaders  of  the  prefbyterians. 
Thefe  men,  by  their  credit  and  authority,  which 
was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the  commencement  qf 
the  war  fupportcd  the  parliament ;  and  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  prefent 
leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  were  of  fmall  account  in 
the  nation. 

The  fecluded  members  having  publifbed  a  paper,  ^ 
containing  a  narrative  of  the  violence  which  had 
been  exercifed  upon  them,  and  a  protefiation,  that 
all  a6ls  were  void,  which  from  that  time  had  beeii 
tranfacled  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  the  remaining 
members  encountered  it  with  a  declaration  in  which 
they  pronounced  it  falfe,  fcandalous,  feditious,  and 
tending  to  the  deflrudion  of  the  vifible  and  funda- 
mental government  of  the  kingdom. 

These  fudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the 
whole  nation  in  terror  and  aftonifhment.  Every 
man  dreaded  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the 
contention  between  thofe  mighty  powers  which 
difputed  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Hate.  Many 
began  to  withdraw  their  effedls  beyond  fea:  Fo- 
reigners 
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•feigners  fcrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people,  fo  c  H  A  p. 
torn  by  domeltic  fatiion,  and  opprefTed  by  mili- 
tary ufurpation  :  Even  the  internal  commerce  ot 
the  kingdom  began  to  flagnate.  And  in  order  to 
remedy  thefe  growing  evils,  the  generals,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  publiflied  a  declaration,  in  which 
they  exprefivj  their  refolution  of  fupporting  law  and 
juflice  ^. 

The  more  to  quiet  the  niindsof  men,  the  coun- 
cil of  officers  took  into  confideration,  a  fcheme  called 
The  agreement  of  the  people  ;  being  the  plan  of  a 
republic,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  go- 
vernment which  they  had  fo  violently  pulled  in 
pieces.  Many  parts  of  this  fcheme,  for  correcting 
the  inequalities  of  the  reprefentative,  are  plaufible  ; 
had  the  nation  been  difpofed  to  receive  it,  or  had 
thesrmy  intended  to  impofe  it.  Other  parts  are  too 
perfe6l  for  human  nature,  and  favour  (iron glv  of  that 
fanatical  fpiric  fo  prevalent  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extrava- 
gance yet  remained';  the  public  trial  and  execution 
of  their  fovereign.  To  this  period  was  every  mea- 
fure  precipitated  by  the  zealous  independents.  The 
parliamentary  leaders  of  that  party  had  intended, 
that  the  army,  themfelves,  fhould  execute  that  dar- 
ing enterprife  ;  and  they  deemed  fo  irregular  and 
•  lawlefs  a  deed  belt  fitted  to  fuch  irregular  and  hnv- 
lefs  inllruments  ■■.  But  the  generals  were  toj  wife 
to  load  themfelves  lingly  w^ith  the  infamy  which, 
they  knew,  mufl:  attend  an  action  fo  fliocking  to 
the  general  fentiments  of  mankind.  The  parlia- 
ment, they  were  refolved,  fhould  fnare  with  them 
the  reproach  of  a  meafure  which  was  thought  re- 
quifite  for  the  advancement  of  their  common  ends 
of  fafety  and  ambition.  In  the  houfe  of  commons, 
therefore,    a  committee  v/as  appointed  to  bring  in  a 

<3  Rufh.  vol.  viii.  p.  1364,  '  WhUlocke. 
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CRAP,  charge  agdnft  the  king.     On  their  report  a  vot(i 
^^;^^^"      pafled,  declaring  it  treaibn  in  a  king  to   levy  war 
1648.      againll:    his   parliament,    and    appointing    a    High 
Court  of  Justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new  in- 
vented treafon.     This  vote  was  fent  up  to  the  houie 
of  peers. 

The  houfe  of  peers,  during  the  civil  wars,  had^ 
all  along,  been  of  fmail  account ;  but  it  had  lately, 
fince  the  king's  fall,  become  totally  contemptible  -, 
and  very  fev>f  members  would  fubmit  to  the  morti- 
fication of  attending  it.  it  happened,  that  da^/,  to 
be  fuller  than  ufual,  and  they  were  a(lem.blcd,  to  the 
number  of  hxteen.  Without  one  diifenting  voice, 
and  almoil  without  deliberation,  they  inftantly  reject- 
ed the  vote  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  adjourned  them- 
felves  for  ten  days  ;  hoping  that  this  delay  v^ould  be 
able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  commons. 
5649.  The  commons  were  not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall 

,  an  obftacle.  Having  liril  ellabliflied  a  principle, 
which  is  noble  in  itfelf,  and  feems  fpecious,  but  is 
belied  by  all  hiftory  and  experience,  T'bat  the  people 
arc  the  origin  of  all  jiijl  power  \  they  next  declared, 
that  the  commons  of  England,  affembled  in  parlia- 
ment, being  chofen  by  the  people,  and  reprefenting 
them,  are  the  fuprenie  authority  of  the  nation,  and 
that  whatever  is  enacted  and  declared  to  be  law  by 
the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  lav/,  without  the 
January  4.  confent  of  king  or  houfe  of  peers.  The  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  fo 
they  called  him,  Vvas  again  read,  and  unanimoufiy 
allcnted  to. 

In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences 
and  ufurpations,  were  augmented  the  pretences  ot 
fanclity,  am.ong  thofe  regicides.  '*  Should  any 
*'  one  have  voluntarily  propofed,"  faid  Cromwel 
in  the  houfe,  "  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment, 
"  I  fliouid  have  rcirarJed  him  as  the  crreateft  trai- 
^'^  tor  ;  but,  fmce  providence  and  neceflity  have 
•^f  Ciiil  U3  upon  itj  i  vvill  pray  to  God  for  a  bleiTing 

"    9.U 
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'"  on  your  counfels  ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  c  u  A  p. 
•«'  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occafion.   ,       '^  ^ 
'«  Even   I  myieif,"    fubioined   he,    "  when   I   was      1649. 
'^  lately  offering  up  petitions  for  his  majefty's  refto- 
*^  ration,  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
"  mouth,  and  confidcred  this  preternatural  move- 
"  ment  as  the  anfwer  which  heaven,  having  rejected 
"  the  king,  had  ient  to  my  fupplications/' 

A  WOMAN  of  Hertfordiliire,  illuminared  by  pro- 
phetical vifions,  defired  admittance  into  the  military 
council,  and  communicated  to  the  ofHcers  a  revela- 
tion, which  affured  them  that  their  meafures  v/ere 
confecrated  from  above,  and  ratified  by  a  heavenly 
fanclion.  This  intelligence  gave  them  great  com- 
fort, and  much  confirmed  them  in  their  prefent  re« 
folutions  % 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
'moft  furious  enthufiaft  in  the  army,  was  fent  with 
a  ftrong  party,  to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  At 
Windfor,  Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a 
prifoner,  was  admitted  into  the  king's  prefence  ; 
and  falling  on  his  knees,  pafTionately  exclaimed. 
My  dear  Mafter  I — /  have  indeed  been  fo  to  you^  re- 
plied Charles,  embracing  him.  No  farther  inter- 
courfe  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king  was 
inftantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed  him 
with  his  eyes,  all  fuffufed  in  tears,  and  prognofli- 
•cated,  that,  in  this  fhort  falutation,  he  had  given 
the  lait  adieu  to  his  fovereign  and  his  friend. 

Charles  himfelf  was  affured,  that  the  period  of 
his  life  was  now  approaching ;  but  notwithftanding 
^11  the  preparations  which  were  making,  and  the  in- 
telligence which  he  received,  he  could  not,  even 
yet,  believe  that  his  enemies  really  meant  to  con- 
clude their  violences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution. 
A  private  affailination  he  every  moment  looked  for  ; 
and  though  Harrifon  affured  him,  that  his  appre- 

5  Whitlocke,  p,  360, 
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CHAP,  henfions  were  entirely  groundlefs,    it  was  by  that 
^^^-      cataftrophe,    fo   frequent    with   dethroned  princes, 
J545.      that  he  expetted  to  terminate  his  hfe.     In  appear* 
p.nce,  as  well  as  in  reahty,  the  king  was  now  de- 
throned.    All  the  exterior  fymbols  of  fovereignty 
were  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants   had   orders   to 
ferve    him    without    ceremony.     At  firft,    he   was 
fnocked  with  inflances  of  rudenefs  and  familiarity, 
to  which  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed.     Nothing 
Jo  contemptible  as   a  defpifed  prince!  was   the   reflec- 
tion which  they  fuggeited  to  him.     But  he  foon  re- 
conciled his  mind  to  this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other 
calamities. 

A.LL  the  circumdances  of  the  trial  were  now  ad- 
j  ailed  ;  and  the  high  court  of  juftice  fully  confti- 
tuted.  It  confifted  of  133  perfoiis  as  named  by  the 
commons  ;  but  there  fcarcely  ever  fat  above  70  : 
5o  difficult  was  it,  notwithflanding  the  blindnefs  of 
prejudice  and  the  allurements  of  intereft,  to  engage 
men  of  any  name  or  character  in  that  criminal  mea- 
fure.  Cromwel,^  Ireton,  Harrifon,  and  the  chief 
oliiccrs  of  the  army,  mod  of  them  of  mean  birth, 
were  members,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower 
houfe  and  fonie  citizens  of  London.  The  twelve 
judges  were  at  firft  appointed  in  the  number:  But  as 
they  had  afiirm.ed,  that  it  .was  contrary  to  all  the 
ideas  of  Engliili  law  to  try  the  king  for  treafon,  by 
whofe  authority  all  accufaiiions  for  treafon  muff  ne- 
ceifarily  be  conduced  ;  their  names,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  feme  peers,  were  afterwards  llruck  out.  Bradlhaw, 
a  lawyer,  was  chofen  prefident.  Coke  was  appoint- 
ed  foiicitor  for  the  people  of  England.  Doriflaus, 
Steele,  and  Aike,  were  named  alliftants.  The  court 
fat  in  Weir miniler- hall. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court, 
when  the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
which  had  been  inferted  in  the  number,  a  voice  came 
from  one  of  the  fpeclators,  and  cried.  He  has  more 
wit  than  to  be  here.     When  the  charge  was  read 

againll 
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againfl:  the  king,  In  the  fiame  of  the  people  of  Eng-  chap. 
land',  the  fame, voice  exclaimed,  Not  a  tenth  part       ^^^• 
of  them,     Axtel  the  officer,  who  guarded  the  court,       1649. 
giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  thefe  in- 
folent   fpeeches  came  ;  it  was  difcovered,  that  lady 
Fairfax  was  there,  and  that  jt  was  fhe  who  had  had 
the   courage   to  utter  them..     She  was  a  perfon  of 
noble  extraftion,  daughter  of  Horace,  lord  Vere  of 
Tilbury;  but  being  feduced  by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  fhe  had    long  feconded    her  hufband's   zeal 
againfl  the  royal  caufe,  and  was  nov/,  as  well  as  he, 
ftruck  with  abhorrence  at  this  fatal  and  unexpedled 
confequence  of  all  his  boafted  vidories. 

The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  tranf-  Thekic's 
aftion  correfpondcd  to  the  greateft  conception  that  trial. 
is  fup-gefted  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ;  the  dele- 
gates of  a  great  people  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
fupreme  magiftrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mifgo- 
vernment  and  breach  of  truft.  The  folicitor,  in  the 
name  of  the  commons,  reprefented,  that  Charles 
Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England,  and  en- 
trujied with  a  limited  power;  yet  neverthelefs.  from 
a  wicked  dengn  to  ereO:  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
government,  had  traiteroufly  and  malicioufly  levied 
war  agamit  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  people 
whom  they  reprefented,  and  v/as  therefore  impeach- 
ed as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and 
implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  After  the 
charge  was  finidied,  the  prefident  directed  his  dif- 
courfe  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  the  court 
expected  his  anfwer. 

The  king,  though  long  detained  a  prifoner,  and 
now  produced  as  a  criminal,  fuflained,  by  his 
magnanimous  courage,  the  majefty  of  a  monarch. 
With  great  temper  and  dignity,  he  declined  the  au- 
thority of  tiie  court,  and  refufed  to  lubmit  himfclr 
to  their  jurildiililion.  He  reprefented,  that  havin^; 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament, and  having  finifhed  almofl  every  article, 
^  he 
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C  H  A  P.  he  had  expeO:ed  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in 
^^jVj  another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been 
T649.     5^eftored  to  his   power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as 
to  his  perfonal  liberty  :  That  he  could  not  now  per- 
ceive any  appearance  of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  elTentiai 
a  member  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  had  learned,  that 
even  the  commons,  whofe  authority  was  pretended, 
were  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force,  and  were  bereaved 
of  their  liberty  :  That  he  himfelf  was  their  native 
HEREDITARY  KING;   nor  was  the  whole  authority 
of  the  ftate,  though  free  and  united,  entitled  to  try 
him,  who   derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme 
Majefty  of  heaven  :    That,  admitting  thofe  extra- 
vagant principles  v/hich  levelled  all  orders  of  men, 
the  court  could  plead  no  power  delegated  by  the 
people  ;  unlefs  the  confent  of  every  individual,  down 
to  the  meaneft  and  mod  ignorant  peafant,  had  been 
previoufly  afeed  and   obtained :    That  he  acknow- 
ledged, without  fcruple,  that  he  had  a  trujl  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  one  mod  facred  and  inviolable  ; 
he  v/as  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  a 
power  founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and 
ufurpation :    That   having   taken   arms,    and   fre- 
quently expofed  his  life  in  defence  of  public  liberty, 
of  the  conftitution,  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this  laft  and  moft  fo- 
lemn  fcene,  to  feal  with  his  blood  thofe  precious 
tights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  fo  long 
contended  :  That  thofe  who  arrogated  a  title  to  fit 
as    his   judges,  were  born  his  fubjefts,  and  born 
iubjeds  to  thofe  laws,  which  determined.  That  the 
king  can  do  no  -ivrong  :  That  he  was  not  reduced  to 
the  neceftity  of  Iheltering  himfelf-under  this  general 
maxim,  which  guards  every  Englifti  monarch,  even 
the  leaft  deferving  ;  but  was  able,  by  the  moft  fatif- 
fadory  reafons,  to  juftify  thofe  meafures,  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged :   That  to  the  whole  world,  and 
even  to  them,  his  pretended  judges,  he  was  delir- 
7  ous^ 
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<»us,  if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to  prove  the  c  a  a  p. 
integrity  of  his  conduct,    and  affert  the  jufiice  of  yl^!^^ 
thofe  defenfive  arms,  to  which,  unwillingly  and  un-      164^. 
fortunately,  he  had  had  recourfe  :  But  that,  in  order 
to  preferve  a  uniformity  of  conduQ:,  he  mufl  at  pre- 
fent  forego  the  apology  of  his  innocence  ;  left,  by 
ratifying  an  authority,  no  better  founded  than  that 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  he  be  juflly  branded  as  the 
betrayer,  inftead  of  being  applauded  as  the  martyr, 
of  the  conftitution. 

The  prefident,  in  order  to  fuppcrt  the  majefly  of 
the  people,  and  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  his  court 
above  the  prifoner,  ftill  inculcated,  that  he  muft  not 
decline  the  authority  of  his  judges  ;  that  they  over- 
ruled his  objedions  ;  that  they  were  delegated  by 
the  people,  the  only  fource  of  every  lawful  power  ; 
and  that  kings  themfelves  aded  but  in  truft  from 
that  community,  which  had  inveiled  this  high  court 
of  juftice  with  its  jurifdiclion.  Even  according  to 
thofe  principles,  which  in  his  prefent  fituation  he 
was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviour  in  ge- 
neral will  appear  not  a  little  harfh  and  barbarous ; 
but  when  we  confider  him  as  a  fubjeft,  and  one  too 
of  no  high  charader,  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  un- 
fortunate fovereign,  his  ftyle  will  be  elteemed,  to 
the  laft  degree,  audacious  and  infolent. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the 
court,  and  as  often  declined  their  jurildidion.  On 
the  fourth,  the  judges  having  examined  fome  wit- 
nelfes,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had 
appeared  in  arms  againfl  the  forces  comniillioned  by 
the  parliament ;  they  pronounced  fentence  againlt 
him.  He  feemed  very  anxious,  at  this  time,  to  be 
admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two  houfes ; 
and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  refign  the 
crown  to  his  fon  :  But  the  court  refufed  compli- 
ance, and  confidered  that  requeft  as  nothing  but  a  2  7th  Jan. 
delay  of  juftice. 

It 
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C  HAP-  It  is  confefTed,  that  the  king's  behaviour,  during 
•^^"'^'  ,  this  laft  fcene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  me- 
164^.  mory ;  and  that,  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges, 
he  never  forgot  his  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a 
man.  Firm  and  intrepid,  he  maintained,  in  each 
reply,  the  utmoft  perfpicuity  and  juftnefs  both  of 
thought  and  expreilion  :  Mild  and  equable,  he  rofe 
into  no  paflion  at  that  unufual  authority  which  was 
■affiimed  over  him.  His  foul,  without  effort  or  af- 
feftation,  feemed  only  to  remain  in  the  fituation  fa- 
miliar to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all 
the  efforts  of  human  malice  and  iniquity.  The  fol- 
diers,  inftigated  by  their  fuperiors,  were  brought, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  juftice  : 
Foor  fouls  !  faid  the  king  to  one  of  his  attendants  ; 
for  a  little  money  they  would  do  as  much  againfi  their 
comrnanders  ^  Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go 
the  utmofl  length  of  brutal  infolence,  and  to  fpit 
in  his  face,  as  he  was  conduced  along  the  paffage 
to  the  court.  To  excite  a  fentiment  of  piety  was 
.  the  only  effed  which  this  inhuman  infult  was  able 
to  produce  upon  him. 

The  people,  though  under  the  rod  of  lawlefs 
imlimited  power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  mofl 
ardent  prayers,  pouring  forth  their  wifhes  for  his 
preferyation ;  and,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  they 
avowed  him^  by  their  generous  tears  for  their  mo- 
narch, whom,  in  their  mifguided  fury,  they  had  be- 
fore fo  violently  rejecled.  The  king  was  foftened  at 
this  moving  fcene,  and  expreffed  his  gratitude  for 
their  dutiful  affedion.  One  foldier  too,  feized  by 
contagious  fympathy,  demanded  from  heaven  a  blef- 
fmg  on  oppreffed  and  fallen  majeily  :  His  officer, 
'  overhearing  the  prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground  in 
the  king's  prefence.  The  piinifjmenf^  methinks,  ex- 
ceeds the  offerice :  This  was  the  reflection  which 
Charles  formed  on  that  occafion  ". 

*  Run-.w.or;Ii,  vol.  viii,  p.  1425.  ^  Warwick,  p.  3119. 
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As  foon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  chap. 
known  in  foreign  countries,  fo  enormous  an  action  ^  -  -  _> 
was  exclaimed  againfl  by  the  general  voice  of  reafon       1643- 
and  humanity  ;  and  all  men,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  they  were  born,  rejected  this  exam- 
ple, as  the  utmoft  effort  of  undifguifed  ufurpation, 
and   the   moil  heinous   infult   on  law  and  jultice. 
The  French  ambaffador,  by  orders  from  his  court, 
interpofed  in   the  king's  behalf:    The  Dutch  em- 
ployed their  good  offices  :  The  Scots  exclaimed  and 
protefled   againfl    the  violence ;    The    queen,    the 
prince,   wrote  pathetic    letters   to   the   parliament. 
All  folicitations  were  found  fruitlefs  with  men  whofe 
refolutions  were  fixed  and  irrevocable. 

Four  of  Charles's  friends,  perfons  of  virtue  and 
dignity,  Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lin- 
defey,  applied  to  the  commons.  They  reprefented 
that  they  were  the  king's  counfellors,  and  had  con- 
curred, by  their  advice,  in  all  thofe  meafures  which 
were  now  imputed  as  crimes  to  their  royal  mafler: 
That  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  according  to  the 
dii-iates  of  common  reafon,  they  alone  were  guilty, 
and  were  alone  expofed  to  cenfure  for  every  blame- 
able  action  of  the  prince :  And  that  they  now  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  in  order  to  fave,  by  their  own 
punifliment,  that  precious  Hfe  which  it  became  the 
commons  themfelves,  and  every  fabjecr,  with  the 
-utraoft  hazard,  to  proteft  and  defend'''.  Such  a 
generous  eilort  tended  to  their  honour ;  but  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  king's  fafety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  filence  and  aflo- 
nifliment  which  all  great  paflions,  when  they  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves,  naturally, 
produce  in  the  human  mind.  The  ioldiers  bein^ 
inceffantly  plied  with  prayers,  ferraons,  and  exhorta- 
tions, were  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  fury,  and 
imagined,  that  in  the  ads  of  the  moft  extreme  dif- 

"^  Perinchef,  p,  85.    LloyJe,  p.  319. 
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CHAP.  loyalty  towards  their  prince,  confifted  their  greatef^ 

^^^^'       merit  in  the  eye  of  heaven  -\ 
1649.  Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his 

fentence  and  his  execution.  This  interval  he  paffed 
with  great  tranquiUity,  chiefly  in  reading  and  de- 
votion. All  his  family  that  remained  in  England 
were  allowed  accefs  to  him.  It  confifted  only  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Glocefter  ; 
for  the  duke  of  York  had  made  his  efcape.  Glo- 
cefter  was  little  more  than  an  infant :  The  princefs, 
notwithftanding  her  tender  years,  fhewed  an  ad- 
vanced judgment ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  family 
had  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  her.  After  many' 
pious  confolations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her 
in  charge  to  tell  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  had  never  once,  even  in 
thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity  towards  her  -,  and  that 
his  conjugal  tendernefs  and  his  life  fhould  have  an 
equal  duration. 

To  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear 
giving  fome  advice,  in  order  to  feafon  his  mind 
with  early  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to- 
wards his  brother,  who  was  fo  foon  to  be  his  fove- 
reign.  Holding  him  on  his  knee,  he  faid,  *'  Now 
<*  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head."  At  thefe 
words  the  child  looked  very  ftedfaftly  upon  him. 
"  Mark,  child  !  what  I  fay :  They  will  cut  off  my 
"  head!  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  :  But  mark 
*'  what  1  fay,  thou  muft  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as 
*'  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive.  They 
*'  will  cut  of  thy  brothers*  heads,  when  they  can 
*'  catch  them !  And  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  oft" 
*^  ^t  laft !  Therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be 
*^  made  a  king  by  them  !'*  The  duke,  fighing,  re- 
plied, "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  firft  V  So  deter- 
mined an  anfwer,  from  one  of  fuch  tender  years, 
filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion» 

*  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times, 
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Every  night,  during  this  interval,  the  king  flept  chap. 
found  as  ufual ;  though  the  noife  of  workmen,  em-     ^^-^* 
ployed  in  framing  the  fcafFold>  and  other  prepara-       ig^^. 
tions  for  his  execution,  continually  refounded  in  his 
ears  ^     The  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  rofe  early  ; 
and  calling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade 
him  employ  more  than  ufual  care  in  dreffing  him, 
and  preparing  him   for  fo  great  and  joyful  a  fo- 
lemnity.     Bifhop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed  with  the  30th  jar- 
fame   mild  and  fleady  virtues   by  which  the  king 
himfelf  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  afTifted  him  in 
his  devotions,  and  paid  the  lafl  melancholy  duties  to 
his  friend  and  fovereign. 

The  flreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  de-  Andexe- 
ftined  for  the  execution :  For  it  was  intended,  by  '^""'^"* 
choofmg  that  very  place,  in  fight  of  his  own  pa- 
lace, to  difplay  more  evidently  the  triumph  of  po- 
pular juftice  over  royal  majefty.  When  the  king 
came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  found  it  fo  furrounded 
with  foldiers,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard 
by  any  of  the  people  :  He  addreifed,  therefore,  his 
difcourfe  to  the  few  perfons  who  were  about  him ; 
particularly  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe  care  he  had 
lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon 
many  others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought 
an  entire  converfion»  He  jultified  his  own  inno- 
cence in  the  late  fatal  wars,  and  obferved  that  he 
had  not  tal^en  arms  till  after  the  parliament  had  in- 
lifted  forces ;  nor  had  he  any  other  objed  in  his 
warlike  operations,  than  to  preferve  that  authority 
entire,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  tranfmitted  to 
him.  He  threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the 
parliament ;  but  was  more  inclined  to  think  that 
ill-inftruments  had  interpofed,  and  raifed  in  them 
fears  and  jealoufies  with  regard  to  his  intentions^ 
Though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his 

•  "f  Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency. 
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c  M  A  P.  Maker ;  and  obferved,  that  an  unjuft  fentencd, 
,_^^^1^  which  he  had  f offered  to  take  effeft,  was  now  pu- 
1649.  niihed  by  an  unjufl  fentence  upon  himfelf.  He 
forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  inllrurnents  ■ 
of  his  death  ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  na* 
'  tion  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  fovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceiTor. 
When  he  was  preparing  himfelf  for  the  block, 
bifhop  Juxon  called  to  him:  *'  There  is,  fir,  but 
"  one  ftage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and 
«'  troublelbme,  is  yet  a  very  fhort  one.  Confider, 
<«  it  will  foon  carry  you  a  great  way  ;  it  will  carry 
^'  you  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  there  you  fliall 
"  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  yoii 
'^  haften,  a  crown  of  glory."  "  I  go,  replied  the 
king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
"  crow^n ;  where  no  difturbance  can  have  place.'* 
At  one  blow  was  his  head  fevered  f"rom  his  body* 
A  man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner :  Another,  in  a  like  difguife,  held  up  to  the 
fpedators  the  head  dreaming  with  blood,  and  cried 
aloud,  T'his  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  I 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  aftoniihment,  which  took  place,  not  only 
among  the  i'pe£lators,  who  were  overv^helmed  with 
a  flood  of  forrow,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation, 
as  foon  as  the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  con- 
veyed  to  them.  Never  monarch,  in  the  full  tri- 
umph of  fuccefs  and  vidory,  was  more  dear  to  his 
people,  than  his  misfortunes  and  magnanimity,  his 
patience  and  piety,  had  rendered  this  unhappy 
prince.  In  proportion  to  their  former  delufions, 
which  had  animated  them  againfl  him,  was  the  vio- 
lence  of  their  return  to  duty  and  affedion;  while 
each  reproached  himfelf,  either  with  adive  dilloy- 
alty  towards  him,  or  with  too  indolent  defence  of 
his  oppreffed  caufe.  On  weaker  minds,  the  effect 
of  thefe  complicated  palTions  was  prodigious.  Wo- 
men are  faid  to  have  call  forth  the  untimely  fruit  of 

their 
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their  womb :  Others  fell  into  conviihlons,  or  funk  chap. 
into  fuch  a  melancholy  as   attended  them  to  their       ^'^ 
grave:    Nay,  fome,    mimindful    of  themfelves,    as      i^^^. 
though  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  furvive  their 
beloved  prince^  it  is  reported,  fuddenly  fell  down 
dead.     The   very    pulpits   were  bedewed  with   un- 
fuborned  tears  5   thofe  pulpits,  which  had  formerly 
thundered   out   the  moil  violent   imprecations  and 
anathemas    againft   him.  '   And   all  men  united  in 
their    deteflation    of   thofe    hypocritical    paracides, 
who,  by  fandified  pretences,  had  fo  long  difguifed 
their  treafons,  and  in  this  lall  a£l  of  iniquity  had 
thrown  an  indeUble  (tain  upon  the  nation. 

A  FRESH  inftance  of  hyprocrify  was  difplayed  the 
very  day  of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fair- 
fax, not  content  with  being  abfent  from -the  trial, 
had  ufed  all  the  intereft:  which  he  yet  retained,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  fatal  fentence;  and  had 
even  employed  perfuafion  with  his  own  regiment, 
though  none  elfe  would  follow  him,  to  reicue  thfe 
king  from  his  diiloyal  murderers.  Cromwel  and 
Ireton,  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king  5 
and  they  exhorted  him  to  feek  by  prayer  fome  di- 
redion  from  heaven  on  this  important  occafion: 
But  they  concealed  from  him  that  they  had  already 
ligned  the  warrant  for  the  execution.  Harrifon  was 
the  perfon  appointed  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  un- 
wary general.  By  agreement,  he  prolonged  his 
doleful  cant,  till  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  fatal 
blow  was  ftruck.  He  then  rofe  from  his  knees, 
and  infilled  with  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a  mi- 
raculous and  providential  anfwer,  which  heaven  had 
fent  to  their  devout  fupplications  ^■. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment 
before  he  llretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
had  faid  to  JuxoDj  with  a  very  earneft  accent,  the 

f  Herbert,  p- 135. 
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c  HAPi  fingle  word  Remember;  great  myfteries  were  fup- 
j^^_^_..V_^  pofed  to  be  concealed  under  that  expreffion  ;  and  the 
1649.      generals  vehemently  infilled  with  the  prelate^  that 
he  fliould   inform  them    of   the   king's    meaning. 
Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king,  having  frequently 
charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the  forgivenefs 
of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,    in 
the  lafl  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facred  and  in- 
violable, to  reiterate  that  delire  ;  and  that  his  mild 
fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfe,  by  an  a<3: 
of  benevolence  towards  his  greatefl  enemies. 
;  The   charafter  of  this  prince,  as   that  of  mod 

men,  if  not  of  ail  men,  Vv'as  mixed ;  but  his  virtues 
predominated  extremely  above  his  vices,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  his  imperfeftions  :  For  fcarce 
any  of  his  faults  rofe  to  that  pitch  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  vices.  To  confider  him  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his  dig- 
nity was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from  weak- 
nefs,  his  bravery  from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance 
from  aufterity,  his  frugality  from  avarice  :  All  thefe 
virtues,  in  him,  maintained  their  proper  bounds, 
and  merited  unreferved  praife.  To  fpeak  the  moft 
hardily  of  him,  we  may  affirm  that  many  of  his 
good  qualities  were  attended  vv^ith  fome  latent  frailty, 
which,  though  feemingly  inconfiderable,  was  able, 
when  feconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  his 
fortune,  to  difippoint  them  of  all  their  influence: 
His  beneficent  difpofirion  was  clouded  by  a  manner 
not  A^ery  gracious  ;  his  virtue  was  tinctured  with 
fuperflition ;  his  good  fenfe  was  disfigured  by 
a  deference  to  perfons  of  a  capacity  inferior  to  his 
ov/n  ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not 
from  hady  and  precipitate  refolutions.  He  deferves 
.  ""  the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great  man; 
and  was  more  fitted  to  ru.ie  in  a  regular  eftablifhed 
government,  than  either  to  give  way  to  the  en- 
cioachments  of  a  popular  affembiy,    or  finally  to 
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fubdue  their  pretenfions.  He  wanted  fupplenefs  and  C  H  A  p. 
dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firfl  raeafure  :  Fie  was  not  v,_^^^^^!X^ 
endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite  for  the  fecond.  1649. 
Had  he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his  humanity 
and  good  fenfe  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his 
memory  precious :  Had  the  hmitations  on  preroga- 
tive been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his 
integrity  had  made  him  regard,  as  facred,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  conflitution.  Unhappily,  his  fate 
threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  precedents  of 
many  former  reigns  favoured  ilrongly  of  arbitrary 
pov/er,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran  violently 
towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political  prudence  vv^as 
not  fufficient  to  extricate  himfi"om  fo  perilous  a 
fituation,  he  may  be  excufed  ;  fmce,  even  after  the 
event,  when  it  is  commonly  eafy  to  correct:  all  errors, 
one  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  conduft,  in  his 
circumftances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  preferved  the  peace  of  the  nation. 
Expofed  without  revenue,  without  arms,  to  the  af- 
fault  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted  faftlons,  it 
was  never  permitted  himi,  but  with  the  m^oR  fatal 
confequences,  to  commit  the  fmalleft  miftake ;  a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the  great- 
ed   human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  rafiily  queflioned  the  good 
faith  of  this  prince:  But,  for  this  reproach,  the 
mod  malignant  fcrutiny  of  his  condutl,  which,  in 
every  circumflance  is  now  thoroughly  known, 
affords  not  any  reafonable  foundation.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  difficulties  to 
which  he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  and  compare 
the  fmcerity  of  his  profeffions  and  declarations  ;  we 
fhail  avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought  juilly  to 
be  numbered  among  his  moil  fliining  qualities.  In 
every  treaty,  thofe  conceliions  which  he  thought  he 
could  not  in  confcience  maintain,  he  never  could, 
by  any  motive  or  perfuafion,  be  induced  to  make. 
And  though  fome  violations  of  the  petition  of  right 
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c  HA  r.  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  ;  thefe  are  more  to 
LiX.  ^Q  afcribed  to  the  necefiity  of  his  fituation,  and  to 
the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  which,  from 
former  eilabliflied  precedents,  he  had  imbibed,  than 
to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles '. 

This  prince  was  of  a  comely  prefence;  of  a 
Tweet,  but  melancholy  afpeft.  His  face  was  regu- 
lar, handfome,  and  well  complexioned  ;  his  body 
llrong,  healthyj  and  juflly  proportioned  ;  and  being 
of  a  middle  (lature,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the 
greatefc  fatigues.  He  excelled  in  horferaanfhip  and 
other  exercifes  ;  and  he  polleffed  all  the  exterior,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  eifential  qualities,  which  form 
an  accompHlhed  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a  queflion, 
wliether  tlie  people,  in  any  cafe,  were  entitled 
to  judge  and  to  punifli  their  fovereign ;  and 
mod  men,  regarding  chiefly  the  atrocious  ufurp- 
ation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the  merit  of  the 
virtuous  prince  who  fuifered,  were  inclined  to  con- 
demn the  republican  principle  as  highly  feditious 
and  extravagant :  But  there  ilill  were  a  few  who, 
abftrading  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  this 
cafe,  were  able  to  confider  the  queftion  in  general, 
and  were  inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradift,  the 
prevailing  fentiment.  Such  might  have  b-een  their 
reafoning.  If  ever,  on  any  occafion,  it  were  laud- 
able to  conceal  truth  from  the  populace,  it  mufl  be 
confefled,  that  the  dodrine  of  rehftance  aftbrds  fuch 
an  example  ;  and  that  all  fpeculative  reafoners  ought 
to  obferve,  v/ith  regard  to  this  principle,  the  fame 
cautious  filence,  which  the  laws  in  every  fpecies  of 
government  have  ever  prefcribed  to  themfelves. 
Government  is  inllituted  in  order  to  reftrain  the  fury 
and  injuftice  of  the  people  ;  and  being  always  founded 
on  opinion,  not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken, 
by    thefe    fpeculations,    the    reverence   which  the 

•*  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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multitude  owe  to  authority,  and  to  inflrucl  them  chap. 
beforehand,  that  the  cafe  can  ever  happen,  when  ''^'^• 
they  may  be  freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance.  '"i^^^I  ~' 
Or  fhould  it  be  found  impofiible  to  reflrain  the  li- 
cenfe  of  human  difquifitions,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  obedience  ought  alone 
to  be  inculcated^  and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are 
rare,  ought  feldom  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in 
popular  reafonings  and  difcourfes.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger,  that  mankind,  by  this  prudent  refervc, 
fhould  univerfaliy  degenerate  into  a  ilate  of  abject 
fervitude.  Vv^hen  the  exception  really  occurs,  even 
though  it  be  not  previoufly  expected  and  defcanted 
on,  it  muft,  from  its  very  nature,  be  fo  obvious 
and  undifputed,  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  over-  • 
power  the  reftraint,  hov/ever  gi'eat,  impofed  by ' 
teaching  the  general  doftrine  of  obedience.  But 
between  refiiliuj;  a  prince  and  dethroning  him, 
there  is  a  wide  interval ;  and  the  abufes  of  power,  ■ 
which  can  warrant  the  latter  violence,  are  greater 
and  more  enormous ,  than  thofe  which  will  juftify 
the  former.  Hiftory,  however,  fuppHes  us  with 
examples  even  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  - 
fuppofition,  though,  for  the  future,  it  ought  ever  to 
be  little  looked  for,  muft,  by  all  candid  inquirers, 
be  acknowledged  in  the  paPt.  But  between  dethron- 
ing a  prince  and  punidiing  him,  there  is  another 
very  wide  interval  ;  and  it  were  not  Itrange,  if  even, 
men  of  the  moft  enlarged  thought  fliould  queftion, 
whether  human  nature  could  ever  in  any  monarch 
reach  that  height  of  depravity,  as  to  warrant,  in  re- 
volted fubjeds,  this  laft  aft  of  extraordinary  jurif- 
diftion.  That  illufion,  if  it  be  an  illufion,  which 
teaches  us  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  the  perfons  of 
princes,  is  fo  lalutary,  that  to  diffipate  it  by  the  for- 
mal trial  and  punilhment  of  a  fovereign,  will  have 
more  pernicious  effeds  upon  the  people,  than  the 
example  of  juftice  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  princes,  by  checking  their  career 
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of  tyranny.  It  is  dangerous  alfo,  by  thefe  exam- 
ples, to  reduce  princes  to  defpair,  or  bring  matters 
to  fuch  extremities  againrc  perfons  endowed  wirh 
great  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  refource,  but  in 
the  moil  violent  and  mod  fanguinary  counfels.  This 
general  poiition  being  eftablilhed,  it  mud  however 
be  obferved,  that  no  reader,  almoi!:  of  any  party  or 
principle,  was  ever  iliocked,  when  he  read,  in  an- 
cient hifiory,  that  the  Roman  fenate  voted  Nero, 
their  abfolute  fovereign,  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and, 
even  without  trial,  condemned  him  to  the  fevereft 
and  moil  ignominious  punii'hment  ;  a  punifliment 
from  which  the  meaneft  Roman  citizen  was,  by  the 
laws,  exempted.  The  crimes  of  that  bloody  tyrant 
are  fo  enormous,  that  they  break  through  all  rules  ; 
and  extort  a  confefiion,  that  fuch  a  dethroned  prince 
is  no  longer  fupericr  to  his  people,  and  can  no  longer 
plead,  in  his  own  defence,  laws,  which  were  efta- 
biilhed  for  conducing  the  ordinary  courfe  of  admi- 
niftratlon.  But  when  we  pafs  from  the  cafe  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Charles,  the  great  difproportion,  or  rather 
total  contrariety,  of  character  immediately  flrikes 
us  ;  and  we  ftand  afloniflied,  that,  among  a  civilized 
people,  fo  much  virtue  could  ever  meet  with  fo 
fatal  a  cataflrophe.  Hiftory,  the  great  miflrefs  of 
wifdpm,  .fiirnifhes  examples  of  ail  kinds  ;  and  every 
prudential,  as  well  as  moral  precept,  may  be  au- 
thorifed  by  thofe  events,  Vv^hich  her  enlarged  mirror 
is  able  to  prefent  to  us.  From  the  memorable  re- 
volutions which  paffed  in  England  during  this 
period,  we  may  naturally  deduce  the  fame  ufeful 
leifon,  which  Charles  himfelf,  in  his  later  years, 
inferred  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes,  even  from 
the  appearance  of  neceffity,  to  affume  more  autho- 
rity than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.  But  it  mufl 
be  confeifed,  that  thefe  events  furniili  us  with  another 
inilru6lion,  no  lefs  natural,  and  no  lefs  ufeful,  con- 
cerning the  raadnefs  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fana- 
ticifm,  and  the  danger  of  mercenary  armies. 

In 
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In  order  to  clofe  this  part  of  the  Britifh  hiflory,  chap. 
it  is  alfo  necefTarj  to  relate  the  diffolution  of  the     ''"^^^1, 
monarchy  in  England :  That  event  foon  followed      1^,4^. 
upon  the  death  of  the  monarch.      When  the  peers  6th  Feb. 
met,  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournmenr, 
they  entered  upon  bufmefs,    and   fent  down  fome 
votes  to  tlae  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned 
not  to  take  the  lead  notice.     In  a  few  days,   the 
lower  houfe  paffed  a  vote,  that  they  would  make  no 
more  addreffes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,    nor  receive 
any  from  them  ;  and  that  that  houfe  v/as  ufelefs  and 
dangerous,  and  was  therefore  to  be  abolilhed.     A 
like  vote  paffed  with  regard  to  the  monarchy  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Martin,  a  zealous  republican, 
in  the  debate  on  this  queftion,  confeifed,   that,  if         , 
they  defired  a  king,  the  lafl  was  as  proper  as  any 
gentleman  in  England  ^.     The  commons   ordered  a 
new  great  feal  to  be  engraved,  on  which  that  affem- 
bly  was  reprefented,  with  this  legend,  On  the  first 

YEAR   OF    FREEDOM,    BY  God's  BlESSING,    RESTOR- 

|;d,  1648.  The  forms  of  all  pubHc  bufmefs  were 
changed,  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the 
keepers"  of  the  liberties  of  England  *=.  And  it  was 
declared  high  treafon  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwife 
acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince 
of  Wales. 

The  commons  intended,  it  is  faid,  to  bind  the 
'  princefs  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker  : 
The  duke  of  Gloccfter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other 
mechanical  employment.  But  the  former  foon  died  ; 
of  grief,  as  is  fuppofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end: 
The  latter  was,  by  Cromwel,  fent  beyond  fea. 

The  king's  ftatue,  in  the  Exchange,  was  throv\^n 
down  J  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  infcrib- 

b  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  z. 

^  The  court  of  King's  Bench  was  called  the  Court  of  Public 
Bench.  So  cautious  on  this  head  were  fome  of  the-repiiblicans, 
tliat,  it  is  pretended,  in  reciling  the  lord's  prayer,  they  would  not 
lay  tl.'j  kingdom  come,  but  always  thy  common-Msalth  come. 
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ed  :  Exit  TYRANKus,   rugum  ultKvIus  ;   The  ty^ 
rant  is  gone,  the  lajl  of  the  kings. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  .court 
of  juflice,  as  carl  of  Cambridge  in  England  ;  and 
condemned  for  treafon.  This  fentence,  which  was 
certainly  hard,  but  which  ought  to  fave  his  memory 
from  all  imputations  of  treachery  to  his  mafterj 
was  executed  on  a  fcalibld,  erecled  before  Weftmin- 
fter-hall.  Lord  Capel  underwent  the  fame  f3,te. 
Both  thefe  noblemen  had  efcaped  from  prifon,  but 
were  afterwards  difcovered  and  taken.  To  all  the 
folicitations  of  their  friends  for  pardon,  the  generals 
and  parliamentary  leaders  ftill  replied,  that  it  was 
certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  they  fhould 
fuder ;  fnice  it  had  permitted  them  to  fail  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  after  thev  had  once  recover- 
ed  their  liberty. . 

The  earl  of  Holland  loft  his  life  by  a  hke  fen- 
tence. Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour, 
he  died  lamented  by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to 
the  king,  and  his  frequent  changing  of  fides,  were 
regarded  as  great  ftains  on  hU  memory.  The  earl 
of  Norv/ich,  and  fir  John  Owen^  being  condemned 
by  the  fame  ^.ourt,  were  pardoned  by  the  commons. 

The  king  left  fix. children  ;  three  males,  Charles, 
born  in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  born  in  1633, 
Henry  duke  of  Giocefter,  born  in  1641  5  and  three 
females,  Mary  princefs  of  Orange,  born  1631,  Eli- 
zabeth, born  1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards 
duchefs  of  Orleans,  born  at  Exeter  1644. 

The  archbifsT-ops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and  Laud :  The  lord  keepers,  Williams 
bifliop  of  Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord 
Littleton,  and  fir  Richard  Lane  ;  the  high  admirals, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  the  treafurers,  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
the  earl  of  Portland,  Juxon  biihop  of  London,  and 
lord  Cottington  ;  the  fccretaries  of  ftate,  lord  Con- 
way,   fir    Albertus    MoretoDj    Coke,     fjr    Henrjr 

,  Vane, 
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Vane,  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  and  fir  Edward 
Nicholas. 

It  may  be  expefled,  that  we  lliould  here  mention  j^^^^ 
the  Icon  Bafilike,  a  work  publifhed  in  the  king's 
name  a  few  days  after  his  execution.  It  feems  al- 
mofl  impoffible,  in  the  controverted  parts  ofhiflory, 
to  fay  any  thing  which  will  fatisfy  the  zealots  of 
both  parties :  But  v/ith  regard  to  the  genuinenefs  of 
that  production,  it  is  not  eafy  for  an  hiftorian  to 
fix  any  opinion,  which  will  be  entirely  to  his  own 
fatisfadion.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince  that 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  fo  convincing, 
that  if  any  impartial  reader  perufe  any  one  fide 
apart  •^.  he  will  think  it  impoffible,  that  arguments 
could  be  produced,  fufficient  to  counterbalance  fo 
ilrong  an  evidence :  And  v/hen  he  compares  both 
fides,  he  will  be  fome  time  at  a  lofs  to  fix  any  de- 
termination. Should  an  abfoiute  fufpenfe  of  judg- 
ment be  found  difficult  or  difagreeable  in  fo  inte- 
refting  a  queftion,  I  mult  confefs,  that  I  much  in- 
cline to  give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the 
royaiifls.  The  teflimonies,  which  prove  that  per- 
formance to  be  the  king's,  are  more  numerous, 
certain,  and  direft,  than  thofe  on  the  other  fide. 
This  is  the  cafe,  even  if  we  confider  the  external 
evidence  :  But  when  Vv^e  weigh  the  internal,  derived 
from  the  ilyle  and  compofition,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  comparifon.  Thefe  meditations  reiem- 
ble  in  elegance,  purity,  neatnefs,  and  fimpli- 
city,  the  genius  of  thofe  performances  which  we 
know  with  certainty  to  have  iiowed  from  the  royal 
pen :  But  are  fo  unlike  the  bombaft,  perplexed, 
rhetorical,  and  corrupt  flyle  of  Dr.  Gauden,  to  whom 

d  See  on  the  one  hand,  Toland's  Amyntor,  and  on  the  other, 
WagftafF's  Vindication  of  the  royal  Martyr,  with  Young's  addition. 
We  may  remark,  that  lord  Clarendon's  total  filence  with  regard  to 
this  fubjed,  in  fo  full  a  hiltory,  compofed  in  vindication  of  the  king's 
meafnres  and  charadter,  iorms  a  prefumption  on  Toland's  fide,  and  a 
prefnmption  of  which  that  author  was  ignorant;  the  works  of  the 
noble  hiftorian  not  being  then  publiflied.  Bifliop  Burnct'g  tcIKmoiiy 
too  mult  be  allowed  of  lomc  weight  againlt  the  Jceu, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  are  afcribed,  that  no  hiimsn  teflimony  feems 
^^^-      fufficieiit   to  convince  us  that  he  was  the  author. 

^-^  '  "  '  Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  would  rob  the  king  of 
that  honour,  tend  to  prove  thac  Dr.  Gauden  had 
the  merit  of  v/riting  fo  fine  a  performance,  and  the 
infamy  of  impofmg  it  on  the  world  for  the  king's. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  general  compaffion 
excited  towards  the  king,  by  the  publifhing,  at  fo 
critical  a  iunfture,  a  work  fofull  of  piety,  meeknefs, 
and  humanity.  Many  have  not  fcrupled  to  afcribe 
to  that  book  the  fubfequent  reftoration  of  the  royal 
family.  Milton  compares  its  effecls  to  thofe  which 
were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  An- 
thony's reading  to  them  the  vv^ill  of  Ciefar.  The 
Icon  paiTed  through  fifty  editions  in  a  twelvemonth  ; 
and  independent  of  the  great  intereft  taken  in  it  by 
the  nation,  as  the  fuppofed  produdion  of  their  mur- 
dered fovereign,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  the  bell 
profe  compofition,  Vv^hich,  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion;,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Engliili  language. 
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THE    COMMONWEALTH. 
CHAP.    LX. 


State  of  Englajid of  Scotland of  Ireland 

Levellers   fipp^ejfed Siege  of  Dublin  r-aifed    . 

' Tredah  Jhrmed— —  Covenanters Montrofe 

taken  prifoner executed Covenanters 

Battle     of   D  un  bar  -— —  of    Worcejler King's 

sjcape T^he  commonwealth Dutch  war—  ■  ■■ 

Dijfolution  of  the  parliament, 

THE     confufions    which    oyerfpread   England  c  H  A  p. 
after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  proceeded  as      LX. 
well  from  the  fpirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,  ^"^'V'''*^ 
which  agitated  the  ruling  party,    as  from  the  diflb-  st^te  of 
lution  of  all  that  authority,  both  civil  and  ecclefi-  England, 
aflical,    by  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  governed.-    Every  man  had  framed  the  v^ 
model  of  a  republic,     and  however  new  it   was, 
or  fantaflical,  he  was  eager  in  recommending  it  to 
his  fellow-citizens,    or   even   impofmg  it  by  force 
upon  them.     Every  man  had  adjufted  a  fyftem  of 
religion,  vv^hich  being  derived  from  no  traditional 
authority,  was  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  being  found- 
ed on  fuppofed  infpiration,  not  on  any  principles  of 
human  reafon,  had  no  means,  befides  cant  and  low 
rhetoric,    by  which  it   could  recommend    itfelf  to 
others.     The  levellers  infilled  on  an  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  power  and  property,  and  difclaimed  all  de- 
pendence and  fubordination.     The  millenarians  or 
fifth-monarch)^. men  required,    that  government  it- 
felf 
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felf  rnould  be  aboliilied,  and  all  human  powers  be 
laid  in  the  dufc,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
doniinion  of  Chriil,  whole  fecond  coming  they  fud- 
denly  expeded.  The  Antinomians  even  infifted, 
that  the  obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law 
were  fufpended,  and  that  the  eieO:,  guided  by  an 
internal  principle  more  perfect  and  divine,  were  fu- 
perior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  juflice  and  huma- 
nity. A  confiderabie  party  declaimed  againft  tithes 
and  hireling  priefthood,  and  were  refolved  that  the 
magiftrate  fnould  not  fiipport  by  power  or  revenup^ 
any  eccleiiafticai  eilablifiiment.  Another  party  in« 
veighed  againft  the  law  and  its  profelTors  ;  and  on 
pretence  of  rendering  more  fimple  the  diflribution  of 
juilice,  were  defirous  of  aboliihing  the  whole  fyftem 
of  Englilli  jurifprudence,  which  feemed  interwoven 
with  monarchical  government.  Even  thofe  among 
the  republicans  who  adopted  not  fuch  extravagan- 
cies, were  fo  intoxicated  with  their  faintly  characj* 
ter,  that  they  fuppofed  themfelves  poiTefled  of  pe- 
culiar privileges ;  and  all  profeiTions,  oaths,  laws, 
and  engagements  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  their 
influence  over  them.  The  bands  of  fociety  were 
every  where  Icofened  j  and  the  irregular  palTions  of 
men  were  encouraged  by  fpeculative  principles,  ftill 
more  unfocial  and  irregular. 

The  royalifts,  confii'dng  of  the  nobles  and  more 
confiderabie  gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  au- 
thority, and  plundered  of  their  property,  were  in- 
flamed with  the  higheft  refentment  and  indignation 
againft  thofe  ignoble  adverfaries,  who  had  reduced 
them  to  fubje6lion.  The  preft3yterians,  whofe  cre- 
dit had  firft  fupported  the  arms  of  the  parliament, 
were  enraged  to  iind  that,  by  the  treachery  or  fu- 
perior  cunning  of  their  aflbciates,  the  fruits  of  all 
their  fnccefsful  labours  were  ravifhed  from  them. 
The  former  party,  from  inclination  and  principle, 
zealoufly  attached  themfelves  to  the  fon  of  their  un- 
fortunate monarch,  whofe  memory  they  refpeded. 
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and  whofe  tragical  death  they  deplored.     The  latter  chap. 
call  their  eye  towards  the  fame  cbje6l ;  but  they  had       •^^'_^ 
ftill  many  prejudices  to  overcome,   many  fears  and      ,fi^,^. 
jealoufies  to  be  allayed,  ere  they  could  cordially  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  reftoring  the  family,  which  they 
had  fo  grievouily  offended,  and  whofe  principles  they 
regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence. 

The  only  folid  fupport  of  the  republican  inde- 
pendent faction,  which,  though  it  formed  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  the  nation,  had  violently  ufurped  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  was  a  numerous  army  of  near 
fifty  thoufand  men.  But  this  army,  formidable  from 
its  difcipline  and  courage,  as  well  as  its  numbers, 
was  actuated  by  a  fpirit  that  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  the  alTembly  which  had  alTumed  the  command 
over  it.  Accuftomed  to  indulge  every  chimera  in 
politics,  every  phrenzy  in  religion,  the  foldiers  knew 
little  of  the  fubordination  of  citizens,  and  had  only 
learned,  from  apparent  neceflity,  forae  maxims  of 
military  obedience.  And  while  they  ftili  maintained, 
that  all  thofe  enormous  violations  of  law  and  equity, 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  were  juftified  by  the 
fuccefs  with  which  Providence  had  blefled  them ;  they 
were  ready  to  break  out  into  any  new  diforder, 
wherever  they  had  the  profped  of  a  like  fantliou 
and  authority. 

What  alone  gave  fome  liability  to  all  thefe  un  - 
fettled  humours  was,  the  great  influence  both  civil 
and  miHtary  acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This 
man,  fuited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
that  alone,  was  equally  qualified  to  gain  the  affeftion 
and  confidence  of  men,  by  what  was  mean,  vulgar, 
and  ridiculous  in  his  character  ;  as  to  command 
their  obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and  en- 
terprifmg.  Familiar  even  to  bufibonery  with  the 
meanefl  centinel,  he  never  loll  his  authority  :  Tranf- 
ported  to  a  degree  of  madnefs  with  religious  exta- 
fies,  he  ijever  forgot  the  political  purpofes  to  which 
n  they 
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c  H  A  p.  they  might  ferve.  Hating  monarchy,  while  a  fub- 
L^-  jed  ;  defpifing  liberty,  while  a  citizen  ;  though  he 
retained  for  a  time  all  crrders  of  men  under  a  feem- 
ing  obedience  to  the  parliament ;  he  was  fecretly 
paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his  own 
unlimited  :-  uthority. 

The  parhament,  for  fo  we  muft  henceforth  call 
a  fmall  and  inconliderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, having  murdered  their  fovereign  with  fo 
many  appearing  circum.ftances  of  folemnity  and 
juftice,  and  fo  much  real  violence  and  even,  fury, 
began  to  aifume  more,  "he  air  of  a  civil,  legal 
power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  bottom 
upon  which  they  ilood.  They  admitted  a  few  of 
the  excluded  and  absent  members,  fuch  as  were 
liable  to  lealt  exception  ;  but  on  condition  that  thefe 
members  fhould  fign  an  approbation  of  whatever 
had  been  done  in  their  abfence  with  regard  to  the 
king's  trial :  And  fome  of  them  were  willing  to  ac- 
quire a  (hare  of  power  on  fuch  terms :  The  greater 
part  difdained  to  lend  their  authority  to  fuch  apparent 
ufurpations.  They  iffued  fome  writs  for  new  elec- 
tions, in  places  where  they  hoped  to  have  intereft 
enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and  depend- 
ants. They  named  a  council  of  flate,  thirty-eight 
in  number,  to  v^^hom  all  addreffes  were  made,  who 
gave  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  exe- 
cuted the  laws,  and  who  digefled  all  bufmefs  before 
it  was  introduced  into  parhament  ^.  They  pretend- 
ed to  employ  themfelves  entirely  in  adjufling  the 
laws,  forms,  and  plan  of  a  new  reprefentative  j  and 
as  foon  as  they  fhould  have  fettled  the  nation,  they 

^  Their  names  were,  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke, 
Salilbury,  lords  Grey  and  Fairfax,  LiQe,  Rolls,  St.  John,  Wilde, 
Bradfhaw,  Crcmwel,  Skippon,  Pickering,  Maflam,  Hafclrig,  Har- 
rington, Vane  jun.  Danvers,  Armine,  Mildaaay,  Conftable,  Pen- 
nington, Wilfon,  Whitlocke,  Martin,  Ludlow,  Stapleton,  Heving- 
ham.  Wallop,  Hutchiufon,  Bond,  Popham,  Valentine,  Walton, 
Scot,  Purefo}',  Jones, 
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profelTed  their  intention  of  reftoring  the  power  to 
the  people,  from  whom  they  acknowledged  they  had 
entirely  derived  it.  ^"^649! 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  Eng- 
land compofed  into  a  feeming  tranquillity  by  the 
terror  of  their  arms.  Foreign  powers,  occupied  in. 
wars  among  themfelves,  had  no  leifure  or  inclination 
ito  interpofe  in  the  domeftic  diffenfions  of  this  ifland. 
The  young  king,  poor  and  negiefted,  living  fomcr 
times  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France,  fometimes 
in  Jerfey,  comforted  himfeif  amidfl  his  prefent  dif- 
trelTes  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  fitua- 
tion  alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland-  gave  any  imme- 
diate inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 

After  the-  fuccefiive  defeats  of  Montrofe  and  of  Scot- 
Hamilton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  '^"'^• 
authority  in  Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle 
and  the  rigid  churchmen,  that  party  which  was 
moil  averfe  to  the  interefls  of  the  royal  family. 
Their  enmity,  however,  againfl  the  independents, 
who  had  prevented  the  fettlement  of  prefbyteriaa 
difcipline  in  England,  carried  them  to  embrace  op- 
pofite  maxims  in  their  political  conduct.  Though 
invited  by  the  Englifli  parliament  to  model  their 
government  into  a  republican  form,  they  refolved 
ftill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed in  their  country,  and  which,  by  the  exprefs 
terms  of  their  covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend. 
They  confidered  befides,  that  as  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  lay  moftly  in  the  hands  of  great  families, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  eflablifli  a  commonwealth,  or 
without  fome  chief  magiflrate,  invefted  with  royal 
authority,  to  preferve  peace  or  juftice  in  the  com- 
munity. The  execution,  therefore,  of  the  king, 
againil  which  they  had  always  protefted,  having  oc- 
cafioned  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  ion  and  fuccellbr,  Charles  II.  ;  but 
upon  condition  "  of  his  good  behaviour  and  flridt 
«  obfervance  of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining 
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"  no  other  perfons  about  him  but  fuch  as  were  godly 
"  men  and  faithful  to  that  obligation."  Thefe  un- 
J649.  ufual  claufes,  inferted  in  the  very  firft  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  prince,  fufficiently  fliewed  their  in- 
tention of  limiting  extremely  his  authority.  And  the 
Englilli  commonwealth,  having  no  pretence  to  in- 
terpofe  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  allowed  the 
Scots  for  the  prefent  to  take  their  own  meafures  in 
fettling  their  government. 

Of  Ire-  The  dominion  v/hich  England  claimed  over  Ire- 

land, demanded  more  immediately  their  efforts  for 
fubduing  that  country.  In  order  to  convey  a  ju(b 
notion  of  Irifh  affairs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look 
backwards  fome  years,  and  to  relate  briefly  thofe 
tranfattions  which  had  pad  during  the  memorable 
revolutions    in   England.      When    the    late    king 

■  ,"'  agreed  to  that  ceffation  of  arms  with  the  popilh 
rebels  \  which  was  become  fo  requifite,  as  well  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Irifh  proteftants  as  for  promoting 
his  interefts  in  England,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  blacken  his  condu£t,  reproached  him  with  fa- 
vouring that  odious  rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly 
againft  the  terms  of  the  ceffation.  They  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  declare  it  entirely  null  and  invalid,  be- 
caufe  fmiflied  without  their  confent  ;  and  to  this  de- 
claration the  Scots  in  Ulfter,  and  the  earl  of  Inchl- 
quin,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority  in  Munfter, 
profeffed  to  adhere.  By  their  means  the  war  was 
ffill  kept  alive ;  but  as  the  dangerous  diftra6lions 
in  England  hindered  the  parliament  from  fending 
any  confiderable  affiftance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland, 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  being  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  a  perfon  endowed  with  great  pru- 
dence and  virtue,  formed  a  fcheme  for  compohng  the 
■diforders  of  his  country,  and  for  engaging  the  rebel 
Irifh  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  his  royal  mailer.  There 
were    many  circumftances  which    flrongly  invited 
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the  natives  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the  king's  party.  CHAP. 
The  maxims  of  that  prince  had  always  led  him  to  ,^_^„„.^,-!,^ 
give  a  reafonable  indulgence  to  the  catholics  i6<^g. 
throughout  all  his  dominions ;  and  one  principal 
ground  of  that  'enmity,  which  the  puritans  profelTed 
againft  him,  Vv'as  this  tacit  toleration.  The  parlia- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  even  when  unprovoked, 
had  ever  menaced  the  papifts  with  the  mod  rigid 
reftraint,  if  not  a  total  extirpation  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Irifh  rebellion,  they 
put  to  fale  all  the  eftates  of  the  rebels,  and  had 
engaged  the  pubhc  faith  for  transferring  them  to  the 
adventurers,  who  had  already  advanced  money  up- 
on that  fecurity.  The  fuccefs,  therefore,  which  the 
arms  of  the  parliament  met  with  at  Nafeby,  ilruck 
a  jull  terror  into  the  Irifh;  and  engaged  the  coun- 
cil of  Kilkenny,  compofed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
catholic  counties  and  cities,  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond  ^.  They  profefTed  to 
return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  engaged  to  fur- 
nifh  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's 
authority  in  England,  and  were  content  with  ftipu- 
lating*  in  return,  indemnity  for  their  rebellion  and 
toleration  of  their  religion. 

Ormond,  not  doulDting  but  a  peace,  fo  advanta- 
geous and  even  necefiary  to  the  Irifh,  v/ould  be 
ftridlly  obferved,  advanced  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  to  Kilkenny,  in  order  to  conceit  meafures 
for  common  defence  with  his  new  allies.  The 
pope  had  fent  over  to  Ireland  a  nuncio,  Rinuccini, 
an  Italian  ;  and  this  man,  r^^hofe  commifTion  em- 
powered him  to  dired:  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the 
Irifh,  was  emboldened,  by  their  ignorance  and  bi- 
gotry, to  alTume  the  chief  authority  in  the*  civil  go- 
vernment. Forefeeing  that  a  general  fubmilTion  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  in- 
fluence, he  confpired  with  Owen  O'Neal,  who  com- 
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manded  the  native  Irifli  in  Ulfter,  and  who  bore  a 
great  jealoufy  to  Prefton,  the  general  chiefly  trufled 
by  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  By  concert,  thefe  two 
malcontents  fecretly  drew  forces  together,  and  were- 
ready  to  fall  on  Ormond,  who  remained  in  fecurity, 
trufting  to  the  pacification  fo  lately  concluded  with 
the  rebels.  He  received  intelligence  of  their 
treachery,  made  his  retreat  with  celerity  and  con- 
dud:,  and  flieltered  his  fmall  army  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  fortified  towns,  which  flill  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  proteflants. 

The  nuncio,  full  of  arrogance,  levity,  and  am- 
bition, was  not  contented  with  this  violation  of 
treaty.  He  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  clergy 
at  Waterford,  and  engaged  them  to  declare  againft 
that  pacification,  which  the  civil  council  had  con- 
cluded with  their  fovereign.  He  even  thundered 
out  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who 
fhould  adhere  to  a  peace,  fo  prejudicial,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  catholic  religion ;  and  the  deluded 
Irifh,  terrified  with  his  fpiritual  menaces,  ranged 
themfelves  every  where  on  his  fide,  and  fubmitted 
to  his  authority.  Without  fcruple,  he  carried  on 
war  againll  the  lord-lieutenaat,  jind  threatened  with 
a  fiege  the  proteftant  garrifons,  wbkh  were,  all  of 
them,  very  ill  provided  for  defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  necefH- 
tated  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Scottiih  army ;  and  being 
there  reduced  to  clofe  confinement,  and  fecltfded 
from  all  commerce  with  liIs  friends,  defpaired, 
that  his  authority,  or  even  his  liberty,  would  ever 
be  reftored  to  him.  He  fent  orders  to  Ormond, 
if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather  to  fubmit  to 
the  Englilh  than  to  the  Iriili  rebels  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  lord-heutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, delivered  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and 
other  garrifons,  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who 
took  polfeffion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  Englifii 
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parliainent.    Orraond  himfelf  went  over  to  England,  c  11  A  P. 
vtas  admitted  into  the   king's  prefence,    received  a       ^'^* 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  his  pad  fervices,  and      j(.^,^^ 
during  fome  time  lived  in  cirinquiility  near  London. 
But  being  baniflied,  with  the  other  royaiifts,  to  a  dis- 
tance from  that  city,  and  feeing  every  event  turn 
out  unfortunately  for  his  royal  mafler,  and  threaten 
him  with  a  cataflrophe  ftill  more  direful,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  into  Fiance,  where  he  joined  the 
queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Jn  Ireland,  during  thefe  tranfactlons,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nuncio  prevailed  without  control  among' 
all  the  catholics  ;  and  that  prelate,  by  his  indifcre- 
tion  and  info) ence,  foon  made  them  repent  of  the 
power  with  which  they  had  entrufted  him.  Prudent 
men  likcwife  were  fcnfible  of  the  total  deflrutlion, 
which  was  hanging  over  the  nation  from  the  Englifli 
parliament,  and  faw  no  refource  or  fafety  but  in 
giving  fupport  to  the  declining  authority  of  the 
king.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde,  a  nobleman  of  ?.n 
ancient  family,  a  perfon  too  of  merit,  who  had  ever 
preferved  his  loyalty,  was  fenfible  of  the  ruin  which 
threatened  his  countrymen,  and  was  refolved,  if 
poiTible,  to  prevent  it.  He  fecretly  formed  a  com- 
bination among  the  catholics ;  he  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Inchiquin,  who  preferved 
great  authority  over  the  proteltants  inMunfler  ;  he 
attacked  the  nuncio,  whom  he  chafed  out  of  th.^ 
ifland  ;  and  he  fent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  return  and  take  poffeffion  of 
his  government. 

Or  MONO,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the 
kingdom  divided  into  many  fadions,  among  which 
either  open  war  or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.  The 
authority  of  the  Englifli  parliament  was  eflabliflied 
in  Dublin,  and  the  other  towns,  which  he  himfelf 
had  delivered  into  their  hands.  O'Neal  maintain- 
ed his  credit  in  Ulfter  ;  and  having  entered  into  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  parliamentary  ge- 
M  2  nerals, 
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CHAP,  nerals,  was  more  intent  on  fchemes  for  his  own 
^_^i^_'_^  perfonal  fafety,  than  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of 
1649.  his  country  or  rehgion.  The  other  Iriih,  divided 
between  their  clergy,  who  were  averfe  to  Ormond, 
and  their  nobiUty,  who  were  attached  to  him,  were 
very  uncertain  in  their  motions  and  feeble  in  their 
meafures.  The  Scots  in  the  north,  enraged,  as 
well  as  their  other  countrymen,  againfl  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  the  feftarian  army,  profelfed  their  adher- 
ence to  the  king  ;  but  were  ftill  hindered  by  many 
prejudices  from  entering  into  a  cordial  union  with 
,  his  lieutenant.  All  thefe  diftraded  councils  and 
contrary  humours  checked  the  progrefs  of  Ormond, 
and  enabled  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland  to 
-  maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  The  republi- 
can fadion,  meanwhile,  in  England,  employed  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  royalifts,  in  reducing  the 
parliament  to  fubjeftion,  in  the  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution  of  their  fovereign,  totally  ne- 
glected the  fupplying  of  Ireland,  and  allowed  Jones 
and  the  forces  in  Dublin  to  remain  in  the  utmoft 
weaknefs  and  neceflity.  The  lord-lieutenant,  though 
furrounded  with  difficulties,  neglefted  not  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe. 
Having  at  lad  alTembled  an  army  of  16,000  men, 
he  advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons. 
Dundalk,  where  Monk  commanded,  was  deliver- 
ed up  by  the  troops,  who  mutinied  againfl  their 
governor.  Tredah,  Neury,  and  other  forts,  were 
taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with  a  fiege  ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  fo  profperous  a 
condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts 
of  coming  in  perfon  into  Ireland. 

When  the  EngliHi  commonwealth  was  brought 
to  fome  tolerable  fettlement,  men  began  to  cafl 
their  eyes  towards  the  neighbouring  ifland.  During 
the  conteft  of  the  two  parties,  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  remained  a  great  objedl:  of  intrigue  ; 
and  the   prefbyterians   endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
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Keutenancy  for  Waller,  the  independents  for  Lam-  C  H  A  P. 
bert.     After  the  execution  of  the  king,  Cromwel  ^ 

himfelf  began  to  afpire  to  a  command,  where  fo  1649. 
much  glory,  he  faw,  might  be  won,  and  fo  much 
authority  acquired.  In  his  abfence,  he  took  care  March  15. 
to  have  his  name  propofed  to  the  council  of  ftate  ; 
and  both  friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately 
to  vote  him  into  that  important  office :  The  former 
fufpe£ted,  that  the  matter  had  not  been  propofed 
merely  by  chance,  without  his  own  concurrence ; 
the  latter  defired  to  remove  him  to  a  diftance,  and 
hoped,  during  his  abfence,  to  gain  the  afcendant 
over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  fo  long  blinded  by  his 
hypocritical  profeffions.  Cromwel  himfelf,  when 
informed  of  his  eledion,  feigned  furprife,  and  pre- 
tended at  firfl  to  hefitate  with  regard  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  command.  And  Lambert,  either  de- 
ceived by  his  diffimulation,  or  in  his  turn  feigning 
to  be  deceived,  ftill  continued,  notwithftanding  this 
difappointment,  his  friendlliip  and  connexions  with 
Cromwel. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himfelf 
with  his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for 
his  expedition.  Many  diforders  in  England  it  be- 
hoved him  previoufly  to  compofe.  All  places  were 
full  of  danger  and  inquietude.  Though  men,  afto- 
nifhed  with  the  fucceifes  of  the  army,  remained  in 
feeming  tranquillity,  fymptoms  of  the  greatefl  dif- 
content  every  where  appeared.  The  Englifli,  long 
accuftomed  to  a  mild  adminiflration,  and  unac- 
quainted with  diffimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
fpeech  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neceffity,  or 
pretend  attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which 
they  generally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhor- 
rence. It  was  requifite  to  change  the  magiflracy  of 
London,  and  to  degrade,  as  well  as  punifii,  the 
mayor  and  fome  of  the  aldermen,  before  the  pro* 
clamation  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  could  be 
publilhed    in    the    city.      An    engagement    being 
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framtvl  to  fnpport  the  commonwealth  without  kirtg 
or  houfe  of  peers,  the  army  was  with  fome  difBculty 
"1649 •~'  broaght  to  fubfcribe  it  ;  but  though  it  was  impofed 
upon  the  reft  of  the  nation  under  fevere  penalties, 
no  lefs  than  putting  ail  who  refufed  out  of  the  pro- 
tedion  of  law ;  fuch  obltinate  reladance  was  ob- 
ferved  in  the  people,  that  even  the  imperious^par- 
liament  was  obliged  to  defift  from  it.  The  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm,  by  which  that  affembly  had  at  firft 
been  ftrongly  fupported,  was  now  turned,  in  a  great 
meafure,  againft  them.  The  pulpits,  being  chiefly 
filled  with  prefbyterians,  or  difguifed  royahfts,  and 
having  long  been  the  fcene  of  nev/s  and  politics, 
could  by  no  penalties  be  reflrained  from  declara- 
tions unfavourable  to  the  eftabiiihed  government. 
Numberlefs  were  the  extravagancies  which  broke 
out  among  the  people.  Everard,  a  difbanded  fol- 
dier,  having  preached  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  the  com.munity  of  goods  would  be  renevv'ed 
among  chriilians,  led  out  his  followers  to  take 
poflfeirion  of  the  land  ;  and  being  carried  before  the 
general,  he  refufed  to  falute  him ;  becaufe  he  was 
but  his  fellow  creature  ''.  What  feemed  more  dan- 
gerous, the  army  itfelf  was  infefted  with  like  hu- 
mours'.  Though  the  levellers  had  for  a  time  been 
fupprefl'ed  by  the  audacious  fpirit  of  Cromwel,  they 
itill  continued  to  propagate  their  dodrines  among 
the  private  men  and  inferior  officers,  who  pretended 
a  right  to  be  confulted,  as  before,  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  the  commonwealth.  They  now  pradtifed 
againft  their  officers  the  fame  lelfon  which  they 
had  been  taught  againft  the  parliament.  They 
framed  a  remonftrance,  and  fent  five  agitators  to 
prefent  it  to  the  general  and  council  of  war  :  Thefe 
were  cafts'ered  with  ignominy  by  fentence  of  a  court 
raartiaL  One  Lockier,  having  carried  his  fedition 
farther,  was  fentenced  to  death  ;    but  this  punifh- 

B  Wbilloeke.  i  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ment  was  fo  far  from  quelling  the  mutinous  fpirit, 
that  above  a  thoufand  of  his  companions  fhowed 
their  adherence  to  him,  by  attending  his  funeral, 
and  wearing  in  their  hats  black  and  fea-green  rib- 
bons by  way  of  favours.  About  four  thoufand  af-  Levellers 
fembled  at  Burford,  under  the  command  of  Thorn-  *'"PP*"^^^'^* 
fon,  ^a  man  formerly  condemned  for  fedition  by  a 
court-martial,  but  pardoned  by  the  general.  Co-  May. 
lonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
wel,  fell  upon  them,  while  unprepared  for  defence, 
and  feduced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty.  Four 
hundred  were  taken  prifoners :  Some  of  them  ca- 
pitally punifhed  :  The  reft  pardoncvi :  And  this  tu- 
multuous fpirit,  though  it  ftill  lurked  in  the  army, 
and  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  feemed  for  the 
prefent  to  be  fupprefled. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion,  were  prefented  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lilburn,  the  perfon  who,  for  difperfmg  fe- 
ditious  libels,  had  formerly  been  treated  with  fuch 
feverity  by  the  fear-chamber.  His  liberty  was  at 
this  time  as  ill-reli(hed  by  the  parliament,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition 
and  diforder  in  the  commonwealth.  The  women 
applied  by  petition  for  his  releafe  ;  but  were  now 
defired  to  mind  their  houfehold  affairs,  and  leave 
the  government  of  the  ftate  to  the  men.  From  all 
quarters,  the  parliament  was  harafled  with  peti- 
tions of  a  very  free  nature,  which  ilrongly  fpoke 
the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  proved  how  ardently 
all  men  longed  for  the  reftoration  of  their  laws  and 
liberties.  Even  in  a  feaft,  which  the  city  gave  to 
the  parliament  and  council  of  ftate,  it  was  deemed 
a  requifite  precaution,  if  we  may  credit  Walker  and 
Dugdale,  to  fwear  all  the  cooks,  that  they  would 
ferve  nothing  but  Vv^holefome  food  to  them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to  enlarge 

the   laws   of    high-trealon    beyond   thofe    narrow 

bounds,  withip  v/hich  they  had  b^en  copfined  dur 
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CHAP,  ring  the  monarchy.  They  even  comprehended  ver- 
^  LX.  \^^i  offences,  nay  intentions;  though  they  had  never 
1649.  appeared  in  any  overt-a6t  againft  the  (late.  To 
affirm  the  prefent  government  to  be  an  ufnrpation, 
to  aflert  that  the  parHament  or  council  of  ftate  were 
tyrannical  or  illegal,  to  endeavour  fubverting  their 
authority,  or  (lirring  up  fedition  againft  them ;  thefe 
offences  were  declared  to  be  high-treafon.  The 
power  of  imprifonment,  of  which  the  petition  of 
right  had  bereaved  the  king,  it  was  now  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  reftore  to  the  council  of  ftate ;  and  all  the 
jails  in  England  were  filled  with  men  whom  the 
jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  repre- 
fented  as  dangerous  K  The  taxes,  continued  by 
the  new  government,  and  which,  being  unufual, 
were  eileemed  heavy,  increafed  the  general  ill-will 
under  which  it  laboured.  Befides  the  cuftoms  and 
excife,  ninety  thoufand  pounds  a-month  were  levied 
on  land  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  army.  The  fe- 
queftrations  and  compofitions  of  the  royalifts,  the 
fale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
lands,  though  they  yielded  great  funis,  were  not 
fufficient  to  fupport  rhe  vaft  expences,  and,  as  was 
fufpefted,  the  great  depredations,  of  the  parliament 
and  their  creatures '. 

Amidst  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difturbances,  the 
fteady  mind  of  Cromwel,  without  confufion  or 
embarraiTment,  ftill  purfued  its  purpofe.  While 
he  was  colleding  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men 
in  the  weft  of  England,  he  fent  to  Ireland, 
under  Reynolds  and  Venables,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
Jones,  and  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  lay  at  Finglafs, 
and  was  making  preparations  for  the  attack  of  Dub- 
lin.    Inchiquin,  who  had  now  made  a  treaty  with 

^  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  ii.        1  Pari.  Hifi.ory,  vol.  xix. 
p.  136.  176. 
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the  king*s  Ueulenant,  having,  with  a  feparate  body,  c  l-l  A  P. 
taken  Tredah  and  Dundalk,  gave  a  defeat  to  Offar-      ^■^• 
rell  who  ferved  under  O'Neal,  and  to  young  Coot      -^^^^ 
who  commanded  fome  parliamentary  forces.     After 
he  had  joined  his  troops  to   the  main  army,    with 
whom,    for  fome  time,    he  remained   united,  Or- 
mond  paflfed  the  river  LifFy,  and  took  pofl  at  Rath- 
mines,    two   miles  from  Dublin,    with   a  view   of 
commencing  the  fiege  of  that  city.     In  order  to  cut 
off  all  farther  fupply  from  Jones,  he  had  begun  the 
reparation  of  an  old  fort  which  lay  at  the  gates  of  ^ 

Dublin  ;  and  being  exhaufted  with  continual  fatigue 
for  fome  days,  he  had  retired  to  reft,  after  leaving 
orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms.  He  was  fud-  itlAugufh 
denly  av/aked  with  the  noife  of  firing ;  and  flarting 
from  his  bed,  faw  every  thing  already  in  tumult 
and  confuiion.  Jones,  an  excellent  oflicer,  formerly 
a  lawyer,  had  fallied  out  with  the  reinforcement 
newly  arrived  ;  and,  attacking  the  party  employed 
in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally  routed  them,  pur- 
fued  the  advantage,  and  fell  in  with  the  army, 
which  had  neglefted  Ormond's  orders.  Thefe  he 
foon  threw  into  diforder  ;  put  them  to  flight,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  lord-lieutenant ;  chafed 
them  off  the  field  ;  feized  all  their  tents,  baggage, 
ammunition  ;  and  returned  viftorious  to  Dublin,  Siege  of 
after  killing  a  thoufand  men,  and  taking  above  two  ^^.^!f^^ 
thoufand  prifoners  ™. 

This  lofs,  which  threw  fome  blemifh  on  the  mi- 
litary character  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the 
royal  caufe.  That  numerous  army  which,  with  lb 
much  pains  and  difficulty,  the  lord-lieutenant  had 
been  coUeding  for  more  than  a  year,  was  difperfed 
in  a  moment.  Cromwel  foon  after  arrived  in  Dub-  i^t'i  Auj. 
lin,  where  He  was  welcomed  with  fliouts  and  re- 
joicings. He  haflened  to  Tredah.  That  town  was 
well  fortified  :  Ormond  had  thrown  into  it  a  frood 


^  Fail.  Hift,  vol.  xix.  p.  i6j;. 
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CHAP,  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  fir  Arthur 

LX.       Aflon,  an  officer  of  reputation.     He  expefted  that 

Tredah,    lying   in  the  neighbourhood   of  Dublin, 

would  firft  be  attempted  by  Cromwel,  and  he  was 

defirous  to  employ  the  enemy  fome  time  in  that 

fiege,    while  he  himfelf  fh^:    i  repair  his  broken 

forces      But  Cromwel  knew  the  importance  of  dif- 

patch.     Having  made  a  breach,    he  ordered  a  ge- 

Septem-      neral  aflault.     Though  twice  repulfed  with  lofs,  be 

Tredah      renewed  the  attack,  and  himfelf,  along  with  Ireton, 

ftoimed.     led  on  his  men.     Ail  oppofition  was  overborne  by 

the  furious  valour  of  the  troops.     The  town  was 

taken  fword  in  hand  ;    and  orders  being  iflued  to 

give  no  quarter,  a  cruel  daughter  vi^as  made  of  the 

garrifon.     Even  a  few,  who  were  faved  by  the  fol- 

diers,  fatiated  with  blood,  M^ere  next  day  miferably 

butchered  by  orders  from  the  general.     One  perfon 

alone  of  the  garrifon  efcaped  to  be  a  meffenger  of 

this  univerial  havoc  and  deftruction. 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  fevere 
execution  the  cruelty  of  the  Irifh  maflacre  :  But  he 
well  knew,  that  almofl  the  whole  garrifon  was  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and  his  juftice  was  only  a  barbarous  policy,  in 
order  to  terrify  all  other  garrifons  from  refiftance. 
His  policy,  however,  had  the  delired  efFe«Sl:.  Hav- 
ing led  the  army  without  delay  to  Wexford,  he 
began  to  batter  the  town.  The  garrifon,  after  a 
flight  defence,  oitered  to  capitulate ;  but,  before 
they  obtained  a  celfation,  they  imprudently  ne- 
glected their  guards  ;  and  the  Englilh  army  rufhed 
in  upon  them.  The  fame  feverity  was  exercifed  as 
at  Tredah, 

Every  town  before  which  Cromwel  prefented 
himfelf,  now  opened  its  gate  without  refiftance. 
Rofs,  though  ftrongly  garrifoned,  was  furrendered 
October,  by  lord  Taffe.  Having  taken  Eftionage,  Cromwel 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  PaflT^^fTp  '^nH  '^  ric.  The  Englifli  had  no 
farther  difficulties   to   encounter   than  what   arofe 

from 
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from  fatigue  and  the  advanced  feafori.     Fluxes  and  chap. 
contagious  diflempers  creeped    in    among  the  fol-      ^^• 
diers,  who  perifhed  in  great  numbers.     Jones  him-  '""Tdlo*"' 
felf,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin,    died  at  Wex- 
ford.    And  Cromwel  had  fo  far  advanced  with  his 
decayed  army,    that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult, 
either  to  fubfift  in  the  enemies  country,  or  retreat  to 
his  own  garrifons.     But  while  he  was  in  thefe  flraits,  Novemb. 
Corke,  Kinfale,    and  all    the  Englifh  garrifons  in 
Munfter,  deferted  to  him,  and  opening  their  gates, 
refolved  to  fliare  the  fortunes   of   their   victorious 
countrymen. 

This  defertion  of  the  Englifh  put  an  end  to  Or- 
mondes authority,  which  was  aheady  much  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  misfortunes  at  Dublin,  Tredah,  and 
Wexford.  The  Irilh,  aduated  by  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices,  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  obe- 
dience by  a  pr oteftant  governor,  who  was  fo  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  ali  i:is  enterprifes.  The  clergy  renewed 
their  excommunications  againff  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  added  the  terrors  of  fuperftition  to  thofe 
which  arofe  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Cromv/el, 
having  received  a  reinforcement  from  England, 
again  took  the  field  early  in  the  fpring.  He  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  the  only 
places  where  he  met  with  any  vigorous  refiflance. 
The  whole  frame  of  the  Irifh  union  being  in  a  man- 
ner dilTolved,  Ormond  foon  after  left  the  ifiand, 
and  delegated  his  authority  to  Clanricarde,  who 
found  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irilh  were  glad  to  embrace  banifhment  as  a 
refuge.  Above  40,000  men  paifed  into  foreign 
fervice  ;  and  Cromwel,  well-pleafed  to  free  the  illand 
from  enemies,  who  never  could  be  cordially  recon- 
ciled to  the  Englifh,  gave  them  full  liberty  and  lei- 
fure  for  their  embarkation. 

While  Cromwel  proceeded  with  fuch  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  in  Ireland,    which  in    the   fpace  of 

nine 
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^  LX  ^*  ^^^^^  months  he  had  almofl  entirely  fubdued,  fortune 
w— V— «j  was  preparing  for  him  a  new  fcene  of  viftory  and 
j649«  triumph  in  Scotland.  Charles  was  at  the  Hague 
when  fiY  Jcfeph  Douglas  brought  him  intelligence 
that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottifli  parlia- 
ment. At  the  fame  time,  Douglas  informed  him 
of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  proclamation, 
and  extremely  damped  that  joy  which  might  arife 
from  his  being  recognifed  fovereign  in  one  of  his 
kingdoms.  Charles  too  confidered,  that  thofe  who 
pretended  to  acknowledge  his  title,  were  at  that 
very  time  in  aftual  rebellion  ac^ainfl  his  family,  and 
would  be  fure  to  intruft  very  little  authority  in  his 
hands,  and  fcarcely  would  afford  him  perfonal  liber- 
ty and  fecurity.  As  the  profpeft  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land was  at  that  time  not  unpromifmg,  he  intended 
rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  kingdom,  from 
which  he  expected  more  dutiful  fubmiifion  and  obe- 
dience. 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from 
Holland.  The  people  in  the  United  Provinces 
were  much  attached  to  his  interefts.  Befides  his 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Orange,  which  was 
extremely  beloved  by  the  populace,  all  men  regard- 
ed with  compaffion  his  helplefs  condition,  and  ex- 
prefled  the  greatefl  abhorrence  againft  the  murder 
of  his  father ;  a  deed  to  which  nothing,  they 
thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticifm  and  fadion  could 
have  impelled  the  parliament.  But  though  the 
public  in  general  bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the 
States  were  uneafy  at  his  prefence.  They  dreaded 
the  parliament,  fo  formidable  by  their  power,  and 
fo  profperous  in  all  their  enterprifes.  1  hey  appre- 
hended the  m.oft  precipitate  refolutions  from  men  of 
fuch  violent  and  haughty  difpofitions.  And,  after 
the  murder  of  Doriflaus,  they  found  it  ftill  more 
neceifary  to  fatisfy  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  by 
removing  the  Idng  to  a  diftance  from  theni. 

DORISLAU?., 
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DoRisLAUS,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  had 
lived  long  in  England ;  and  being  employed  as 
affiflant  to  the  high  court  of  juflice,  which  con-  iTjoT 
demned  the  late  king,  he  had  rifen  to  great  credit 
and  favour  with  the  ruling  party.  They  fent  him 
envoy  to  Holland ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  than  he  was  fet  upon  by  fome  royalifts, 
chiefly  retainers  to  Montrofe.  They  ruflied  into 
the  room,  where  he  was  fitting  with  fome  company  ; 
dragged  him  from  the  table ;  put  him  to  death  as 
the  firfl  vidim  to  their  murdered  fovereign  ;  very 
leifurely  and  peaceably  feparated  themfeives  ;  and 
though  orders  were  iiTued  by  the  magiftrates  to 
arreft  them,  thefe  were  executed  with  fuch  flownefs 
and  reluftance,  that  the  criminals  had  all  of  them 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  efcape. 

Charles,  having  pafied  fome  time  at  Paris, 
where  no  affiftance  was  given  hira,  and  even  few  civili- 
ties were  paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jerfey,  v>^here 
his  authority  was  ftill  acknowledged.  Here  Win- 
ram,  laird  of  Liberton,  came  to  him  as  deputy 
from  the  committee  of  eftates  in  Scotland,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  conditions  to  which  he  muft  ne- 
celfarily  fubmit  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the 
exercife  of  his  authority.  Conditions  more  fevere 
were  never  impofed  by  fubjefts  upon  their  fove- 
reign ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to  decline, 
•  and  the  king  found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  venture 
,  himfelf  ia  that  ifland,  he  gave  a  civil  anfwer  to 
Winram,  and  defired  commiffioners  to  meet  him  at 
Breda,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  regard  to 
thefe  conditions. 

The  earls  of  Caffilis  and  Lothian,  lord  Burley,  Covs 
the  laird  of  Liberton,  and  other  commifTioners,  ar- 
-  rived  at  Breda  ;  but  without  any  power  of  treating  : 
The  king  mull  fubmit,  without  reicrve,  to  the  terms 
impofed  upon  him.  The  terms  w^ere,  that  he 
ihould  ilfue  a  proclamation,  banilhing  from  court 
9  all 
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c  H  A  P.  all  excommunicated  perfons,  that  is,  all  thofe  who, 
y}^^l,  either  under  Hamilton  or  Montrofe,  had  ventured 
.i(so.  their  lives  for  his  family ;  that  no  Englifh  fubjett 
who  had  ferved  againfl  the  parliament,  fliould  be 
allowed  to  approach  him  ;  that  he  fhould  bind  him- 
felf  by  his  royal  promife  to  take  the  covenant  ;  that 
he  fhould  ratify  all  afts  of  parliament,  by  which 
prefbyterian  government,  the  directory  of  worihip, 
the  confeffion  of  faith,  and  the  catechifm,  were  efta- 
bliilied ;  and  that  in  civil  affairs  he  fhould  entirely 
conform  himfelf  to  the  diredion  of  parliament,  and 
in  ecclefiaftical,  to  that  of  the  alfembly*  Thefe  pro- 
pofals,  the  commiffioners,  after  pailing  fome  time 
in  fermons  and  prayers,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  more 
determined  refolution,  very  folemnly  deHvered  to 
the  king. 

The  king's  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  he  fhould  a£t  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture. Mofl  of  his  Englifh  counfeliors  difluaded  him 
from  accepting  conditions  fo  diiadvantageous  and 
difiionourable.  They  faid  that  the  men  who  now 
governed  Scotland  were  the  moll  furious  and  bi- 
goted of  that  party,  which,  notwithftanding  his 
gentle  government,  had  firfb  excited  a  rebellion 
againfl  the  late  king  ;  after  the  mofl  unlimited  con- 
ceilions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  his  vi^lories  in  England  ;  and  after 
he  had  entrufled  his  perfon  to  them  in  his  uttermoil 
diftrefs,  had  bafely  fold  him,  together  with  their 
own  honour,  to  his  barbarous  enemies  :  That  they 
had  as  yet  fhown  no  marks  of  repentance,  and  even 
in  the  terms  which  they  now  propofed,  difplayed 
the  fame  antimonarchical  principles,  and  the  fame 
jealoufy  of  their  fovereign,  by  which  they  had  ever 
been  aduated :  That  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
honourable  than  that  the  king,  in  his  firfl  enterprife, 
fhould  facrifice,  merely  for  the  empty  name  of  roy- 
alty, thofe  principles  for  w4:iich  his  father  had  died 
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a  martyr,  and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  ftrl£lly  chap. 
educated  :  That  by  this  hypocrify  he  might  lofe  the  ^}^' 
royahfts,  who  alorie  were  fmcerely  attached  to  hiitiy  j^.^ 
but  never  would  gain  the  preibyterians,  who  were 
averfe  to  his  family  and  his  caufe,  and  would  afcribe 
his  compliance  merely  to  policy  and  necelhty  :  That 
the  Scots  had  refufed  to  give  him  any  alTurances  of 
their  intending  to  reftore  him  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  could  they  even  be  brought  to  make  fuch 
an  attempt,  it  had  fufficiently  appeared,  by  the 
event  of  Hamilton's  engagement,  how  unequal  their 
,  force  was  to  fo  great  an  enterprife  :  That  on  the  fir  ft 
check  which  they  Ihould  receive,  Argyle  and  his 
partifans  would  lay  hold  of  the  quickeft  expedient 
for  reconcihng  themfelves  to  the  Englilh  parlia- 
ment, and  would  betray  the  king,  as  they  liad  done 
his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  And  that, 
however  defperate  the  royal  caufe,  it  muft  flill  be 
regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make 
a  iacrifice  of  his  honour  ;  where  the  fole  purchafe 
was  to  endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Laneric,  now  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  that  party, 
who  had  been  banifiied  their  country  for  the  hte 
engagement,  were  then  with  the  king  ;  and  being 
dehrous  of  returning  home  in  his  retinue,  they 
joined  the  opinion  of  the  young  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  earneftly  preffed  him  to  fubmit  to  the 
conditions  required  of  him.  It  was  urged,  that 
nothing  would  more  gratify  the  king's  enemies  than 
to  fee  him  fall  into  the  fnare  laid  for  him,  and  by 
fo  fcrupulous  a  nicety,  leave  the  pofleflion  of  his 
dominions  to  thofe  who  defired  but  a  pretence  for 
excluding  him  :  That  Argyle,  not  darmg  fo  i\\r  to 
oppofe  the  bent  of  the  nation  as  td.  throw  off  all 
allegiance  to  his  fovereign,  had  embraced  this  ex- 
pedient, by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles  de- 
throne himfelf,  and  refufe  a  kingdom  which  was 
offered  him :  That  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 

fame 
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CHAP,  fame  national  fpirit,  affifted  by  Hamilton  and  his 
^^-  party,  would  rife  ftill  higher  in  favour  of  their 
16 JO.  prince  after  he  had  entrufled  himfelf  to  their  fidelity, 
and  would  much  abate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions 
now  impofed  upon  him  :  That  whatever  might  be 
the  prefent  intentions  of  the  ruling  party,  they  muft 
unavoidably  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  and 
mud  accept  the  aJTiflance  of  the  king's  friends  of 
all  patties,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  againft  a 
power  fo  much  fuperior  :  That  how  much  foever  a 
fteady,  uniform  condudl  might  have  been  fuitable 
to  the  advanced  age  and  ftri^l  engagements  of  the 
iate  king,  no  one  would  throw  any  blame  on  a 
young  prince  for  complying  with  conditions  which 
neceffity  had  extorted  from  him  :  That  even  the  ri- 
gour of  thofe  principles  profeffed  by  his  father, 
though  with  fome  it  had  exalted  his  chara6ler,  had 
been  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  intereits ;  nor 
could  any  thing  be  more  ferviceable  to  the  royal 
caufe,  than  to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope  for 
more  equal  and  more  indulgent  maxims  of  govern- 
ment :  And  that  Vv^here  affairs  were  reduced  to  fo 
defperate  a  fituation,  dangers  ought  little  to  be  re- 
garded J  and  the  king's  honour  lay  rather  in  fhow- 
ing  fome  early  fymptoms  of  courage  and  activity, 
than  in  chufing  ftriclly  a  party  among  theological 
controverfies,  with  which,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  he 
was  as  yet  very  little  acquainted. 

These  argum.ents,  feconded  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen  mother  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  who  both  of  them  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  refufe  a  kingdom  merely  from  regard 
to  epifcopacy,  had  great  influence  on  Charles. 
But  v/hat  chiefly  determined  him  to  comply  was 
the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Mont- 
'rofe,  who,  with  all  the  circumfl:ances  of  rage 
and  contumely,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zeal- 
ous countrymen.  Though  in  this  inftance  the 
idng   faw    more    evidently    the  furious    fpirit   by 

which 
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vAikh  the  Scots  were  aftuated,  he  had  now  no  CHAP, 
farther  refource,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  whatever  y^^^,^^.!^^ 
was  demanded  of  him.  1650. 

Montrose,  havine  laid   down  his  arms  at  the 
command  of  the  late  king,   had  retired  into  France, 
and,  contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  lived 
for  Xome  time  unaftive  at  Paris.     He  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz ;  and 
that   penetrating  judge  celebrates  him   in  his   me- 
moirs as  one  of  thofe  heroes,  of  whom  there  are  no 
longer  any  remains  in  the  world,   and  who  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch.     Defirous  of  improv- 
ing his  martial  genius,  he  took  a  journey  to  Ger- 
many, was  careii'ed  by  the  emperor,   received  the 
rank  of  marefchal,  and  propofed  to  levy  a  regiment 
for  the  Imperial  fervice.     While  employed  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  heard  of  the  tra- 
gical death  of  the  king  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived from  his  young  mafter  a  renewal  of  his  com- 
miflion   of  captain  general  in  Scotland ".     His  ar- 
dent and  daring  fpirit  needed  but  this  authority  ta 
put  him  in  aftion.     He  gathered  followers  in  Hol- 
land and  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  his  great 
reputation  allured  to  him.     The  king  of  Denmark 
and  duke  of  Holllein  fent  him  fome  fmall  fupply 
of  money :    The  queen  of  Sweden  furnifhed  him 
with  arms  :  The  prince  of  Orange  with  Ihips :  And 
Montrofe,  haftening  his  enterprife,  left  the  king's 
agreement  with  the  Scots  fhould  make  him  revoke 
his  commiflion,  fet  out  for  the  Orkneys  with  about 
500  men,  moil  of  them  Germans.      Thefe  were 
all  the  preparations  which  he  could  make  againft  a 
kingdom,  fettled  in  domeftic  peace,  fupported  by  a 
difciplined  army,  fully  apprifed  of  his   enterprife, 
and  prepared  againft  him.     Some  of  his  retainers 
having  told  him  of  a  prophefy,  that  to  him  and  hint 
^lone  it  was  referved  to  rejlore  the  kings  authority 

»  Burnet,  Clarendon. 
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^  ^^  ^*  in  all  his  dominions  ;   he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  fuggef- 

^  -^-,_j  tions  which,  however  ill-grounded  or  improbable, 

1650.       were  fo  conformable  to  his  own  daring  charader. 

He  armed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys, though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried 
them  over  with  him  to  Caithnefs ;  hoping  that 
the  general  aile£lion  to  the  king's  fervice,  and  the 
fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would  make  the  High- 
landers flock  to  his  ftandard.  But  all  men  were 
now  haraifed  and  fatigued  with  wars  and  diforders  : 
Many  of  thofe  v/ho  formerly  adhered  to  him,  had 
been  feverfely  punifhed  by  the  covenanters  :  And  no 
profpect  of  fuccefs  was  entertained  in  oppofition  to 
io  great  a  force  as  was  drawn  together  againft  him. 
But  however  weak  Montrofe's  army,  the  memory 
of  pad  events  flruck  a  great  terror  into  the  com- 
mittee of  efiates.  They  immediately  ordered  Lefley 
and  Holborne  to  march  againft  him  with  an  army 
af  4000  men.  Strahan  was  fent  before,  with  a  body 
^  of  cavalry,  to  check  his  progrefs.  He  fell  unex- 
pectedly on  Montrofe,  who  had  no  horfe  to  bring 
Iiira  intelligence.  The  royalifls  were  put  to  flight ; 
all  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners ;  and 
Montrofe  himfelf,  having  put  on  the  difguife  of  a 
Montroie  peafant,  was  perfidiouily  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
!r n?r  °""    his  enemies,  b"-  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  entrufled 

loner.  ^  *       j 

his  perfon. 

All  the  infolence  which  fuccefs  can  produce  in 
ungenerous  minds,  was  exercifed  by  the  covenant- 
ers againft  Montrofe,  whom  they  {q  much  hated 
and  io  much  dreaded.  Theological  antipathy  far- 
ther increafed  their  indignities  towards  a  perfon, 
whom  they  regarded  as  impious  on  account  of  the 
excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced 
againft  him.  Lefley  led  him  about  for  feveral  days 
in  the  fame  low  habit  under  which  he  had  difguifed 
himfelf.  The  vulgar,  Vv'herever  he  pafled,  were 
inftigated  to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  every,  circumftance  of  elaborate 
9  '  rage 
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rage  and  infult  was  put  In  praftlce  by  order  of  the  c  H  A  p. 
parliament.     At  the  gate  of  the  city  he  was  met      ^^- 
by  the  magiftrates,  and  put  into  a  new  cart,  pur-      ^5^0^ 
pofely  made  with  a  high  chair  or  bench,  where  he 
was  placed,  that  the  people  might  have  a  full  view 
of  him.     He  was  bound  with  a  cord,  drawn  over 
his  bread  and  flioulders,  and  faflened  through  holes 
made  in  the  cart.     The  hangman  then  took  off  the 
hat  of  the  noble  prifoner,  and  rode  himfeli  before 
the  cart  in  his  livery,  and  wich  his  bonnet  on  ;   the 
other  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  v/ith  the 
marquis,  walking  two  and  two  before  them. 

The  populace,  more  generous  and  hurnane, 
when  they  faw  fo  mighty  a  change  of  fortune  in  this 
great  man,  fo  lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into 
whofe  hands  the  magifhrates,  a  few  years  before, 
had  delivered  on  their  knees  the  keys  of  the  city, 
were  flruck  with  companion,  and  viewed  him  with 
filent  tears  and  admiration.  The  preachers,  next 
Sunday,  exclaimed  againfl  this  movement  of  rebel 
nature,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  reproached  the  peo- 
ple with  their  profane  tendernefs  towards  the  capital 
enemy  of  piety  and  religion. 

When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  fitting,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a 
violent  declamation,  reproached  him  with  the  breach 
of  the  national  covenant,  which  he  had  fubfcribed  ; 
his  rebellion  againft  God,  the  king,  and  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  many  horrible  murders,  treafons, 
and  impieties  for  which  he  was  now  to  be  brought 
to  condign  punifhment.  Montrofe  in  his  anfwcr 
maintained  the  fame  fuperiority  above  his  enemies, 
to  which  by  his  fame  and  great  actions,  as  well  as 
by  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  he  was  juflly 
entitled.  He  told  the  parliament,  that  fince  the 
king,  as  he  was  informed,  had  fo  far  avowed  their 
authority,  as  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  he  now 
appeared  uncovered  before  their  tribunal  j  a  refpt  ct 

N  2  which, 
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which,  while  they  jftood  In  open  defiance  to  their 
fovereign,  they  would  in  vain  have  required  of  him, 
J  650.^  That  he  acknowledged,  with  infinite  fliame  and  re- 
morfe,  the  errors  of  his  early  conduft,  when  their 
plaufible  pretences  had  feduced  him  to  tread  with 
them  the  paths  of  rebellion,  and  bear  arms  againft 
his  prince  and  country.     That  his  following  fervices, 
he  hoped,   had  fufHclently  teftiiied  his  repentance; 
and  his  death  would  now  atone  fot  that  guilt,  the 
only  one  with  which  he  could  juftly  reproach  hirit- 
felf.     That   in   all   his   warlike   enterprifes  he  was 
warranted  by  that  commiflion,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  nis  and  their  mafler,  againfl  whofe  law- 
ful authority  they  had  erefted  their  ftandard.    That 
to  venture   his  life  for  his  fovereign  was  the  lead 
part  of  his  merit :  He  had  even  thrown  down  his 
'     arms  in  obedience  to  the  facred  commands  of  the 
king;   and  had  refigned  to  them  the  victory,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts^  he  was  ftill  enabled 
to  difpute  with  them.     That  no  blood  bad  ever  beeii 
fhed  by  him  but  in  the  field  of  battle  :  and  many 
perfons  v/ere  now  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to 
pronounce  fentence  of  death  upon  him,  whofe  life, 
forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had  formerly  faved 
from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.     That  he  was  forry 
to  find  no  better  teflimony  of  their  return  to  alle- 
giance than  the  murder  of  fo  faithful  a  fubjed,  in 
whofe    death    the    king's    commilTion  mufl  be,  at 
•     once,  fo  highly  injured  and  affronte-i.     That  as  to 
himfelf,   they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and 
degrade  him  by  all  their  ftudied  indignities :  The 
jultice  of  his  caufe,  he  knew,  would  ennoble  any 
fortune ;  nor  had  he  other  aliliftion  than  to  fee  the 
authority  of  his  prince,  with  which  he  was  invefted, 
treated  with  fo  much  ignominy.     And  that  he  now 
joyfully  followed,    by  a   like  unjufl  fentence,   his 
late   fovereign;    and  {Jiould   be    happy   if,    in   his 
future  defliny,   he  could  follow  him  to  the  fame 
8  blifsfu! 
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blifsful  manfions,  where  his  piety  and  humane  vir-  c  H  A  P. 
tues  had  ah-eady,    without  doubt,  fecured  him  an       LX. 
eternal  recompenfe,  ^Tr^oT^ 

Montrose's  fentence  was  next  pronounced 
againfl  him,  ''  That  he,  James  Graham"  (for  this 
was  the  only  name  they  vouchlafed  to  give  him), 
"  fliould  next  day  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  crofs, 
"  and  there  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  thirty  feet  high, 
"  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  :  Then  be  taken 
*'  down,  his  head  be  cut  off  upon  a  fcaffold,    and 

affixed  to  the  priibn  :  His  legs  and  arms  be  ftuck 
^'  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  His 
*'  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for  com- 
"  mon  malefadors ;  except  the  church,  upon  his 
''-  repentance,  fliould  take  oif  his  excommunica-* 
^''  tion." 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immedi- 
ate death  had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over 
their  enemy,  flocked  about  him,  and  infulted  over 
his  fallen  fortunes.  They  pronounced  his  damnar 
tjon,  and  affured  }iim,  that  the  judgment,  which 
he  was  fo  Ibon  to  futfer,  would  prove  but  an  eaTy 
prologue  to  that  which  he  rauft  undergo  hereaf:er. 
They  next  ofiered  to  pray  with  him :  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  forms  of  imprecation 
which  they  called  prayers.  "Lord,  vouchfafeyet 
"  to  touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  pruiui  incorri- 
"  gible  fmner;  this  wicked,  perjured,  traiterous, 
"  and  profane  perfon,  who  refuses  to  hearken  to 
*'  the  voice  of  thy  church.'*  Such  were  the  peti- 
tions, which,  he  expected,  they  would,  according 
to  cuftom,  offer  up  for  him.  He  told  them,  that 
they  were  a  miferably  deluded  and  dehiding  people  ; 
and  would  (hortly  bring  their  coi:ntry  under  the 
mod  infupportable  fervitude,  to  which  r.ny  -nation 
had  ever  been  reduced.  '■  Foi  my  part,"  added 
he,  "  I  am  much  prouder  to  have  my  head  afnj^ed 
"  to  the  place  where  It  is  fentenced  to  (land,  thar; 
*^*'  to  have  my  picture  hang  in  the  kiug'o  bed-cham- 
N  3  "  ber, 
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ber.  So  far  from  being  forry  that  my  quarters 
are  to  be  fent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  I 
T6io.  ''  wifli  I  had  limbs  enow  to  be  difperfed  into  all 
"  the  cities  of  Chriflendom,  there  to  remain  as 
"  teflimonies  in  favour  of  the  caufe  for  which  I 
"  fuffer."  This  fentiment,  that  very  evening, 
while  in  prifon,  he  threw  into  verfe.  The  poem 
remains ;  a  fignal  monument  of  his  heroic  fpirit, 
and  no  defpicable  proof  of  his  poetical  genius. 
aiftMay.  Now  was  led  forth,  amidil  the  infults  of  his 
enemies  and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  man  of 
illullrious  birth,  and  of  the  greatefl  renown  in  the 
nation,  to  fuffer,  for  his  adhering  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  the  rights  of  his  fovereign,  the  igno- 
minious death  deftined  to  the  meaneft  malefactor. 
Every  attempt,  which  the  infolence  of  the  govern- 
ing party  had  made  to  fubdue  his  fpirit,  had  hither- 
to proved  fruitlefs  :  They  made  yet  one  effort  more, 
in  this  lafl  and  melancholy  fcene,  when  all  enmity, 
-  arifmg  from  motives  merely  human,  is  commonly 
foftened  and  difarmed  Tiie  executioner  brought 
that  book,  which  had  been  publifhed  in  elegant 
Latin,  of  his  great  mihtary  aftions,  and  tied  it  by 
a'  cord  about  his  neck.  Montrofe  fmiled  at  this 
new  infLance  of  their  malice.  He  thanked  them, 
however,  for  their  oilicious  zeal ;  and  faid,  that 
he  bore  this  teflimony  of  his  bravery  and  loyalty 
Vv'ith  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the  gar- 
ter. Having  aftied,  whether  they  had  any  more 
indignities  to  put  upon  him,  and  renewing  fome 
Executed,  devout  ejaculations,  lie  patiently  endured  the  lafl  act 
of  the  executioner. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrofe ;  the  man 
whofe  military  genius,  both  by  valour  and  con- 
duct, had  fhoiie  forth  beyond  any  which,  during 
thefe  civil  diforders,  had  appeared  in  the  three  king- 
doms. The  liner  arts  too,  he  had,  in  his  youth, 
fuccefsfuily  cultivated  ;   and  whatever  was  fubiime, 

elegant. 
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elegant,    or  noble,    touched   his  great  foul.     Nor  C  H  A.  p. 
was  he  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  either  of  fociety       ^^'"' 
or  of  love.     Somethhig,  however,  of  the  vafi  and      j^^g. 
unhoimded  characlerifed    his    aftions    and    deport- 
ment ;  and  it  was  merely  by  an  heroic  effort  of  duty, 
that  he  brought  his  mind,   impatient  of  fuperiority, 
and  even  of  equahty,  to  pay  fuch  unlimited  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  fadf- 
fied  with  Montrofe's  execution.  Urrey,  whofe  in- 
conflancy  now  led  him  to  take  part  v/ith  the  king, 
fuffered  about  the  fame  time :  Spcttifvvood  of 
Daerfie,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  fir  Francis  Hay  of  Dal- 
getie,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of  them  of  birth  and 
charad:er,  underwent  a  like  fate.  Thefe  were  taken 
prifoners  with  Montrofe.  The  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley, about  a  year  before,  had  alfo  fallen  a  vidim 
to  the  fe verity  of  the  covenanters. 

The  pail  fcene  difplays  in  a  full  light  the  bar- 
barity of  this  theological  faction  :  The  fequel  will 
fufficiently  difplay  their  abfurdity. 

The  king,  in  confequence  of  his  agreement  with  23d  June. 
the  commiffioners  of  Scotland,  fet  fail  for  that  coun- 
try ;    and  being  efcorted  by  feven  Dutch   fliips  of 
war,  who  were  fent  to  guard  the  herring  fiiliery,  he 
arrived  in  the  frith   of   Cromarty.     Before  he  was 
"permitted  to  land,   he  was  required  to  fign  the  co- 
venant ;  and  many  fermons  and  leftures  were  made 
him,  exhorting  him  to  perfevere  in  that  holy  con- 
federacy''.    Hamilton,    Lauderdale,  Dumfermling,  Covenant- 
and  other  noblemen  of  that  party  whom  they  called  ^i'^- 
Engagers,    were   immediately  feparated  from  him, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  where   they 
lived  in  a  private  manner,   without  trufl  or  autho- 
rity.    None  of  his  Engliili  friendL5,  who  had  ferved 
l,ii&  father,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hidoric.il  Difcourfe--,  p.  159. 

N  ^  The 
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CHAP.  The  king  himfelf  found  that  he  was  confidered  as 

TV 

^^^._^^_^  a  mere  pageant  of  ftate,  and  that  the  few  remains 
j6io.  of  royalty  which  he  poffeiled,  ferved  only  to  draw- 
on  him  the  greater  indignities.  One  of  the  quar- 
ters of  Montrofe,  his  faithful  fervant,  vv^ho  had 
borne  his  commiflion,  had  been  fcnt  to  Aberdeen, 
and  was  flill  allowed  to  hang  over  the  gates  when 
he  palTed  by  that  place  ^  The  general  a{re,mbly, 
and  afterwards  the  committee  of  eftates  and  the 
army,  who  were  eutirely  governed  by  the  aifembly, 
fet  forth  a  public  declaration,  in  which  they  proteil- 
ed,  *'  that  they  did  not  efpoufe  any  malignant  quar- 
rel or  party,  but  fought  merely  on  their  former 
grounds  or  principles  ;  that  they  difclaimed  all 
the  fins  and  guilt  of  the  king,  and  of  his  houfe ; 
nor  would  they  own  him  or  his  Intereft,  other- 
wife  than  with  a  fubordination  to  God,  and  fo 
far  as  he  owned  and  profecuted  the  caufe  of  God, 
and  acknowledged  the  fms  of  his  houfe,  and  of 
his  former  ways ''." 
The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  and  having 
no  affurance  of  life  or  liberty,  farther  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  thefe  auftere  zealots,  was 
conftralned  to  embrace  a  meafure,  which  nothing 
but  the  neceiTity  of  his  affairs,  and  his  great  youth 
and  inexperience,  could  excul'e.  He  ilfued  a  de- 
ing.  16.  claraticn,  fuch  as  they  required  of  him  ■■.  He  there 
gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  difpenfations  of  provi- 
dence, by  which  he  was  recovered  from  the  Ihare 
of  evil  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of  the 
righteoufnefs  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to 
cail  himfelf  and  his  interells  wholly  upon  God.  He 
defired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afllicled  in  fplrit, 
becaufe  of  his  father's  following  wicked  meafures, 
oppofing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  fhedding  the  blood  of  God's  people  throughout 


p  Sir  Edward  Wn Ik er's  Hiftorical  Difcourfcs,  p.  160, 
*  Ibid.  p.  iliC,  167.  ^  IbiJ.  p.  J  70. 
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all  his  dominions.     He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  c  R  A  p. 
mother,    and  the  toleration    of  it    in    his   father's  i^^l_j 
houfe  ;  a  matter  of  great  offence,  he  faid,  to  all  the      ^650. 
proteftant  churches,  and  a  great  provocation  to  him 
who  is  a  jealous  God,  vifiting  the  lins  of  the  father 
upon  the  children.     He  profefied,  that  he  would 
have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant  ;  ;" 
and  that  he  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftlcion,  prelacy, 
herefy,  fchifm,  and  profanenefs  :  And  was  refolved 
not  to  tolerate,  much  lefs   to  countenance,  any  of 
them  in  any  of  his  dominions.     He  declared,  that 
he  fhould  never  love  or  favour  thofe  who  had  io 
little  confcience  as  to  follow  his  interests,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  gofpel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
And  he  exprefled  his  hope,  that,  whatever  ill  fuc- 
cefs  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon  his 
caufe,  yet  now,   having   obtained  mercy  to  be  on 
God's  fide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  caufe  fub- 
ordinate  to  th^t  of  God,    divine  providence  would 
crown  his  arms  with  victory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffi- 
dent of  the  king's  hncerity.  The  facility  which  he 
difcovercd  in  yielding  whatever  was  required  of 
him,  made  them  fufpe£l,  that  he  regarded  all  his 
conceffions  merely  as  ridiculous  farces,  to  which  he 
muft  of  neceffity  fubmit.  They  had  another  trial 
prepared  for  him.  Inflead  of  the  folemnity  of  his 
coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were  refolved 
that  he  fhould  pafs  through  a  public  humiliation, 
snd  do  penance- before  the  whole  people.  They 
fent  him  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  which  he  was 
to  acknov/ledge ;  and  the  king  had  agreed,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  this  indignity.  The  various  tranf-  " 
greffions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together  ■ 
with  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  are  again  enume-  ' ' 
rated  and  aggravated  in  thefe  articles ;  and  farther 
declarations  were  infilled  on,  that  he  fought  the  re- 
iloration  of  his  rights  for  the  fole  ndvancemeut^of 

religion. 
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CHAP-  religion,  and  in  fubordination  to  the  kingdom  of 
^^'  Chriil^  In  fhort,  having  exalted  the  altar  above  the 
j5  0.  throne,  and  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  the 
clergy  were  refolved  to  trample  on  it,  and  vilify 
it,  by  every  inftance  of  contumely,  which  their 
prefent  influence  enabled  them  to  impofe  upon  their 
unhappy  prince. 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority 
entirely  annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character  degrad- 
ed. He  was  confulted  in  no  public  meafure.  He 
was  not  called  to  affift  at  any  councils.  His  favour 
was  fufEcient  to  difcredit  any  pretender  to  office 
or  advancement.  All  eiforts  which  he  made  to  unite 
the  oppofite  parties,  increafed  the  fufpicion  which 
the  covenanters  had  entertained  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  not  entirely  their  own.  Argyle,  who  by  fub- 
tleties  and  compliances,  was  partly  led  and  partly 
governed  by  this  wild  faction,  ftill  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  advances  which  the  king  made  to  enter  into 
confidence  with  him.  Malignants  and  Engagers 
continued  to  be  the  objefts  of  general  hatred  and 
perfecution  ;  and  whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the 
clergy,  failed  not  to  have  one  or  other  of  thefe  epi- 
thets affixed  to  him.  The  fanaticifm  which  pre- 
vailed, being  fo  full  of  four  and  angry  principles, 
and  fo  overcharged  with  various  antipathies,  had 
acquired  a  new  objeft  of  abhorrence  :  Thefe  w^re 
the  Sorcerers.  So  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of 
witchcraft,  that  great  numbers,  accufed  of  that 
crime,  were  burnt  by  fentence  of  the  magiftrates 
throughout  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  a  village  near 
Berwic,  which  contained  only  fourteen  houfes, 
fourteen  perfons  were  punifhed  by  fire  * ;  and  it  be- 
came a  fcience,  every  where  much  ftudied  and  cul- 
tivated, to  diflinguilh  a  true  witch  by  proper  trials 
and  fymptoms ". 

s  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  Difcourfes,  p.  i^S. 
«  Whitlocke,  p.  404.  4c8.  "  Ibid.  p.  396.  41?. 

The 
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The  sdvance  of  the  Engllfh  army  under  Crom-  CHAP. 
ti/el  was  not  able  to  appeafe  or  fofcen  the  animofities       ^^' 
among  the  parties  in  Scotland.     The  clergy  were  ^   16^0. 
flill  refolute  to  exclude  all   but  their   more  zealous 
adherents.    As  ibon  as  the  Englifli  parliament  found 
that   the  treaty   between   the   king   and    the   Scots 
would  probably  terminate  in  an  accommodation, 
they  made  preparations  for  a  war  which,  they  faw, 
would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable.     Cromwel,  hav* 
ing  broken  the  force  and  courage  of  the  Irifh,  was 
fent  for  ;    and  he  left  the  command  of  Ireland  to 
Ireton,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in  the  charac- 
ter of  deputy,  and  with  vigilance  and  induftry  per- 
fevered  in  the  work  of  fubduing  and  expelling  the 
natives. 

It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  ftill  retained 
the  name  of  general,  would  continue  to  a£i:  againft 
Scotland,  and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces ;  a 
ftation  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  and  where 
alone  he  made  any  figure.  But  Fairfax,  though  he 
had  allowed  the  armiy  to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in 
murdering  their  fovereign,  and  offering  violence  to 
the  parliament,  had  entertained  unfurmountable 
fcruples  againft  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he  con- 
fidered  as  zealous  prefbyterians,  and  united  to  Eng- 
land by  the  facred  bands  of  the  covenant.  He  Vv'as 
farther  difgufted  at  the  extremities  into  which  he 
had  already  been  hurried  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
repugnance  by  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him.  and  was  herfelf  much 
governed  by  the  prefbyterian  clergy.  A  committee 
of  parliament  was  fent  to  reafon  with  him  ;  and 
Cromwel  was  of  the  number.  In  vain  did  they 
urge  that  the  Scots  had  firfl  broken  the  covenant 
by  their  invafion  of  England  under  Hamilton  ;  and 
that  they  would  fureiy  renew  their  hoflile  attempts, 
if  not  prevented  by  the  vigorous  meafures  of  the 
commonwealth.  Cromwel,  who  knew  the  rigid  in- 
ilexibihty  of  Fairfax  in  every  thing  which  he  re- 
garded 
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garded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured  to  folicit 
him  with  the  utmoil  earneftneiS  ;  and  he  went  fo 
1650.  far  as  to  fhed  tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  No  one  couid  fufpeft  any  ambition  in  the 
man  who  laboured  fo  zealoufly  to  retain  his  general 
in  that  high  oflice  which,  he  knew,  he  himfelf  was 
entitled  to  iill.  The  fame  warmth  of  temper  which 
made  Crcmwel  a  frantic  enthufiafl:,  rendered  him 
the  moft  dangerous  of  hypocrites  ;  and  it  was  to 
this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his  courage  and 
capacity,  that  he  owed  all  his  wonderful  fuccefies. 
By  the  contagious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged 
every  one  to  co-operate  v/ith  him  in  his  meafures  ; 
and  entering  eafily  and  afteclionately  into  every 
part  vv^hich  he  was  difpofed  to  act,  he  was  enabled, 
even  after  multiplied  deceits,  to  cover,  under  ^ 
tempeft  of  paihon,  all  his  crooked  fchemes  and  pro- 
found artifices. 

Fairfax  having  refigned  his  commiiTion,  it  was 
bellowed  on  Cromwel,  who  was  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  England.  This  com- 
mand, in  a  commonwealth,  which  flood  entirely  by 
arms,  was  of  the  utmoil  importance ;  and  was  the 
chief  ftep  which  this  ambitious  polidcian  had  yet 
made  tovv'ards  fovereign  power.  He  immediately 
marched  his  forces,  and  entered  Scotland  with  an 
army  of  16, coo  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottilh  army  was  given 
to  LeHey,  an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a 
very  proper  plan  of  defence.  He  entrenched  him- 
felf in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove  from  the  counties 
of  Merfe  and  the  Lothians  every  thing  which  could 
ferve  to  the  fubfulence  of  the  Englilh  army  Crom- 
wel advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  expedient  to  bring  Lefley  to  a  battle  :  The 
prudent  Scotchman  knew  that,  though  fuperior  hi 
numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  difcipline 
to  the  Englifh  >  and  he  carefully  kept  himfelf  with- 
in 
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m  his  entrenchments.     By  fkirmifhes  and  fmall  ren-  C  HAP. 
counters  he  tried  to  confirm  the  fpirits  of  his  Ibldiers;   k^^^'^.^,^ 
and  he  was  fuccefsful   in   thefe   enterprizes.      His       1650. 
army  daily  increafed  both  in  numbers  and  courage. 
The  king  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  having  exerted 
himfelf  in  an  aftion,  gained  on  the  affections  of  the 
foldiery,  who  were  more  defirous  of  ferving  under 
a  young  prince  of  fpirit  and  vivacity,  than  under  a 
committee  of  talking  gown-men.      1  he  clergy  were 
alarmed.      They  ordered   Charles   immediately  to 
leave  the  camp.     They  alfo  purged  it  carefully  of 
about  4000  Malignanis  and  Engagers,  whofe   zeal 
had   led   them  to  attend   the   king,  and  who   were 
the  foldiers  of  chief  credit   and  experience  in  the 
nation  ^^.     They  then  concluded,  that  they  had  an 
army  compofed  entirely  of  faints,  and  could  not  be 
beaten.  They  murmured  extremely,  not  only  againft 
their  prudent  general,  but  alfo  againlt  the  Lord, 
on  account  of  his  delays  in  giving  them  deliverance  "; 
and  they  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  would  not  fave 
them  from  the  English  feftaries,  he  fliould  no  longer 
be  their  God  y.     An  advantage  having  offered  itlelf 
on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it,  lell  he  fliould  involve  the  nation  in. 
the  guilt  of  fabbath-breaking. 

Cromwel  found  himfelf  in  a  very  bad  fituation. 

He  had  no  provifions  but  what  he  received  by  fea. 

•  He  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring  thefe  in 

fufficient  quantities  ;    and    his    army  was    reduced 

to  difficulties.     He  retired   to  Dunbar.     Lellev  fol- 

J 

lowed  him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lam- 
mermure,  which  overlook  that  town.  There  lay 
many  difficult  paffes  betv/een  Dimbar  and  Berwic, 
and  of  thefe  Lefiey  had  taken  poiieflion.  The  Eng- 
lifh  general  was  reduced  to  extremities.  He  had 
even  embraced  a  refolution  of  fending  by  fea  all 
his  foot  and  artillery  to  England,  and  of  breaking 

w  Sir  Edvv.  Walker,  p.  165.  »  Id.  p.  i68.  \ 

y  Whitlo«k.e,  p.4<tj. 

thrcus;h 
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through,  at  all  hazards,  with  his  cayaIr3^    The  mad" 
nefs  of  the  Scottifh  ecclefiadics  faved  him  from  this 
"^5^7"  lofs  and  difhonour. 

Night  and  day  the  minifters  had  been  wreflling 
with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and 
they  fancied  that  they  had  at  laft  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. Revelations,  they  faid,  were  made  them, 
that  the  feftarian  and  heretical  army,  together  with 
Agag,  meaning  Cromwel,  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  Upon  the  faith  of  thefe  vifions,  they  forced 
.  their  general,  in  Ipite  of  his  remonftrances,  to  de- 
fcend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 
Battle  of  Englifh  in  their  retreat.  Cromwel,  looking  through 
Dunbar.  ^  glafs.  faw  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion  ;  :and  fore- 
told, without  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord 
had  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  He  gave  or- 
3d  Sept.  ders  immediately  for  an  attack.  In  this  battle  it 
was  eafily  obferved  that  nothing,  in  military  ac- 
tions, can  fupply  the  place  of  difcipline  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  real  danger, 
where  men  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  the  fumes  of 
-'  enthufiafm  prefently  diffipate,  and  lofe  their  influ- 
ence. The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the 
Englifh,  were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with 
great  flaughter.  The  chief,  if  not  only,  reliftance 
was  made  by  one  regiment  of  Highlanders,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  was  the  leafl  infected  with 
fanaticifm.  No  vidory  could  be  more  complete 
than  this  v/hich  was  obtained  by  Cromwel.  About 
3000  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  900Q  taken  pri- 
foners.  Cromwel  purfued  his  advantage,  and  took 
pofltffion  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  remnant 
of  the  Scottifli  army  fled  to  Stirling.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  winter  feafon,  and  an  ague,  which 
feized  Cromwel,  kept  him  from  pufliing  the  vidory 
any  farther. 

The  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told 
the  Lord,  that  to  them  it  was  little  to  facrifice  their 
lives  and  ellates,  but  to  him  it  was  a  great  lofs  to 

fufFer 
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fufFer  his  dsS:  to  be  deftroyed  ^     They  publlfhed  C  H  A  p. 
a  declaration,  containing  the  caufe  of  their  late  mif-  v^,,^^,!^^ 
fortunes     Thefe  vifitations  they  afcribed  to  the  ma-     1650. 
nifold  provocations  of  the  king's  houfe,  of  which 
they  feared  he  had  not  yet    thoroughly  repented  ; 
the  fecret  intrufion   of  malignants  into  tjie  king's 
family,  and  even  into  the  camp ;    the  leaving  of  a 
mofl  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horfe,  who, 
being  fent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  before 
the  defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  army; 
the  owning  of  the  king's  quarrel  by  many  without 
fubordination  to  religion  and  liberty;  and  the  carnal 
felf-keeping  of  fome,  together  with  the  negled  of 
family  prayers  by  others. 

Cromwel,  having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  war 
of  the  fword,  took  up  the  pen  againfl  the  Scottifh 
ecclefiaftics.  He  wrote  them  fome  polemical  letters, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  chief  points  of  the  in- 
dependent theology.  He  took  care  likewife  to  retort. 
on  them  their  favourite  argument  of  providence  ; 
and  afked  them,  Whether  the  Lord  had  not  de- 
clared againfl:  them  ?  But  the  minifliers  thought 
that  the  fame  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were 
judgments,  to  them  were  trials ;  and  they  replied, 
that  the  Lord  had  only  hid  his  face,  for  a  time, 
from  Jacob.  But  Cromwel  infiited,  that  the  appeal 
had  been  made  to  God  in  the  mod  exprefs  and  fo- 
lemn  manner,  and  that,  in  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  an 
irrevocable  decifion  had  been  awarded  in  favour  of 
the  Englifli  army  \ 

The 

«  Sir  Edward  Walker. 

'  This  is  tiie  beft  of  Cromwel's  wretched  Compofitions  that  re- 
mains, and  we  fliall  liere  extraiil  a  paiTage  out  of  it.  "  You  fay  y*  u 
*•  have  not  fo  learned  Chrilt  as  to  haug  the  equity  of  c-ar  caufc  upon 
"  events.  We  could  wiih  th.it  blindnefe  had  not  been  upon  your 
'*  eyes  to  all  thofe  marvellous  difpenfati.  'n3,\vh'ch  Gnd  had  wrought 
*'  lately  in  England.  But  did  nut  you  folemnly  appeal  and  pray? 
*'  Did  not  we  do  fo  too  f  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think,  with 
**  fear  and  trembling,  of  the  h^nd  of  the  great  God;  in  this  rvii^hty 

♦'  and 
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CHAP.       The  defeat  of  the  Scots  v/as  regarded  by  the  king 
L^-      as  a  fortunate  event.    The  armies,  which  fought  on 

^-^j/  both  fides,  were  almofl  equally  his  enemies ;  and 
the  vanquifhed  were  now  obliged  to  give  him  fome 
more  authority,  and  apply  to  him  for  fupport.  The 
parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnftone's. 
Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  Engagers  were 
admitted  into  court  and  camp,  on  condition  of  do- 
ing public  penance,  and  expreffing  repentance  for 
their  late  tranfgreffions.  Some  Malignants  alfo 
creeped  in  under  various  pretences.  The  intended 
humiliation  or  penance  of  the  king  was  changed 
into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  per- 

January  i.  formed  at  Scone  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity. 
But  amidft  all  this  appearance  of  refpeft,  Charles  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  mod  rigid  covenanters  : 
And  though  treated  with  civility  and  courtefy  by 
Argyle,  a  man  of  parts  and  addrefs,  he  was  little 
better  than  a  prifoner,  and  was  ftiJl  expofed  to  all 
the  rudenefs  and  pedantry  of  the  ecclefiaflics. 

This  young  prince  was  in  a  fituation  which  very 
ill  fuited  his  temper  and  difpofition.  All  thofe  good 
qualities  which  he  poiTelTed,  his  affability,  his  wit, 
his  gaiety,  his  gentleman-like,  difengaged  behaviour, 
were  here  fo  "many  vices  ;  and  his  love  of  eafe,  li- 
berty, and  pleafure,  was  regarded  as  the  higheft  enor- 
mity.   Though  artful  in  the  pradlice  of  courtly  diffi- 

"  andftrange  appearance  of  his,  but  can  flightly  call  it  an  event? 
*'  Were  not  both  your  and  our  expeftations  renewed  from  time  to 
**  time,  while  we  waited  on  God,  to  fee  which  way  he  would  mani- 
"  feft  himfclf  upon  our  appeals  ?  And  fliall  we,  after  all  thefe  our 
"  prayers,  faftings,  tears,  expeftations,  and  folemn  appeals,  caU 
"  thefe  mere  events  ?  The  Lord  pity  you.  Surely  we  fear,  becaufe 
*'  it  has  been  a  merciful  and  a  gracious  deliverance  to  us. 

"  I  befeech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Chrift,  fearch  after  the  mind  of 
*'  the  Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  fliall  help  you  by  our  prayers 
"  that  you  may  find  it.  For  yet,  if  we  know  our  heart  at  all,  cur 
*'  bowels  do  in  Chrift  yearn  after  the  godly  in  Scotland." 

Thurloe,  vol  i.  p.  158. 
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mulation,  the  fandified  ftyle  was  utterly  unknown 
to  him  ;  and  he  never  could  mould  his  deportment 
into  that  ftarched  grimace,  which  the  covenanters 
required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  converfion.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  only  Englifh  courtier 
allowed  to  attend  him  ;  and,  by  Jiis  ingenious  talent 
for  ridicule,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
agreeable  to  his  mafter.  While  fo  many  objeds  of 
derifion  furrounded  them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  al- 
together infenfible  to  the  temptation,  and  wholly  to 
fupprefs  the  laugh.  Obliged  to  attend  from  morn- 
ing to  night  at  prayers  and  fermons,  they  betrayed 
evident  fymptoms  of  wearinefs  or  contempt.  The 
clergy  never  could  efteem  the  king  fufficiently  re- 
generated :  And  by  continual  exhortations,  remon- 
ftrances,  and  reprimands,  they  Hill  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  a  jufter  fenfe  of  his  fpiritual  duty. 

The  king's  paffion  for  the  fair  could  not  alto- 
gether be  retrained.  He  had  once  been  obferved 
ufing  fome  famiharities  with  a  young  woman  ;  and 
a  committee  of  minifters  was  appointed  to  reprove 
him  for  a  behaviour  fo  unbecoming  a  covenanted 
monarch.  The  fpokefman  of  the  committee,  one 
Douglas,  began  with  a  fevere  afpeft,  informed  the 
king  that  great  fcandal  had  been  given  to  the  godly, 
enlarged  on  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and  conclud- 
ed with  exhorting  his  majefly,  whenever  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  amufe  himfelf,  to  be  more  careful,  for  tha 
iuture,  in  lliutting  the  windows.  This  delicacy,  fo 
unufual  to  the  place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man, 
was  remarked  by  the  king ;  and  he  never  forgot 
the  obligation. 

The  king,  (hocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  tired  wath  all  the  formalities,  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  made  an  attempt 
to  regain  his  liberty.  General  Middle-ton,  at  the 
head  of  fome  royalifts,  being  profcribed  by  the  co- 
venanters, kept  in  the  mountains,  expecting  fome 
opportunitv  of  ferving  his  mafter.  The  king  re- 
'  Vol.  Vil.  O  folved 
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'  ,  .   .  . 

CHAP,  folved  to  join    this  body.     He  fecretly  made   his 

^ "  ■      eicape  from  Argyle,    and  fled    towards  the  High- 

x6j7.  lands.  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of 
horfe,  was  fent  in  puriuit  of  him.  He  overtook 
the  king,  and  perfuaded  him  to  return.  The  royal- 
ifts  being  too  weak  to  fupport  him,  Charles  was  the 
more  eafily  induced  to  comply.  This  incident  pro- 
cured him  afterwards  better  treatment  and  more 
authority ;  the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  driving 
him,  by  their  rigours,  to  fome  defperate  refolution. 
Argyle  renewed  his  courtfhip  to  the  king,  and  the 
king,  with  equal  diffirauJation,  pretended  to  repofe 
ereat  confidence  in  A^rpvle.  He  even  went  fo  far 
as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that  no- 
bleman's davghter  :  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  too 
wife  to  be  feduced  by  fuchgrofs  artifices. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  w^ould  permit,  the  Scottlfh 
army  was  affembled  under  I-Ianiikon  and  Lefley ; 
and  the  king  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  The 
forces  of  the  v/eftern  counties,  notv/ithftanding  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  their  country, 
were  ref<;  lute  not  to  unite  their  caufe  with  that  of  an 
army  which  admitted  any  engagers  or  malignants 
among  themx  j  and  they  kept  in  a  body  apart  under 
Ker.  They  called  themfelves  the  Frotejiers  j  and 
their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  againfl  the  king 
and  againfl  CromweL  T'he  other  party  were  deno- 
minated Rcfolutioners  ;  and  thefe  diilinOaons  conti- 
nued long  after  to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 

Chari.es  encamped  at  the  Torwood  ;  and  his 
generals  refolved  to  conduct  themfelves  by  the  fame 
cautious  maidms  which,  fo  long  a^  they  were  em- 
braced, had  been  fuccefsful  during  the  former  cam- 
paign. The  town  oi  Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and 
the  whole  north  fupplied  him  Vv'ith  provifions. 
Strong  entrenchments  defended  his  front  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Cromwel  made  every  attempt  to 
bring  him  to  an  engagement.  After  lohng  much 
time,  the  Englifh  general  fent  La;nbert  over  the 
7  frich 
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frith  into  Fife,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  the  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
provifions  of  the  enemy.     Lambert  fell  upon  Hoi-  ,^,,_^ 
borne  and  Brown,    who  commanded  a  party  of  the      i6j: 
Scots,  and  put  them  to  rout  with  great  flaughter. 
Cromwei  alfo  paffed  over  v/ita  his  whole  army  ;  and 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  king,  made  it  impofiibie  for 
him  to  keep  his  pcAl  any  longer. 

Charles,  reduced  to  defpair,  embraced  a  refo- 
lution  worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  em- 
,pire.  Having  the  way  open,  he  reiblved  immedi- 
ately to  march  into  England  ;  where  he  expeded 
that  all  his  friends,  and  all  thofe  who  were  difcon- 
tented  with  the  prefent  government,  would  flock  to 
his  ftandard.  He  perfuaded  the  generals  to  enter 
into  the  fame  views ;  and"  v,?ith  one  confsnt  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14., 000  men,  rofe  from 
their  camp,  and  advanced  by  great  journies  towards 
'  the  fouth. 

Cromwel  was  furprifed  at  this  movement  of  the 
royal  army.  Wholly  intent  on  offending  his  enemy, 
he  had  expofed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and 
faw  the  king  with  numerous  forces  marching  into 
England ;  where  his  prefence,  from  the  general 
hatred  which  prevailed  againft  the  parliament,  was 
capable  of  producing  fome  great  revolution.  But 
if  this  conduQ;  was  an  overfight  in  Cromwel,  he 
quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigilance  and  adlivity. 
He  difpatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  exhortin'T- 
them  not  to  be  difmayed  at  the  approach  of  the 
Scots  :  He  fent  orders  every  where  for  affemblino- 
forces  to  oppofe  the  king :  He  ordered  Lambert 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  army,  and  infeft  their  march  :  And  he  him- 
felf,  leaving  Monk  with  7000  men  to  complete  the 
redu£lion  of  Scotland,  follov/ed  the  king  with  all 
the  expedition  poffible. 

Charles  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
peftations  of  increafmg  his  army.  The  Scots,  ter- 
rified at  the  profped  of  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife, 

O  2  fell 
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CHAP,  fell  off  in  great  numbers.  The  Englilli  prefbyte- 
LX.  rians,  having  no  warning  giving  them  of  the  king's 
j^^T^  approach,  were  not  prepared  to  join  him.  To  the 
royalills,  this  meafure  was  equally  unexpected  ;  and 
they  were  farther  deterred  from  joining  the  Scottiili 
army,  by  the  orders  which  the  committee  of  mini- 
flers  had  iifued,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  de- 
fperate  extremity,  who  would  not  fubfcribe  the  co- 
venant. The  earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  Ille  of 
Man,  where  he  had  hitherto  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence, was  employed  in  levying  forces  in  Che- 
jiliire  and  Lancafhire  ;  but  was  foon  fupprefled  by 
a  party  of  the  parliamentary  army.  And  the  king, 
when  he  arrived  at  Worceiler,  found  that  his  forces, 
extrernely  haraffed  by  a  hally  and  fatiguing  march, 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rdfe  from 
his  camp  in  the  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  ePtabliflied  government, 
that  the  commonwealth,  though  founded  inufurpation 
the  moft   unjuft  and  unpopular,  had  authority  fuf- 
ficient  to  raile  every  where  the  militia  of  the   coun- 
ties ;  and  thefe,  united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent 
3d  Sept.     all  their  efforts  againft  the  king.     With  an  army 
of  about  30,000  men,  Cromv/el  fell  upon  Worcef- 
ter  ;  and  attacking  it  on  all  fides,  and  meeting  with 
little  reliflance,    except  from  duke  Hamilton  and 
general  Middleton,   broke  in   upon  the    difordered 
Battle  of     royalifts.     The  ftreets  of  the  city  were  ftrewed  with 
woicefter.  jgad.     Hamilton,  a  nobleman  of  bravery  and  ho- 
nour, was  mortally  wounded  ;  Maffey  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner  ;    the   king    himfelf,    having   given 
many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 
The  whole  Scottilh  army  was  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners.     ^I'he  country  people,   inflamed  with  na- 
tional antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle. 
Jca  ^e"^'*       The  king  left  Worcefler  at  fix  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,    and,    without   halting,    travelled  about 
twenty  fix  miles,  in  company  with  fifty  or  fixty  of 
I  his 
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his  friends.  To  provide  for  his  fafety  he  thought  CHAP, 
it  bed  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  companions  ;  v^^X.^ 
and  he  left  them  without  communicating  his  inten-  1651. 
tions  to  any  of  them.  By  the  earl  of  Derby's  di- 
rections, he  went  to  Bofcobel,  a  lone  houfe  in  the 
borders  of  StafFordfhire,  inhabited  by  one  Pendereli, 
a  farmer.  To  this  man  Charles  entruiled  himfelf. 
The  man  had  dignity  of  fentiments  much  above 
his  condition  ;  and  though  death  was  denounced 
againft  all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a  great  re- 
ward promifed  to  any  one  who  Ihould  betray  him, 
he  profeiTed  and  maintained  unfliaken  fidelity.  He 
took  the  affiftance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally  ho- 
nourable with  himfelf;  and  having  clothed  the  king 
in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him  into  the 
neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and 
"pretended  to  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  faggots. 
Some  nights  he  lay  upon  ftraw  in  the  houfe,  and 
fed  on  fuch  homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  For  a  better 
concealment,  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he 
fheltered  himfelf  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  faw  feveral  foldiers  pafs 
by.  All  of  them  were  intent  in  fearch  of  the 
king ;  and  fome  expreffed,  in  his  hearing,  their 
earneft  wiflies  of  fei^ing  him.  This  tree  was  after- 
wards denominated  the  Royal  Oak ;  and  for  many 
years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with  great 
veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
and  could  neither  flay  in  his  retreat,  nor  flir  a  flep 
from  it,  without  the  mofl  imminent  danger.  Fear, 
hopes,  and  party  zeal,  interefled  multitudes  to  dif- 
cover  him ;  and  even  the  fmalleft  indifcretion  of 
his  friends  might  prove  fatal.  Having  joined  lord 
Wilmot,  who  was  fkulking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  agreed  to  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of 
colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalid,  who  Hved  at  Bent- 
icy,  not  many  miles  dillant.  The  king's  feet  were 
fo  hurt  by  wallung  about  in  heavy  boots  or  country- 

0  ^  men'§ 
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c  H  \  p.  pien's  fhoes  which  did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  ob- 
t...-'X.^;  liged  to  mount  on  horfeback ;  and  he  travelled  in 
,6ji.      this  iituation  to  Bentley,  attended  by  the  Pendcrells, 
who  had  been  fo  faithful  to  him.     Lane  formed  a 
fcheme   for   his   iournev  to  Briftol,  where,    it  was 
hoped,  he  would  find   a  Ihip,  in  which   he  might 
-    tranfport  himfelf.     He  had  a  near  kinfwoman,  Mrs. 
Norton,  who  lived  within  three  miles  of  that  city, 
<ind  was  with  child,  very  near  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery.    He    obtained    a   pafs    (for,    during    thofe 
times    of  confufion,  this  precaution  was  requifite) 
for  his  filler  Jane  Lane  and  a  iervant,  to  travel  to- 
wards Briftol,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  and  attend- 
ing her  relation.     The  king  rode  before  the  lady, 
and  perfonated  the  fervant. 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs.  I.ane  pre- 
tended that  ihe  had  brought  along  as  her  fervant  a 
poor  lad,  a  neighbouring  farmer's  fon,  who  was 
ill  of  an  ague ;  and  fhe  begged  a  private  room  for 
him,  where,  he  might  be  quiet.  Thoupdi  Chailes 
kept  himfei'f  retired  in  this  chamber,  the  butler,  one 
Pope,  foon  knew  him :  The  king  was  alarmed, 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecretfrom  every  mortal,  even  from  his  maflerj  and 
he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  fliip,  it  was  found,  would,  for  a  month,  fet 
fail  from  Briilol,  either  for  France  or  Spain  ;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a  paffage. 
He  entrufted  himfelf  to  colonel  Windham  of  Dor- 
fetfhire,  an  aife6lionate  pardfan  of  the  royal  family: 
l"he  natural  effe£l  of  the  long  civil  wars,  and  of  the 
furious  rage  to  which  all  men  w^ere  wrought  up  in 
their  different  faclions,  was,  that  every  one's  incli- 
nations and  atfetcions  w^ere  thoroughly  known,  and 
even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  moil  men,  by  the 
variety  of  incidents,  had  been  put  to  trial.  The 
royalilis  too  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to 
make  concealments  in  their  houfes  for  thenifelves 
their  fricnJ'^;  or  more  valuable  effeds :  and  the  art 

of 
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of  eluding  the  enemy  had  been  frequently  praftlfed  c  H^A  i'. 
All    thefe    circumftances  proved  favourable  to  the  ^  ^Z^' 
kmg  in  the  prefent  exigency.     As  he  often  palTed      165.. 
through   the  hands  of  catholics,   the  Priejl's  Hole, 
as  they  called  it,  the  place  where  they  were  obliged 
to   conceal  their  perfecuted  priefls,  was  fMnetinies 
employed  for  flieltering  (heir  diftreifed  fovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  aiked 
leave  to  entrufl  the  important  fecret  to  his  mother, 
his  wife,   and   four   fcrvants,  on  whnfe  fidelity  he 
could  rely.     Of  all  thefe,  na  one  proved  wanting 
either  in  honour  or  difcretion.      The  venerable  ohi 
matron,  on  the  reception  of  her  roval  gueft,  ex- 
preifed   the  utmolc  joy,  that   having  lofi,    without 
regret,  three  fons  and  one  grand-chiid  in  defence  of 
his  father,  fhe  was  now  referved,  in  her  declininT 
years,  to  be  inflrumenral  in  the  prefervarion  of  him- 
felf.      Windham   told   the   king,   that  fir  Thomas, 
his  father,  in  the  year  16^6,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons.     "  My  children,'* 
faid  he,  "  we  have  hitherto  feen  ferene  and  quiet 
"  times  under  our  three  lafl  fovereigns  :  But  i  muft 
"  now  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  (forms . 
"  Fadions  ariie  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the  tran- 
"  quiliity  of  your  native  country.     But  whatever 
"  happen,  do  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your 
*'  prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown.     I  charge  you 
"  never    to  forfake  the   crown,    though   it   ihould 
*'  hang  upon  a  bulk."     "  Thefe  laft  words,"  added 
Windham,    "  made   -fuch    imprelkons  on  all  our 
"  breafts,   that  the   many  afiliftions   of  thefe  fad 
"  times  could  never  efface  their  indelible  charac- 
*'  ters.'*     From  innumerable  inftances,  it   appears 
how  deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Englilk  gentry 
of  that  age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  fo- 
vereign ;  that  noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior 
only  in  excellence  to  the  more  enlarged  and  more 
enlightened  affection  towards  a  legal  conilltutlon. 
O  4  But 
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CHAP.  But  during  thofe  times  of  military  ufurpation,  t,he% 
^^^^^_/^"      paffions  were  the  fame.  fsvoo'lo' 

i6ji.  The  king  continued  feveral  days  in  Windham's 

houfe  ;  and  all  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  remained  in  the  nioft  anxious  fuf- 
penfe  with  regard  to  his  fortunes :  No  one  could 
conjecture  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive ;  and'  the 
report  of  his  death  being  generally  believed,  happily 
relaxed  the  vigilant  fearch  of  his  enemies.  "  Trial$ 
were  made  to  procure  a  velfel  for  his  efcape ;  but 
he  flill  met  with  difappointments.  Having  left 
Windham's  houfe,  he  was  obliged  again  to  returq. 
to  it.  He  palled  through  many  other  adventures  j 
aiTumed  different  difguifes ;  in  every  flep  was  ex- 
pofed  to  imminent  perils ;  and  received  daily  proofs 
of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  attachment.  The  faga- 
city  of  a  fmich,  who  remarked  that  his  horfe's  Ihoes 
had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in  the  weft,  as  he 
pretended,  once  detected  him ;  and  he  narrov/ly 
efcaped.  At  Shoreham  in  Suffex  a  velfel  was  at  laft 
found,  in  v^^hich  he  embarked.  He  had  been  known 
to  fo  many,  that  if  he  had  not  fet  fail  in  that  critical 
moment  it  had  been  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape. 
After  one  and  forty  days  concealment,  he  arrived 
fafely  at  Fefcamp  in  Normandy.  No  lefs  than 
forty  men  and  women  had  at  different  times  beeii 
privy  to  his  concealment  and  efcaped 

The  battle  of  Worcefter  afforded  Cromwel  what, 
he  called  his  crozvning  mercy ".  So  elated  was  he, 
that  he  intended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two 
of  his  generals,  Tambert  and  Fleetwood ;  but  was 
diffuaded  by  his  friends  from  exerting  this  aft  of 
regal  authority.  His  power  and  ambition  were  too 
-  great  to  brook  fubmiffion  to  the  empty  name  of  a 
republic,  which  ftood  chiefly  by  his  influence,  an4 
"Was  fupported  by  his  victories.     How  early  he  en» 

■  y  Heathe's  Chronicle,  p,  301.  «  Fail  Hid.  vol.  xx.  p.  4.7. 

tertained 
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Jertained  thoughts -of  taking  into  his  hand  the  reins  chap. 
of  government  is  uncertain.     We  are  only  aflfured,      ^^• 
that  he  now  difcovercd  to  his  intimate  friends  thefe    \7f*^ 
afpiring  views ;    and  even  exprened  a  defire  of  af- 
fuming  the  rank  of  king,  which  he  had  contributed, 
v/ith  fuch  feeming  zeal,  to  abolifh  ^. 
"The  little  popularity  and  credit  acquired  by  the  The  com- 
republicans,  farther  ftimulated  the  ambition  of  this  "^°"", 
enterprifmg  politician.      Thefe  men  had  not  that 
large    thought,    nor    thofe    comprehenfive    views, 
which  might  qualify  them  for  adling    the  part  of 
legillators  :  Selfifh  aims  and  bigotry  chiefly  engrofled 
their  attention.     They  carried  their  rigid  auflerity 
fo  far  as  to  enad  a  law,  declaring  fornication,  after 
the  firfl  ad,  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy". 
They  made  fmall  progrefs  in  that  important  work, 
which  they  profelTed  to  have  fo  much  at  heart,  the 
fettling  of  a  new  model  of  reprefentation,  and  fixing 
a  plan  of  government.     The  nation  began  to  ap- 
prehend, that  they  intended  to  eflabUfh  themfelves 
as  a  perpetual  legillature,  and  to  Confine  the  whole 
power  to  60  or  70  perfons,   who  called  themfelves 
the  parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
And  while  they  pretended  to  beftow  new  liberties  * 

upon  the  nation,  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to 
infringe  even  the  mod  valuable  of  thofe  which, 
through  time  immemorial,  had  been  tranfmitted 
from  their  anceilors.  Not  daring  to  entruft  the 
trials  of  treafonto  juries,  who,  being  chofen  indiffer- 
ently from  among  the  people,  would  have  been 
little  favourable  to  the  commonwealth,  and  would 
have  formed  their  verdift  upon  the  ancient  laws, 
they  eluded  that  noble  inftitution,  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  this  illand  has  ever  been  fo  much  dif* 
tinguifhed.      They  had  evidently  feen  in  the  trial 

^  Whitlocke,  p.  523.  «  Scobel,  p.  121.     A  bill  was  intro- 

duced into  the  koufe  againft  painting,  patches,  and  other  immodelt 
4refs  of  women ;  but  it  did  not  pafs.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xix.  p.  z6j. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Lilburn  what  they    could    expect    from   juries. 

tj^l__^^,  ihis  man,  the  moit  turbulent,  but  the  moft  up- 
1651.  right  and  courageous,  of  human  idnd,  was  tried  for 
a  tranfgrcffion  of  the  new  flatute  of  treafons  :  But 
though  he  was  plainly  guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  people.  A/yeffminfter-hall,  nay 
the  whole  city,  rang  with  fhouts  and  acclamations. 
Never  did  any  eftablillied  power  receive  fo  ftrong  a 
declaration  of  its  ufurpation  and  invalidity;  and 
from  no  inflitution,  befides  the  admdrable  one  of 
juries,  could  be  expelled  this  magnanimous  effort. 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  expofed 
to  affronts,  which  fo  much  leffened  their  authority, 
the  parliament  erecled  a  high  court  of  juflice,  which 
was  to  receive  indiftments  from  the  council  of  ftate. 
This  court  was  compofed  of  men  devoted  to  the 
ruling  party,  without  name  or  character,  deter- 
mined to  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  ov/n  fafety  or 
ambition.  Colonel  Eufebius  Andrews  and  colonel 
Walter  Siingfby  were  tried  by  this  court  for  con- 
fpiracies,  and  condemned  to  death.  They  were 
royaliffs,  and  refufed  to  plead  before  fo  illegal  a  ju- 
,  rifdiftion.  Love,  Gibbons,  and  other  prefbyterians, 
having  entered  into  a  plot  againft  the  republic,  were 
alfo  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  fir  Timothy  Featherftone,  Bemboe,  being 
taken  prifoners  after  the  battle  of  Worceller,  w^ere 
put  to  death  by  fentence  of  a  court  martial  ;  a 
method  of  proceeding  declared  illegal  by  that  very 
petition  of  right,  for  which  a  former  parliament  had 
fo  flrenuoufly  contended,  and  which,  aftei-  great 
efforts,  they  had  extorted  from  the  king. 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the 
maxims  by  which  the  republicans  regulated  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  no  more  prognofticated  any  durable 
fettlement,  than  thofe  by  which  they  conducted  their 
civil  concerns.  The  prefbyterian  model  of  congre- 
gatiorij  claffes,  and  ailemblieSy  was  not  allowed  to 

be 
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be  f]niflied :    It  feemed  even  the  Intention  of  many  c  H  A  p. 
leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  no  eftablifhed  v.^,^.^1,,^ 
chmxh,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without  any  guid-       1651. 
ance  of  the  magiftratej  to  embrace  whatever  feet, 
and  to  fupport  whatever  clergy,  were  mod  agree- 
able to  him. 

The  parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  make  fome  ap- 
proaches in  one  province,  to  their  independent  mo- 
del. Almofc  all  the  clergy  of  V/ales  being  ejecled 
as  malignantSj  itinerant  preachers  with  fm.all  falaries 
were  fettled,  not  above  four  or  five  in  each  comity  ; 
and  thefe,  being  furniihed  with  horfes  at  the  public 
expence^  hurried  from  place  to  place,  and  carried, 
as  they  expreffed  themfelves,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gofpel  ^  They  were  all  of  them  men  of  ihe  ioweft 
birth  and  education,  who  had  deferted  mechanical 
trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profeflion.  And 
in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wandering  Hfe, 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apoftolical. 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  difpo- 
fition,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  inftruments  which 
they  employed,  were  better  qualiiied  for  acts  of 
force  and  vigour,  than  for  the  flow  and  deliberate 
work  of  legiflation.  Notwithftanding  the  late  wars 
and  bloodflied,  and  the  prefent  faclions,  the  power 
of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  appeared  fo 
formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  it  did 
at  this  time,  in^the  hands  of  the  commonwealth. 
A  numerous  army  ferved  equally  to  retain  every 
©ne  in  implicit  fubje6lIon  to  eftabliHied  authority, 
and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  foreign  nations.  The 
power  of  peace  and  war  was  lodged  in  the  fame 
hands  with  that  of  impofmg  taxes  ;  and  no  difler- 
ence  of  views,  among  the  feveral  members  of  the 
legiflature,  could  any  longer  be  apprehended.  The 
prefent  impofitlons,  though  much  fiiperlor  to  vvhat 


f  Dr.  John  Walker's  Attempt,  p.  147,  5;  fcq. 
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CHAP,  had  ever  formerly  been  experienced,  were  In  reality 
^l^^^Lj  moderate,  and  what  a  nation  fo  opulent  could  eafily 
i6si.  bear.  The  miJitary  genius  of  the  people  had,  by  the 
civil  contells,  been.roufed  from  its  former  lethargy  ; 
and  excellent  officers  were  formed  in  every  branch 
of  fervice.  The  confufion,  into  which  all  things  had 
been  thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low 
ilations  to  break  through  their  obfcurity,  and  to 
raife  themfelves  by  their  courage  to  commands 
which  they  were  well  qualified  to  exercife,  but  to 
which  their  birth  could  never  have  entitled  them. 
And  while  fo  great  a  power  was  lodged  in  fuch  ac- 
tive hands,  no  wonder  the  republic  was  fuccefsful  in 
all  its  enterprifes. 

Blake,  a.  man  of  great  courage  and  a  generous 
difpofition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended 
Lyme  and  Taunton  with  fuch  unlhaken  obflinacy 
againft  the  late  king,  was  made  an  admiral ;  and 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  accuflomed  only  to 
}and-fervice,  into  which  too  he  had  not  entered  till 
paft  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  raifed  the  naval 
glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was 
.  put  under  his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to 
purfue  prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  en-? 
trufted  that  fquadron  which  had  deferted  to  him. 
Rupert  took  fhelter  in  Kinfale ;  and  efcaping 
thence,  fled  towards  the  coaft  of  Portugal.  Blake 
purfued  and  chafed  him  into  the  Tagus,  where  he 
intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  But  the 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which, 
throughout  all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  caufe, 
refufed  Blake  admittance,  and  aided  prince  Rupert 
in  making  his  efcape.  To  be  revenged  of  this 
partiality,  the  Engllfli  admiral  made  prize  of  twenty 
Portuguefe  fhips  richly  laden  ;  and  he  threatened 
ilill  farther  vengeance.  The  king  of  Portugal, 
dreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly-acquirecl 

doininion, 
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dominion,  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  contefl  in  c  n  A  p, 
which  he  was  "engaged,  made  all  poflible  fubmif-       ^^^- 
fions  to  the  haughty  republic,  and  'C^as  at  lall  ad-     ^(j^,. 
mitted  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  liis  alliance  with 
England.     Prince  Rupert,  having  loll  a  great  part 
of  his  fquadron  on  the  coafl:  of  Spain,  made  fail  to- 
wards the  Well  Indies.     His  brother,  prince  Mau- 
rice, was  there  fhipwrecked  in  a  hurricane.     Every 
where  this  fquadron  fubfifled  by  privateering,  fome- 
times    on   Englilh,    fomecimes  on    Spaniih   veifels. 
And  Rupert  at  lail  returned  to  France,  where  he 
difpofed  of  the  remnants  of  his  fleer,  together  with 
his  prizes. 

All  the  fettlements  in  America,  except  New 
England,  which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  ihe 
puritans,  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the 
fettlement  of  the  republic  ;  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue 
was  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  reduce  them.  Ber- 
mudas, Antigua,  Virginia,  were  foon  fubdued.  Bar- 
badoes,  commanded  by  lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,  made  fome  refiftancc  ,  but  was  at  lad  obliged 
to  fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Scilly, 
and  the  Ille  of  Man,  brought  under  fubjeclion  to 
the  repubhc  ;  and  the  lea,  which  had  been  much, 
infefted  by  privateers  from  thefe  iilands,  was  ren- 
dered lafe  to  the  Englilh  commerce.  The  countefs 
of  Derby  defended  the  Ille  of  Man  ;  and  with  great 
reluftance  yielded  to  the  neceility  of  furrendering  to 
the  enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Trimoille  in  France,  had,  during  the  civil 
war,  difplayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obftinate 
defence  of  Latham-houfe  againft  the  parliamentary 
forces ;  and  ihe  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  lalt 
perfon  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  de- 
pendant dominions,  who  i'ubmitted  to  the  vidorious 
commonwealth  ^ 

«  See  note  [HJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entirely  fiib^ 
%,^^^^J^^t^  je6led  and  reduced  to  tranquillity,  Ireton,  the 
jg^i.  new  deputy  of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  30,000  ffrong,  profecuted  the  work  of  fub- 
duing  the  revoked  Irifli ;  and  he  defeated  them  in 
many  rencounters,  which,  though  of  themfelves  of 
no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their  declining 
caufe.  He  puniflied  without  mercy  all  the  pri- 
foners  who  had  any  hand  in  the  maiTacres.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neale,  among  the  reft,  v/as,  fome  time 
after,  brought  to  the  gibbet,  and  fufFered  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  had  fo  v/ell  merited  by  his 
inhuman  cruelties.  Limeric,  a  confiderable  town, 
iiitl  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Iriih  ;  and  Ireton, 
after  a  vigorous  iiege,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 
He  was  here  infected  with  the  plague,  and  iliortly 
after  died ;  a  memorable  perfonage,  much  cele- 
brated for  his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even  for 
the  ftridt  execution  of  juTdce  in  that  unlimited  com* 
mand  which  he  poffeffed  in  Ireland.  He  Was  ob- 
ferved  to  be  inflexible  in  all  his  purpofes  ;  and  it 
was  believed  by  many,  that  he  was  animated  with 
a  fincere  and  paffionate  love  of  liberty,  and  never 
could  have  been  induced  by  any  motive  to  fubmit  to 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  regal  government.  Croni- 
wel  appeared  to  be  much  affeded  by  his  death ; 
and  the  republicans,  who  repofed  great  confidence 
in  him,  were  inconfolable.  To  fliew  their  regard 
for  his  merit  and  fervices,  they  beftowed  an  eftate  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  a-year  on  his  family,  and  ho- 
noured him  with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  public 
charge.  Though  the  eftabiifned  government  was 
but  the  mere  fliadow  of  a  commonwealth,  yet  was  it 
beginning  by  proper  arts  to  encourage  that  public 
fpirit  which  no  other  fpecies  of  civil  polity  is  ever 
able  fully  to  infpire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved 
on  lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  ifland  was  entrulled  to  commiffioners. 

LudloviT 
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Ludlow  continued  to  pufli  the  advantages  againfl:  c  H  A  p. 
the  Irifh,  and  every  where  obtained  an  eafy  victory.  ,^j 

That  unhappy  people,  difguPced  v/ith   the  king  on      165 1. 
account   of  thofe  violent  declarations  ac-ainft  them 

o 

and  their  religion,  which  had  been  extorted  by  the 
Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  found  afliftance  no  v/here.  Clan- 
ricarde,  unable  to  refifl;  the  prevailing  power,  made 
fubmiflions  to  the  parliament,  and  retired  into 
England,  where  he  foon  after  died.  He  was  a 
fteady  catholic  j  but  a  man  much  refpefted  by  all  ' 

parties. 

The  fucceiTes  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland 
were  no  lefs  decifive.  That  able  general  laid  fiege 
to  Stirling-caftle  ;  and  though  it  was  well  provided 
for  defence,  it  was  foon  furrendered  to  him.  He 
there  became  mafter  of  all  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  he  fent  them  to  England.  The  earl  of 
Leven,  the  earl  of  Crawford,  lord  Ogiivy,  and 
other  noblemen,  having  met  near  Perth,  in  order 
to  concert  meafures  for  raifing  a  new  army,  were 
fuddenly  fet  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and  mod:  of 
them  taken  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  with 
fome  Scots,  being  engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a  hke 
enterprife,  met  with  a  like  fate.  Dundee  was  a 
town  well  fortified,  fupplied  with  a  good  garrifoii 
under  Lumifden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture, 
the  plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  fent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  fafety.  Monk  ap- 
peared before  it  ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  gave 
a  general  aifault.  He  carried  the  town  ;  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  and  inflruftlons  of  Cromwel, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  in  order  to 
ftrike  a  general  terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned 
■  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  Inver- 
nefs,  and  other  towns  and  forts,  yielded,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  fub- 
miflions  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth ;  and  ex- 
cepting a  few  royaliib,  who  remained  fome  time 

ill  •' 
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in  the  mountains,  under  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  lord 
Balcarras,  and  general  Middleton,  that  kingdom 
which  had  hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by  means  of 
its  fituation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its  in- 
dependence, was  reduced  to  total  fubjedion. 

The  Englifh  parliament  fent  fir  Harry  Vane,  St. 
John,  and  other  commiffioners,  to  fettle  Scotland, 
Thefe  men,  who  poffeffed  little  of  the  true  fpirit 
■  of  liberty,  knew  how  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  it;  and  they  required  the  voluntary  confent  of 
all  the  counties  and  towns  of  this  conquered  king- 
dom, before  they  would  unite  them  into  the  fame 
commonwealth  with  England.  The  clergy  pro- 
tefted  1  becaufe,  they  faid,  this  Incorporating  union 
would  draw  along  with  it  a  fubordination  of  the 
church  to  the  flate  in  the  things  of  Chrift  \  Eng- 
lifh judges,  joined  to  fome  Scottifh,  were  appointed 
to  determine  all  caufes  ;  juflice  was  Itridly  admi- 
niftered  ;  order  and  peace  maintained  ;  and  the 
Scots,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
were  not  much  diifatisfied  with  the  prefent  govern- 
ment'. The  prudent  condud  of  Monk,  a  man 
who  poflelfed  a  capacity  for  the  arts  both  of  peace 
and  war,  ferved  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  af 
men,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 
,g^2.  ^^  th^  ^°^^^  redudion  and  pacification  of  the 

Dxitch  Britifh  dominions,  the  parliament  had  leifure  to  look 
abroad,  and  to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign  enter- 
prifes.  The  Dutch  were  the  firfl  that  felt  the  weight 
of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of 
Orange,  the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neu- 
traHty  in  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  had  never 
interpofed,  except  by  her  good  offices,  between 
the  contending  parties.  When  William,  who  had 
married  an  Englilh  princefs,  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther's commands  and  authority '%  the  States,  both 

^  Whitlocke,  p.  496.     Heathe's  Chronicle,  p.  307-  - 
i  See  note  [I]  at  the  end  of  the  volunac.  ''  1647. 
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before  and  affer  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were  chap. 
accufed  of  taking  fteps  more  favourable  to  the  royal       -^'^• 
caufe,   and   of  betraying  a  great  prejudice  again  ft      j,'^^ 
that  of  the  parliament.     It  was  long  before  the  en- 
voy of  tile  Englifh  commonwealth  could  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  ftates-genera4.     The  murderers  of 
Doriflaus  were  not  purfued  with  fuch  rigour  as  the 
parliament  expedled.     And  much  regard  had  been 
payed  to  the  king,    and  many  good    offices    per- 
Ibrmed  to  him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by  men  of 
ail  ranks  in  the  United  Provinces. 

After  the  death  of  William  prince  of  Orange', 
which  was  attended  v/ith  the  depreffion  of  his  party 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  par- 
liament thoucrht  that  the  time  was- now  favourable 

o 

for  cementing  a  clofer  confederacy  with  ihe  States. 
St.  John,  chief  juftice,  who  was  fent  over  to  the 
Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  kind 
of  coahtion  between  the  two  republics,  which  would 
have  rendered  their  interefts  totally  infeparable  ;  but 
fearing  that  fo  extraordinary  a  projeQ:  would  not  be 
relifhed,  he  contented  himfelf  with  dropping  fome 
hints  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther  than  to  pro- 
pofe  a  ftrift  defenfive  alliance  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces,  fuch  as  has  now.  for 
near  feventy  years,  taken  place  between  thefe 
friendly  powers  '".  But  the  States,  who  were  un- 
willing to  form  a  nearer  confederacy  with  a  govern- 
ment, whofe  meafures  were  fo  obnoxious,  and  whofe 
fituation  feemed  fo  precarious,  offered  only  to  re- 
new the  former  alliances  with  England.  And  the 
haughty  St.  John,  dilgufted  with  this  difappoint- 
ment,  as  well  as  incenfed  at  many  affronts,  which 
had  been  offered  him  with  impunity,  by  the  retain-  . 
ers  of  the  Palatine  and  Orange  families,  and  indeed 
by  the  populace  in  general,  returned  into  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  quarrel  between  the 
republics. 

J  On  Odober  17,   1650,  ™  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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The  movements  of  great  dates  are  often  di-> 
reded  bv  as  llender  fprings  as  thofe  of  individuals. ' 
1653..  Though  war  with  fo  confiderable  a  naval  power  as 
the  Dutch,  who  were  in  peace  with  all  their  other 
neighbours,  might  feem  dangerous  to  the  yet  un- 
fettled  commonwealth,  there  were  feveral  motives 
which  at  this  time  induced  the  Engliih  parliament 
to  embrace  holtiie  meafures.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  ferve  as  a 
pretence  for  continuing  the  fame  parhament,  and 
delaying  the  new  model  of  a  reprefentative,  with 
which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  flattered.  Others 
hoped  that  the  war  would  furnifli  a  reafon  for 
maintaining,  fome  time  longer,  that  numerous 
{landing  army,  which  was  fo  much  complained  of". 
On  the  other  hand,  fome,  who  dreaded  the  increaf- 
ing"pov/er  of  Cromwel,  expected  that  the  great 
expence  of  naval  armaments  would  prove  a  motive 
for  diminiiliing  the  military  eftablifliment.  To 
divert  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  from  domeflic 
quarrels  towards  foreign  tranfadlions,  feemed,  in 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  to  be  good 
policy.  The  fuperior  power  of  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealth, together  with  its  advantages  of  litua- 
tion,  promifed  fuccefs  ;  and  the  parliamentary 
leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from  the 
Dutch,  to  dillrefs  and  fmk  their  flourifning  com- 
merce, and  by  victories  to  throw  a  luflre  on  their 
own  eilabliihrnent,  which  was  fo  new  and  unpopu- 
lar. All  thefe  views,  enforced  by  the  violent  fpirit 
of  St.  John,  who  had  great  influence  over  Crom- 
wel, determined  the  parliament  to  change  the  pur- 
pofed  alliance  into  a  furious  war  againfl:  the  United 
Provinces. 

To  cover  thefe  hoftile  intentions,  the  parliament, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interefts  of  com- 
merce, embraced  iuch  meafures  asthey  knew  would 

«  We  are  told  in  the  life  of  fir  Henry  Vane,  that  that  famous 
republican  oppofed  theDulch  war,  and  that  it  was  the  njilitary  gen- 
tlemen chieM)-  who  lupported  that  meafure. 

give 
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give  difgufl  to  the  Stares.  They  framed  the  famous 
iicl  of  navigation  ;  v/hich  prohibited  all  nations  from 
importing  into  England  in  their  bottoms  any  com-  i(j\z 
modify  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  their  own  country.  By  this  law,  though  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  were  general,  the 
Dutch  were  principally  affefted;  becaufe  their  coun- 
try produces  few  commodities,  and  they  fubfift  chiefly 
by  being  the  general  carriers  and  faclors  of  Europe. 
Letters  of  reprifal  were  granted  to  feveral  .mer- 
chants, who  complained  of  injuries,  which,  they 
pretended,  they  had  received  from  the  States  ;  and 
above  eighty  Dutch  fhips  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  made  prizes.  The  cruelties  committed  on  the 
Englifh  at  Amboyna,  which  v;ere  certainly  enor- 
mous, but  which  feemed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion 
by  a  thirty  years'  filence,  were  again  made  the 
ground  of  complaint.  And  the  allov/ing  the  mur- 
derers of  Doriflaus  to  efcape,  and  the  conniving  at 
the  infults  to  which  St.  John  had  been  expofed, 
were  reprefented  as  fymptom.s  of  an  unfriendly,  if 
not  a  hoftile,  difpofition  in  the  States. 

The  States,  alarmed  at  all  thefe  fteps,  fent  orders 
to  their  ambaffadors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  oif  by 
the  abrupt  departure  of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  un- 
prepared, they  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
.  fifty  fail,  and  took  care,  by  their  miniflers  at  Lon- 
don, to  inform  the  council  of  flate  of  that  arm.a- 
ment.  This  intelligence,  inflead  of  ftriking  terror 
into  the  Engliil:i  republic,  was  conlidered  as  a  me- 
nace, and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament  in  their 
hoftile  refolutions.  I'he  minds  of  men  in  both 
ftates  were  every  day  more  irritated  againfu  each 
other  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe  humours 
broke  forth  into  adion. 

Tromp,    an  admiral  of  great  renown,    received 
from  the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty- 
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CHAP,  two  fail,  in  order  to  proted  the  Dutch  navigation 
^^^^^  againfl  the  privateers  of  the  Englifli.  He  was 
i6ij.  forced,  by  flrefs  of  weather,  as  he  alleged,  to  take 
fl'ielter  in  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met  with 
Blake,  who  commanded  an  Englifh  fleet  much  in- 
ferior in  number.  Who  was  the  aggreifor  in  the 
aftlon,  which  enfued  between  thefe  two  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt  and  fiery  difpo- 
fitions,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  fince  each  of 
them  fent  to  his  own  ftate  a  relation  totally  oppofite 
in  all  its  circumflances  to  that  of  the  other,  and  yet 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  every  captain  in  his 
fleet.  Blake  pretended  that,  having  given  a  fignal 
to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike,  Tromp,  inftead  of 
complying,  fired  a  broadfide  at  him.  Tromp  affert- 
ed  that  he  was  preparing  to  flrike,  and  that  the 
Englifh  admiral,  neverthelefs,  began  hoflihties.  It 
is  certain  that  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  who  are 
difcinct  from  the  council  of  (late,  had  given  Tromp 
no  orders  to  ftrike,  but  had  left  him  to  his  own  dif- 
cretion  Vv^ith  regard  to  that  vain  but  much  contefted 
ceremonial.  They  feemed  willing  to  introduce  the 
claim  of  an  equality  Vv^ith  the  new  commonwealth, 
and  to  interpret  the  former  refped  payed  the  Englifli 
iiag  as  a  deference  due  only  to  the  monarchy.  This 
circumftance  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  againfl 
the  narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral.  The  whole 
Orange  party,  it  mufl  be  remarked,  to  which  Tromp 
was  fufpecled  to  adhere,  were  delirous  of  a  war  with 
England. 

Blake,  though  his  fquadron  confifled  only  of 
fifteen  veffels,  reinforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by 
eight  under  captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight 
with  bravery  for  five  hours,  and  funk  one  fliip  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  another.  Night  parted  the 
combatants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  towards 
the  coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace  of  London 
were  enraged,  and  would  have  infulted  the  Dutch 

ambaffadors, 
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ambafTadors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the  coun-  chap. 
cli  of  ftate  fent  guards  to  proteft  them.  , '_j 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  action,  of  which  x(.^z. 
the  confequences  were  eafily  forefeen,  they  were  in 
the  utmofl  confternatlon.  They  immediately  dif- 
patched  Paw,  penfionary  of  Holland,  as  their  am- 
baffador  extraordinary  to  London,  and  ordered  him 
to  lay  before  the  parliament  the  narrative  which 
Tromp  had  fent  of  the  late  rencounter.  They  en- 
treated them,  by  all  the  bands  of  their  common  re- 
ligion and  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate 
themfelves  into  hoftile  meafures,  but  to  appoint 
commiffioners,  who  fliould  examine  every  circum- 
ftance  of  the  aftlon,  and  clear  up  the  truth,  which 
lay  in  obfcurity.  And  they  pretended  that  they 
had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral  to  offer  any 
violence  to  the  Englifh,  but  would  feverely  punifli 
him,  if  they  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  aclion  which  they  fo  much  difap- 
proved.  The  imperious  parliament  would  hearken. 
to  none  of  thefe  reafons  or  remonftrances.  Elated. 
by  the  numerous  fucceffes  which  they  had  obtained 
over  their  domeftic  enemies,  they  thought  that  every 
thing  mufl  yield  to  their  fortunate  arms ;  and  they 
gladly  feized  the  opportunity,  which  they  fought, 
of  making  war  upon  the  States.  They  demanded 
that,  without  any  further  delay  or  inquiry,  repara- 
tion fhould  be  made  for  all  the  damages  which  the 
Englifh  had  fuitained.  And  when  this  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  com- 
mencing v/ar  againfl  the  United  Provinces. 

Blake  failed  northwards  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  fell  upon  the  herring  buffes,  which  were  efcort- 
ed  by  twelve  men  cf  war.  All  thefe  he  either  took 
or  difperfed.  Tromp  followed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  above  a  hundred  fail.  When  thefe  two  ad- 
mirals vi'ere  within  fight  of  each  other,  and  prepar- 
ing for  battle,  a  furious  ftorm  attacked  them.  Blake 

P  3  took 
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c  H  A  P.  took  fhelter  in  the  Engiifli  harbours.     The  Dutch 

y^^'    .  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  received  great  damage. 
,15. J  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  though  he  commanded  only 

Aug.  16.  forty  ihips,  according  to  the  Engiifli  accounts,  en- 
gaged, near  Plymouth,  the  famous  de  Ruiter,  who 
had  under  him  fifty  fliips  of  war,  with  thirty  mer- 
chantmen. The  Dutch  fliips  were  indeed  of  infe- 
rior force  to  the  Engiifli.  De  Ruiter,  the  only  ad- 
miral in  Europe  who  has  attained  a  renown  equal  to 
that  of  the  greatefl:  general,  defended  himfelf  fo  well, 
that  Ayfcue  gained  no  advantage  over  him.  Night 
•parted  them  in  the  greatefl:  heat  of  the  adion.  De 
Ruiter  next  day  failed  off  with  his  convoy.  The 
Engiifli  fleet  had  been  fo  fliattered  in  the  fight,  that 
it  was  not  able  to  purfue, 

Oct.  28.  Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by 
Bourne  and  Pen,  met  a  Dutch  fquadron,  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  commanded  by  de  "Witte  and  de 
Ruiter.  A  battle  was  fought  much  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  Dutch.  Their  rear-admiral  was 
boarded  and  taken.  Two  other  veflels  were  funk, 
and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next  day  made  fail 
towards  Holland. 

The  Engiifli  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Van  Galen,  with  much  fuperior  force, 
attacked  captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He 
bought,  however,  his  viciory  with  the  lofs  of  his 
life. 

Nov.  29.  Sea-fights  are  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difable 
the  vanquiflied  from  making  head  in  a  little  time 
againfl:  the  vigors.  Tromp,  feconded  by  de 
Ruiter,  met,  near  the  Goodwins,  with  Blake,  whofe 
fleet  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  who  refolved 
not  to  decline  the  combat.  A  furious  battle  com- 
menced, where  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  as  well 
as  the  inferior  officers  and  feamen,  exerted  great 
'bravery.  In  this  action  the  Dutch  had  the  advan- 
tage.    Blake  himfeif  was  wounded.     The  Garbnd 

ami 
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and   Bonaventure   were   taken.     Two    fhips    were 

burned,  and  one  funk;  and  night  came  opportunely 

to  fave  the  Englifli  fleet.  After  this  viftory,  Tromp,    "1652. 

in  a  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  main-mad  ;  as 

if  he  were  refolved  to  fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all 

Enghfh  vefTels. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in  i^'Jj- 
order  to  wipe  off  this  difgrace.  A  gallant  fleet  of 
eighty  fail  was  fitted  out.  Blake  commanded,  and 
Dean  under  him,  together  with  Monk,  who  had 
been  fent  for  from  Scotland.  When  the  Englifli  Feb.  18. 
lay  off  Portland,  they  defcried,  near  break  of  day, 
a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix  veffels,  failing  up  the 
channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  300  merchantmen, 
who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at  the  ifle  of  Fvhe, 
till  the  fleet  fliould  arrive  to  efcort  them.  Tromp, 
and,  under  him,  de  Ruiter,  commanded  the  Dutch. 
This  battle  was  the  moft  furious  that  had  yet  been 
fought  between  thefe  warlike  and  rival  nations. 
Three  days  was  the  combat  continued  with  the  ut- 
moft  rage  and  obffinacy  ;  and  Blake,  who  was  vic- 
tor, gained  not  niore  honour  than  Tromp,  who 
was  vanquifhed,  The  Dutch  admiral  made  a  flcil- 
ful  retreat,  and  faved  all  the  merchant  fnips,  except 
thirty.  He  loft,  however,  eleven  fhips  of  w^r,  had 
2000  men  flain,  and  near  1500  taken  prifoners. 
The  Englifli,  though  many  of  their  fliips  were 
extremely  fhattered,  had  but  one  funk.  Their 
flain  were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  of 
the  enemy. 

All  thefe  fucceffes  of  the  Englldi  u'sre  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  veffels  ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  all  the  fivill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch 
admirals  could  not  compenlate.  By  means  of  fhip- 
money,  an  impofition  which  had  been  fq  much 
complained  of,  and  in  fome  refpects  with  reafon, 
the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into  a  fitiiation  Vv^hich 
it  had  never  attained  in  any  former  reign ;  and  he 
yentiired  to  build  fliips  of  a  fize  which  was  then 
J?  4  imufual, 
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c  H  a  P.  unufual.  But  the  misfortunes  which  the  Dutch- 
LX.  jj^gj.  ^^\i\y  ii^  battle,  were  fraall  in  comparifon  of 
j5,2.  thole  which  their  trade  fuftained  from  the  EngUfh. 
Their  whole  commerce  by  the  channel  was  cut  off: 
Even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  infefled  by  Eng- 
lifh  privateers.  Their  fifneries  were  totally  fuf* 
pended.  A  great  number  of  their  fhips,  above 
1600,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
And  all  this  diftrefs  they  fuffered,  not  for  any  na- 
tional interefts  or  neceflity;  but  from  vain  points  of 
honour  :±nd  perfonal  refentments,  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  make  fome  advances  towards 
peace.  They  met  not,  however,  with  a  favour- 
able reception;  and  it  was  not  without  pleafure 
that  they  learned  the  diffolution  of  that  haughty 
aflembly,  by  the  violence  of  Cromwel  ;  an  event 
from  which  they  expected  a  more  profperous  turn 
to  their  affairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had 
not  been  the  chief  or  firft  promoters  of  the  war; 
but  when  it  was  once  entered  upon,  they  endea- 
voured to  draw  from  it  every  poffible  advantage. 
On  all  occafions  they  fet  up  the  fleet  in  oppofition 
to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the  glory  and  fucceffes 
^  of  their  naval  armaments.     They  infilled  on  the 

intolerable  expence  to  which  the  nation  was  fub- 
jefted,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of   diminifliing  it, 
Diflblu-      by  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces.     They  had  or- 
tionofthe  (jei-gj  fome  regiments  to  ierxQ  on  board  the  fleetj 
racnt.         ii^  the  quahty  of  marines.     And  Cromv/el,  by  the 
whole  train  of  their  proceedings,  evidently  faw  that 
they  had   entertained  a  jealoufy  of  his  power  and 
ambition,  and  were  refolved  to  bring  him  to  a  fub- 
.  '  ordination  under  their  authority.      "Without  fcruple 

or  delay  he  refolved  to  prevent  them. 
,  On  fuch  hrm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of 

this  exrraordinary  man,  that  though  a  great  mailer 
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of  fraud  and  diffimulation,  he  judged  it  fuperfluous  CHAP, 
to  employ  any  difguife  in  conducing  this  bold  en-       ^^' 
terpril'e.     He  fummoned  a  general  council  of  offi-      j^^j, 
cers  ;    and  immediately  found  that  they  were  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  whatever  impreffions  he  was  pleafed 
to  give  them.     Mofl  of  them  were  his  creatures, 
had  owed  their  advancement  to  his  favour,  and  re- 
lied entirely  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment. 
The  breach  being  already  made  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  powers,  when  the  late  king  w^as  feized 
at    Holdenby  ;    the   general   officers   regarded    the 
parliament  as  at  once  their  creature  and  their  rival ; 
and  thought  that  they  themfelves  were  entitled  to 
fiiare  among  them  thofe  offices  and  riches,  of  which 
its  members  had  fo  long  kept  pofieffion.     Harrifon, 
Rich^    Overton,   and   a   few   others   who  retained 
fome  principle,  were  guided  by  notions  fo  extrava- 
gant, that  they  were  eafily  deluded  into  meafures 
the  mofl  violent  and  mod  criminal.    And  the  whole 
army   had  already  been  guilty  of  fuch  illegal  and 
atrocious    aftlons,    that    they   could   entertain    no 
farther     fcruple    with    regard    to    any    enterprife 
which    might   ferve   their   felfilh  or  fanatical  pur- 
pofes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  prefently  voted 
to  frame  a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament.  After 
complaining  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  array,  they 
•  there  defired  the  parhament  to  reflecl  how  many 
years  they  had  fitten,  and  what  profeffions  they  had 
formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new-model  the 
reprefentative,  and  eftabUlh  fucceffive  parliaments, 
■who  might  bear  the  burthen  of  national  affairs,  from 
which  they  themfelves  would  gladly ^  after  fo  much 
danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  lafl  relieved.  They  con- 
feffed  that  the  parliament  had  achieved  great  enter- 
prlfes,  and  had  furmounted  mighty  difficulties  ;  yet 
was  it  an  Injury,  they  fald,  to  the  reil  of  the  nacion 
to  be  excluded  from  bearing  any  part  in  the  fervice. 
of  their  country.     It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to 

give 
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give  place  to  others ;  and  they  therefore  defired 
them,  after  fettling  a  council  who  might  execute 
1653.  the  laws  during  the  interval^  to  fummon  a  new 
parliament,  and  eftabhfh  that  free  and  equal  go- 
vernment, which  they  had  fo  long  promifed  to  the 
people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonftrance  in  ill  part, 
and  made  a  Iharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers. 
The  officers  infilled  on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual 
altercation  and  oppofition  the  breach  became  ftill 
wider  between  the  army  and  the  commonwealth. 
April  10.  Cromwel,  finding  matters  ripe  for  his  purpofe,  call- 
ed a  council  of  officers,  in  order  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination with  regard  to  the  public  fettlement. 
As  he  had  here  many  friends,  fo  had  he  alfo  fome 
opponents.  Harrifon  having  aflured  the  council 
that  the  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
government  of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  major  Streator 
brifkly  replied,  that  Jefus  ought  then  to  come 
quickly :  For  if  he  delayed  it  till  after  Chriflmas, 
he  would  come  too  late ;  he  would  find  his  place 
occupied.  While  the  officers  were  in  debate,  co- 
lonel Ingoldiby  informed  Cromwel,  that  that  par- 
liament was  fitting,  and  had  come  to  a  refolution  i^ot 
to  diffolve  themfelves,  but  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by 
new  eleftiohs ;  and  was  at  that  very  time  engaged 
in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient.  Crom- 
tvel  in  a  rage  immediately  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  carried  a  body  of  300  foldiers  along  with  him. 
Some  of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in  the 
lobby,  fome  on  the  flairs.  He  firfl  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  come  with  a  purpofe  of  doing  what  grieved  him 
to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  earneflly  with 
tears  befought  the  Lord  not  to  impofe  upon  him  : 
But  there  was  a  neceffity,  in  order  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat  down  for  fome 
time,  and  heard  the  debate.  He  beckoned  Harrifon, 
and  told  him  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament 
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tipe  for  a  dilTolution.  "  Sir,"  faid  Harrifon,  "  the  chap. 
*'  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous  ;  I  defire  you  ^  ^  '  ^ 
'^  leriouUy  to  confider,  before  you  engage  in  it."  1633. 
"  You  fay  well,"  replied  the  general ;  and  there- 
upon fat  flill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
the  queftion  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  faid  again  to 
Harrifon,  '^  This  is  the  time  :  I  mud  do  it."  And 
fuddenly  ftarting  up,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with 
the  vilelt  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambition, 
oppreflion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then  ftamp- 
ing  with  his  foot,  which  was  a  fignal  for  the  foldiers 
to  enter  ;  '"•  For  fhame,"  faid  he  to  the  parliament, 
"  get  you  gone  ;  give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to 
"  thofe  who  will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their 
"  truit.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament:  I  tell 
"  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament.  The  Lord 
"  has  done  with  you  :  He  has  chofen  other  inftru- 
"  ments  for  carrying  on  his  work."  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againfl  this  proceeding,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  *'  O  !  fir  Harry  Vane,  fir  Harry 
»*  Vane !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  fir  Harry 
*'  Vane!"  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloke, 
^^  Thou  art  a  whoremafter,"  faid  he.  To  another 
"  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a  third,  ''  Thou  art 
"  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  :"  *■'  And  thou  an  ex- 
"  .tortioner,"  to  a  fourth.  He  commanded  a  fol- 
dier  to  feize  the  mace.  "  What  Ihall  we  do  with 
*'  this  bauble  ?  Here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you,"  faid 
he,  addrefling  hirafelf  to  the  houfe,  "  that  have 
*^  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord 
"  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than 
^'  put  me  upon  this  work."  Having  commanded  the 
foldiers  to  clear  the  hail,  he  himfelf  v/ent  out  the 
lail,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed 
to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  fo  well  denoted 
his  genuine  character,  did  Cromwel,  without  the 
leail  oppofition,  or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  ia- 
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CHAP,  mous  aiTembly  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the 
^^^^-  renown  of  its  aftions,  and  with  aftonilhment  at  its 
j^  .  crimes,  and  whofe  commencement  was  not  more 
ardently  defired  by  the  people  than  was  its  final  dif- 
folution.  All  parties  now  reaped  fuccefiively  the 
melancholy  pleafure  of  feeing  the  injuries  which 
they  had  fulTcred,  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  and 
that  too  by  the  fame  arts  which  had  been  pradifed 
agalnft  them.  The  king  had,  in  fome  inflances, 
ftretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds  ; 
and,  aided  by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end 
to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The 
prefbyterians  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  court  and 
clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant  and  hypocrify,  the  po- 
pulace, firfl  to  tumuks,  then  to  war,  againfl  the 
king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifls.  No  fooner 
had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the 
independents,  under  the  appearance  of  flill  greater 
fandity,  inftigated  the  army  againft  them,  and  re- 
duced them  to  fubjedion.  The  independents,  aniidft 
their  empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather  of  domi- 
nion, were  opprefied  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own 
fervants,  and  found  themfelves  at  once  expofed  to 
the  infults  of  power  and  hatred  of  the  people.  By 
recent,  as  well  as  all  ancient,  example,  it  was  become 
evident  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever  pre- 
tences it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  objed  ic 
may  purfue,  mufl  inevitably  end  at  laft  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  defpotic  government  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
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CHAP.     LXI. 

Cromwel's  hirth  and  private  life Barehonc* s  par- 

limneni Cromwel    made    protector t-eace 

tmth  Holland A  new  parliarnent- Infurrec- 

tim  of  the  royalijls  — — State  of  Europe JVar 

With  Spain Jamaica  conquered Succefs  and 

death  of  admiral  Blake — — Domeftick  adminijlra- 

tion   of  Cromwel Humble  petition  and  adiice 

< Dunkirk  taken Sicknefs  of  the  prclecior — 

His  death — and  charade r. 

LIVER   C  R  O  M  W  E  L,  in  whofe  hiinds  c  h  a  ?. 
the  diffolution  of  the  parliament  had  left  the      ^'^^• 
whole  power,    civil    and    military,    of  three  king-      j^., 
doms,  was  born  at  Huntingdon,    the  lafl  year  of  Cmm- 
the  former  century,  of  a  good  family  ;    though  he  ^^j,^j  pri-*^ 
himfelf,  being  the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother,  inherited  vate  ii.e. 
but  a  fmall  eftate  from  his  father.     In  the  courfe  of 
his  education  he  had   been  fent   to  the  univerfity ; 
but  his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the  calm  and 
elegant  occupations  of  learning,  and  he  made  fmall 
proficiencies  in  his  (Indies.     He  even  threw  himfelf 
into  a  diffolute  and  diforderly  courfe  of  life  ;  and  he 
confumed  in  gaming,    drinking,    debauchery,  and 
country  riots,  the  more  early  years  of  his  youth, 
and  dillipated  part  of  his  patrimony.     All  of  a  fud- 
den  the  fpirit  of  reformation  feized  him  ;  he  mar- 
ried, affed;ed  a  grave  and  compofed  behaviour,  en- 
tered into  all  the  zea^  and  rigour  of  the  puritanical 
party,  and  offered  to  rellore  to  every  one  whatever 
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c  H  A  P.  Aims  he   had   formerly  gained    by   gaming.      The 
^^^^-       fame  vehemence  of  temper,  which  had  tranfported 

^  ~A,  him  into  the  extremes  of  pieafure,  now  diftin- 
^"uifhed  his  rehgious  habits.  His  houfe  was  the  re- 
fort  of  all  the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party ;  and  his 
hofpitality,  as  well  as  his  liberalities  to  the  filenced 
and  deprived  minillers,  proved  as  chargeable  as  his 
former  debaucheries.  Though  he  had  acquired  a 
tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal  uncle,  he  found 
his  affairs  fo  injured  by  his  expences,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  him- 
felf,  for  fome  years,  to  agriculture  as  a  proteffion. 
But  this  expedient  ferved  rather  to  involve  him  in 
farther  debts  and  diiBculties.  The  long  prayers  which 
he  faid  to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  confumed  his  own  time  and  that  of 
his  ploughmen  ;  and  he  referved  no  leifure  for  the 
care  of  his  temporal  affairs.  His  aftive  mind, 
fuperior  to  the  low  occupations  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  preyed  upon  itielf ;  and  he  indulged 
his  imagination  in  vifions,  illuminations,  revela- 
tions ;  the  great  nourifhment  of  that  hypocondria- 
cai  temper,  to  which  he  was  ever  fubject.  Urged 
by  his  wants  and  his  piety,  he  had  made  a  party 
with  Hambden,  his  near  kinfman,  who  was  preffed 
only  by  the  latter  motive,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into 
New  England,  now  become  the  retreat  of  the  more 
zealous  among  the  puritanical  party;  and  it  was  an 
order  of  council  v/nich  obliged  them  to  difembark 
and  remain  in  England.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  who 
poffeiled  a  large  eftate  in  the  Fen  Country,  near 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  having  undertaken  to  drain  thefe 
moraffes,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king ;  and  by 
the  powers  of  the  prerogative,  he  got  commiffioners 
appointed,  who  conduced  that  work,  and  divided 
the  new-acquired  land  among  the  feveral  proprie- 
tors. He  met  with  oppofition  from  many,  among 
whomCromwel  diftinguifhed  himfelf  3  and  this  was 
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the  firfl;  public  opportunity  which  he  had  met  with  chap. 
of  difcovering  the  faclious  zeal  and  obftinacy  of  his       ^^^- 
character.  >        i^^3. 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chofen  by  the 
town  of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long  parliament. 
His  domeflic  affairs  were  then  in  great  diforder  ; 
and  he  feemed  not  to  poflefs  any  talents  which 
could  quaHfy  him  to  rife  in  that  public  fphere  into 
which  he  was  now  at  lad  entered.  His  perfon  was 
ungraceful,  his  drefs  flovenly,  his  voice  untuneable, 
his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obfcure,  and  em- 
barrafied.  The  fervour  of  his  fpirit  frequently 
prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe  ;  but  he  was  not 
heard  with  attention:  His  name,  for  above  two 
years,  is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any 
committee;  and  thofe  committees,  into  which  he 
was  admitted,  were  chofen  for  affairs  which  would 
more  interefl  the  zealots  than  the  men  of  bufmefs. 
In  comparifon  of  the  eloquent  fpeakers  and  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  houfe,  he  was  entirely  overlooked  ; 
and  his  friend  Hambden  alone  was  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold  that,  if  a  civil 
war  Hiould  enfue,  he  would  foon  rife  to  eminence 
and  diftindion. 

Cromwel  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  confcious 
where  his  ftrength  lay  ;  and  partly  from  that  motive, 
partly  from  the  uncontrollable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he 
always  joined  that  party  which  pufhed  every  thing 
to  extremities  againfl  the  king.  He  was  adive  in 
promoting  the  famous  remonilrance,  which  was  the 
lignal  for  all  the  enfuing  commotions  ;  and  when, 
after  a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a  fmall  ma- 
jority, he  told  lord  Falkland,  that  if  the  queftion 
had  been  loft,  he  was  refolved  next  day  to  have 
converted  into  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  immediately  to  have  left  the  kingdom. 
Nor  was  this  refolution,  he  faid,  peculiar  to  him- 
felf: Many  others  of  his  party  he  knew  to  be 
equally  detei  mined. 
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He  was  no  lefs  than  forty  three  years  of  age, 
when  he  firfl  embraced  the  military  profeffion  j  and 
by  force  of  genius,  without  any  mafter,  he  foon 
became  an  excellent  officer  ;  though  perhaps  he 
never  reached  the  fame  of  a  confummate  com- 
mander. He  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  ;  fixed  his 
quarters  in  Cambridge  5  exerted  great  feverity  to- 
wards that  univerfity,  which  zealoufly  adhered  to 
the  royal  party  ;  and  fliowed  himfelf  a  man  who 
would  go  all  lengths  in  favour  of  that  caufe  which 
he  had  efpoufed.  He  would  not  allow  his  foldiers 
to  perplex  their  heads  with  thofe  fubtleties  of  fight- 
ing by  the  king's  authority  againd  his  perfon,  and 
of  obeying  his  majefty's  commands  fignified  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament :  He  plainly  told  them  that, 
if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  vrould  fire  a  piflol 
in' his  face  as  readily  as  againft  any  other  man.  His 
troop  of  horfe  he  foon  augmented  to  a  regiment  ; 
and  he  firft  inftituted  that  difcipline  and  infpired  that 
fpirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  in 
the  end  vidorious.  "  Your  troops,"  faid  he  to 
Hambden,  according  to  his  own  account  %  "  are 
"  moll  of  them  old  decayed  ferving  men  and  tap- 
"  fters,  and  fuch  kind  of  fellows  ;  the  king's  forces 
*'  are  compofed  of  gentlemen's  younger  fons  and 
"  perfons  of  good  quality.  And  do  you  think 
"^  that  the  mean  fpirits  of  fuch  bafe  and  low  fel- 
"  lows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gen- 
"  tlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  refo- 
**  lution  in  them  ?  You  mull  get  men  of  fpirit, 
"  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  fay,  of  a  fpirit  that  is 
"  likely  to  ,ga  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  elfe 
'^  I  amu  fure  you  will  Hill  be  beaten,  as  you  have 
"  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."  He  did 
as  he  propofed.  He  inlifted  the  fons  of  freeholders 
and  farmers.  He  carefully  invited  into  his  regiment 
all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.    When 

«  Conference  held  at  Whitehall, 

they 
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they  were, colieSied  in  a  body,  their  enth'jnadic  fpirit  C  HA  P. 
Ttili  rofe  to  a  higher  pitch.  Their  colonel,  from 
ii5s,,own  natural  character,  as  v/ell  as  from  policy, 
^was./u^cientiy  inclined  to  increafe  the  flame.  He 
preached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punillied,  he 
rewarded.  The  wild  enthufiafm,  together  with  va- 
lour jinddifcipliiie,  ftill  propagated  itfelf ;  and  all 
men  caft  their-  eyes  on  fo  pious  and  fo  fuccefsful  a 
leader.  From  low  commands  he  rofe  with  great 
rapidity  to  be  really  the  firfl:,  ^  though  in  appearance 
.only  the  fi^cond,  in  the  army.  By  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, he  foon  rendered  hlmfelf  the  hrft  in  the  ftate. 
In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  his  authority,  his 
talents  always  feemed  to  expand  them^felves  •,  and 
he  difplayed  every  day  new  abihties,  which  had  lain 
dormant  till  the  very  emergence  by  which  they  were 
called  forth  into  action.  All  Europe  flood  afto- 
nifhed  to  fee  a  nation,  fo  turbulent  and  unruly,  who, 
for  fome  doubtful  encroachments  on  their  privi-eges, 
had  dethroned  and  murdered  an  excellent  prince, 
defcended  from  a  long  line  of  monarchs,_nowat  laft 
fubdued  and  reduced  to  llavery  by  one,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  was  no  better  than  a  private  gentle- 
man, whofe  name  was  not  knov/n  in  the  nadon, 
and  who  was  Httle  regarded  even  in  that  low  fphere 
to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people, 
againfl  an  authority,  founded  on  fuch  manifeft  ufur- 
pation,  was  not  fo  violent  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pecled.  Congratijlatory  addreifes,  ,the  firfl  of  the 
kind,  were  made  to  Cromwel  by  the  fleet,  by  the 
army,  even  by  many  of  the  chief  corporations  and 
counties  of  England ;  but  efpecially  by  the  feveral 
congregations  of  faints,  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom  p.  The  royalifts,  though  they  could  not 
love  the  man  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the 

P  See  Milton's  State  Papers. 
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CHAP,  blood  of  their  fovereign,  expefted  more  lenity  from 
^  -J  him,  than  from  the  jealous  and  imperious  repub- 
i6j3.  licans,  who  had  hitherto  governed.  The  prefby- 
terians  were  pleafed  to  fee  thofe  men,  by  whom  they 
had  been  outwitred  and  expelled,  now  in  their  turn 
expelled  and  outwitted  by  their  own  fervant ;  and 
they  applauded  him  for  this  laft  a6l  of  violence  upon 
the  parliament.  Thefe  two  parties  compofed  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  kept  the  people  in  fome 
tolerable  temper.  All  men  likewife,  haralTed  with 
wars  and  faftions,  were  glad  to  fee  any  profped  of 
fettlement.  And  they  deemed  it  lefs  ignominious  to 
fubmit  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  admirable  talents  and  ca- 
pacity than  to  a  few  ignoble  enthufiaftic  hypocrites, 
who,  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  had  reduced 
them  to  a  cruel  fubjeftion. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwel, 
were  the  party  whofe  refentment  he  had  the  greate(t 
reafon  to  apprehend.  That  party,  befides  the  inde- 
pendents, contained  two  fets  of  men,  who  are  feem- 
ingjy  of  the  mod  oppofite  principles,  but  w-ho  were 
then  united  by  a  fimilitude  of  genius  and  of  charac- 
ter. The  hrft  and  moj^  numerous  were  the  millena- 
rians,  or  fifth  monarchy  men,  who  infifted,  that,  do- 
minion being  founded  in  grace,  all  diftinclion  in  ma- 
giflracy  mult  be  abolifhed,  except  what  arofe  from 
piety  and  holinefs ;  who  expected  fuddenly  the  fe- 
cond  coming  of  Chrift  upon  earth ;  and  who  pretend- 
ed, that  the  laints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  them- 
felves,  were  alone  entitled,  to  govern.  The  fecond 
were  the  deiits,  who  had  no  other  object  than  political 
liberty,  who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation, 
and  infmuated,  that  all  the  various  fetts,  fo  heated 
againft  each  other,  were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in 
error.  Men  of  fuch  daring  geniufes  were  not  con- 
tented  with  the  ancient  and  legal  forms  of  civil  go- 
vernment ;  but  challentred  a  degree  of  freedom  be- 
yond  what  they  expected  ever  to  enjoy  under  any 
monarchy.  Martin,  Challoner,  Harrington,  Sidney. 
I  ^Vildman, 
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Wildman,  Nevil,  were  efteemed  the  heads  of  this  c  F  A  p. 
fmall  divifion.  ^'^^• 

The  deifts  were  perfectly  hated  by  Cromwel,  be-  '^j^tTT"^ 
caufe  he  had  no  hold  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  he 
could  govern  or  over-reach  them ;  he  therefore 
treated  them  with  great  rigour  and  difdain,  and 
ufually  denominated  them  the  heathem.  As  the 
millenarians  had  a  great  interell  in  the  army,  it  was 
much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence ;  and  their  fize  of  underftanding  afforded  him 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.  Of  late  years  it 
had  been  fo  ufual  a  topic  of  converfation  to  difcourfa 
of  parliaments  and  councils  and  fenates,  and  the  fo!- 
diers  themfelves  had  been  fo  much  accuftoraed  ta 
enter  into  that  fpirit,  that  Cromwel  thought  it  re- 
quifite  to  eftabliih  fomething  which  might  bear  the 
face  of  a  commonwealth.  He  fuppofed  that  God,  in 
his  providence,  had  thrown  the  whole  right,  as  well 
as  power,  of  government  into  his  hands ;  and  with- 
out any  more  ceremony,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil of  officers,  he  fent  fummons  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  perfons  of  different  towns  and  counties 
of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  to  fix  of  Ireland. 
He  pretended,  by  his  fole  ad  and  deed,  to  devolve 
upon  thefe  the  whole  authority  of  the  (late.  This  Bare- 
legiflative  power  they  were  to  excrcife  during  hf-  |^'^""  ^^P^^* 
teen  months,  and  they  were  afterwards  to  choofe  the 
fame  number  of  perfons,  who  might  fucceed  them  ia 
that  high  and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  time,  who 
made  it  a  principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power 
which  was  uppermoft,  and  to  fupport  the  eftabhfh- 
ed  government.  This  maxim  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  that  age  ;  but  what  may  be  efteemed  pe- 
culiar to  them,  is,  that  there  prevailed  a  hvpocri- 
tical  phrafe  for  expreiling  fo  prudential  a  condud  : 
It  was  called  a  waiii ag  upon  providence.  When 
providence,  therefore,  was  lb  kind  as  to  bedow  ca 
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c^\-^^  F  thek  men,    now  alTembied.  together,  th^  fupremc 
v.-^C-^-'  ^'^'^^^oi'^-yj  they  muft  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in 
,6<3.      their  turn,  they  had  been  wanting  in  complaifance 
4th  July,    towards  her.     They  immediately  voted  themlelves  a 
parliament ;  and  having  their  own  confent,  as  well 
as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  for  their  legiilative  au- 
thority, they  now  proceeded  very  gravely  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it. 

In  this  notable  afiembly  were  fome  perfons  of  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  were 
low  mechanics ;  fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptifts, 
antinomians,  independents  ;  the  ve^;y  dregs  of  the 
fanatics.  They  began  with  feeking  God  by  prayer  : 
This  oiiice  was  performed  by  eight  or  ten  gifted 
men  of  the  afiembly  ;  and  whh  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  all,  they  had 
>  never  bc-fore.  in  any  of  their  devotional  exercifes, 

enjoyed  fo  much  of  the  holyfpirit  as  was  then  com- 
municated to  them  "^.  Their  hearts  were,  no  doubt, 
dilated  when  they  confidered  the  high  dignity,  to 
•  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves  exalted.  I'hey  had 
been  told  by  Cromvv'el,  in  his  hrft  difcourfe,  that  he 
never  looked  to  fee  fuch  a  day,  when  Chrift  fhould 
be  fo  owned '.     They  thought   it,  therefore,  their 

duty 

^  Pari.  HifV.  vol.  xx:  p.  i8a. 

"■  Thefe  ai-e  his  expreMions.  "  Indeed  I  have  but  one  word  more 
"  tofay  to  you,  though  in  that  perhaps  I  fhall  fhew  my  weaknefs  : 
"  It  is  by  way  ofencouragement  to  you  in  this  v/ork;  give  me  leave 
"  to  begin  thus:  I  confefs  I  never  looked  to  h"ve  feen  Inch  "a  day 
*'  as  this,  it  maybe  nor  you  neither,  when  Jefus  Chrift  Tnould  be  lb 
"  owned  as  he  is  at  this  day  and  in  this  work.  Jefus  Chrift  is  owned 
"  this  day  by  your  call,  and  you  own  him  by  your  willlngnefs  to  ap- 
"  pear  for  hirn,  and  you  manifeft  Ihis  (as  far  as  poor  creatures  can  do) 
"  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Chrift.  I  know  you  will  lemember 
■ "  that  fcripture,  /je  makes  bis  people  ludlwg  :n  the  d-y  of  Irs  po-<.vcr.  God 
*'  nianitefts  it  to  be  the  day  of  the  pewtr  of  Chrift,  having  through  fo 
♦'  mucVi  blood  and  r.>  much  trial  as  has  been  upon  this  nation,  he 
*'  makes  this  one  oi  the  greated  mercies,  ne.Kt  to  his  ov/n  fon, to  have 
"  his  people  called  to  the  fupreme  authority.  God  hath  owned  his 
"  fon,  and  hath  owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him.  I  con- 
*'  fefs,  I  .never  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a  day  :  I  did  not :"  I  fup- 
pofe  at  this  pairage  he  cried  :  For  he  was  very  much  given  to  weep- 
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duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and  to  en  A  p. 
pave  the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  i^Xi- 
for.  that  great  work"  which,  it-  was  expected,  the  j~'~  '-' 
Lord  was  to  bring  forth  among  them.  All  fanatics 
being  confecrated  by  their  own  fond  imaginations, 
naturaliy  bear  an  antipathy  to  tl;ie  ecclefiaftics,  who 
claim  a  peculiar  fandity,  derived  merely  from  their 
office  and  priedly  character.  This  parliament  took 
into  confideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  func-" 
tion,  as  favouring  of  popery  ;  and  the  taking  away 
of  tithes,  which  they  called  a  relid;  of  Judaifm. 
Learning  alfo  and  the  univerfities  were  deemed 
heathenilh  and  unnecefluiry  :  The  common  law  was 
denominated  a  badge  of  the  conqueft  and  of,  Nor- 
man flavery  ;  and  they  threatened  the  lawyers  wich 
a  total  abrogation  of  their  profeiTion.  Some  fteps 
were  even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the  chan- 
cery %  the  liigheft  court  of  judicature  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be 
eitablifhed  as  the  fole  fyfleni  of  Englilh  jurifpru- 
dence  \ 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemes  adopted  by 
thefe  legiilators,.  they  had  not  leifure  to  iiniOi  any, 
except  that  which  eftabhilied  the  legal  folemnization 
of  marriage  ,  by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone,  without 
the  interpofition  of  the  clergy.  They  found  them- 
felves  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  public.  Among 
the  fanatics  of  the  houfe,  there  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, much  noted  for'  his  long  prayers,  fermons, 
and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather-feller  in  Lon- 
don :  His  name  Praife-god  Barehonc.  This  ridi- 
culous name,  which  f^ems  to  have  been  chofen  by 


ing,  and  could  at  any  time  flsed  abundance  of  tears.  The  reft  of  the 
fpeech  may  be  leen  anioti;,';  Milton's  State  Papers,  page  ig6.  It  is 
very  curious,  and  full  o'the  fame  obfcurity,  coufufion,  embarrafl'- 
ment,and  abfurdity,  which  appear  in  alraoft  all  Oliver's  produdtions, 
*  WhitlockCj  p,  J43.  J48.  *  Conference  held  at  V\'hitehall. 


Q^  3  foijie 
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c  HAP.  fome  poet  or  allegorift   to  fuit  fo  ridiculous  a  per- 
n^J;;^^_^  fonage,  Ylruck  the  fancy  of  the  people ;    and  they 
"  j6j3.      commonly  affixed  to  this  aflembly  the  appellation  of 
Barebone's  parliament ". 

The  Dutch  ambaffadors  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  this  parliament  ;  but,  though 
proteflants  and  even  prelbyterians,  they  met  with  a 
bad  reception  from  thole  who  pretended  to  a  fanc- 
tity  fo  much  fuperior.  Tdie  Hollanders  were  re- 
garded as  wordly-minded  men,  intent  only  on 
commerce  and  indudry ;  whom  it  was  fitting  the 
faints  fliould  firft  extirpate,  ere  they  undertook  that 
great  work,  to  which  they  believed  themfelves  de- 
ilined  by  providence,  of  fubduing  Antichrift,  the 
man  of  fin,  and  extending  to  the  uttermofl  bounds 


a  It  was  iifiial  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  time  to  change  their 
names  from  Henry,  Edward.  Anthony,  WilliTm,  which  they  re- 
garded as  heatbenfli,  into  others  more  findificd  and  godly  :  Even 
the  Ne^v  Tellament  names,  Ji;me?,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not 
held  in  fuch  regard  as  thofe  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  Hczckiah,  Habbakuk,  Jofluia,  Zcroba'oel,  SomctiiDcs 
a  whole  godly  fentence  was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here  are  the  names 
o^  a  jury  faid  to  be  enclofcd  in  the  county  oi  Snifex  about  that 
time; 


Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norffiam. 
Kedeemtd,  Cornpton  of  Battle. 
Faint  not,  fiewit  ol'  Heathfield. 
Make  Peace,  Heaton  of  Hare. 
God    Reward,    Smart  of   Five- 

hurft. 
Standfaft   on  High,    Stringer    of 

C'rowliurrt: 
Earth,  Adams  of  Warbleton. 
Called,  Lower  o!  the  fame. 
Kill  Sin,  i  imple  of  Witham. 


Return.  Spelman  of  WatHng. 
Be  Fait!  f.il,  Joiner  oi  Britllng. 
Fly  Debate,  i\oberts  of  the  fame. 
Fight  the  good  Fight  of  Faith, 

White  o.  Emer. 
More  Fruit,  Fowler  of  Eaft  Had- 

lev._ 
Hope  for,  Bending  of  the  fame. 
Graceful,  Harding  o!  Lewes. 
Weep  not,  Bill  tit^'  of  the  lame. 
Meek,  Brewer  of  Okeliam. 


See  Broome's  Travels  in  England,  p.  279.  "  Cromwel,"  fays 
Cleveland,  "  hath  beat  up  his  di  urns  clean  through  the  Old  Tefta- 
«?  m'ent.  You  may  learn  the  jjenealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  names 
'^  of  his  regiment.  The  muiier-n>aH«rr  has  no  other  lift  than  the 
*«■  firft-  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,"  The  brother  of  this  Praife-god 
Ru-ebone  had  for  name,  Ij  C'.r!/)  bad  tr<t  diir/  for  jou,  you  tad  been 
damnea  Burcbone,  But  the  people,  tired  of  ihi'^  long  name,  retained 
only  the  lalt  word,  and  commonly  gave  him  tlie  appellation  of 
iJamrCd  Barebouet 

of 
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of  the  earth  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  ^.    The  CHAP. 
ambaffadors   finding  themfelves  profcribed,   not  as  ,    ^^J-  . 
enemies  of  England,    but  of  Chrilt,  remained  in      ^{^^^^ 
altonifhment,  and  knew  not  which  was  mod:  to  be 
admired,  the  implacable  fpirit  or  egregious  folly  of 
thefe  pretended  faints. 

^  Cromwel  began  to  be  afliamed  of  his  legiflature. 
If  he  ever  had  any  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepo- 
fterous  an  alfembly  beyond   amufing  the  populace 
and  the  army,  he  had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy 
and  lawyers  ;    and  he  had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to 
make  them  defire  any  other  government,    which 
might  fecure  their  profeffions,  now  brought  in  dan- 
ger by  thefe  defperate  fanatics.     Cromwel  himfelf 
was  diffatisfied,    that  the  parliament,  though  they 
had  derived  alf  their  authority  from  him,  began  to 
pretend  power  from  the  Lord ",  and  to  infifi:  already 
on  their  divine  commiffion.     He  had  been  careful 
to  fummon  in  his  writs  feveral  perfons  entirely  de- 
voted to  him.  By  concert,  thefe  met  early;  and  it  was 
mentioned  by  fome  among  them,  that  the  fitting  of 
this  parliament  any -longer  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
the  nation.    They  haftened,  therefore,  to  Cromwel,  12th  of 
along  with  Roufe,  their  fpeaker;  and,  by  a  formal  ^erf"" 
deed  or  ailignment,  reftored  into  his  hands  that  fu- 
preme  authority  which  they  had  fo  lately  received 
from  him.      General  Harrifon  and  about  twenty 
more  remained  in  the  houfe  ;    and  that  they  might 
prevent  the  reign  of  the  faints  from  coming  to  an 
untimely  end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair, 
and  began  to  draw  up  protefts.     They  were  foon 
interrupted  by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  fol- 
diers.     He  alked  them  what  they  did  there  ?  "  We 
"  are  feeking  the  Lord,"  faid  they.     "  Then  you 
"  may  go  elfevviiere,"  replied  he  :    "  For  to  my 
*'  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  thefe 
**  many  years." 

w  Thiu-loe,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  591.     Alfo  Stubbe,  p   91,95, 
»  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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C  K  A  P 

LXI. 


The  military  being  now  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  reality,  the  fole  power  which  prevailed  in  the 
1653.  nation,  Crornwel  thought  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy : 
For  he  feems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in 
all  thefe  aherations.  Lambert,  his  creature,  who, 
under  the  appearance  of  obfequioufnefs  to  him, 
indulged  an  unbounded  ambition,  propofed  in  a 
council  of  Oilicers  to  adopt  another  fcheme  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  temper  the  liberty  of  a  Gommon- 
wealth  by  the  authority  of  a  fmgie .  perfon,  who 
lliould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  proteftor. 
IVithout  delay,  he  prepared  what'  was  called 
ihe  injlriiment  of  government ^  containing  the  plan 
Crom-.vei  of  this  oev/  legillature  ;  and,  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
Sdo^rr^'  sgi'^seable  to  the  general,  it  was  immiediately  voted 
by  the  council  of  oilicers.  Crornwel  was  declared 
protector;  andvt/ith  great  folemnity  in  flailed  in  that 
high  office. 

So  little  were  thefe  men  endowed  with  the  fpirit 
of  legiilation;  that  they  confelTed,  or  rather  boafted, 
that  they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing 
this  inftrumepit,  by  which  the  Vv'hole  government  of 
three  kingdoms  was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and 
adjulied  to  all  fucceeding  generations.  There  ap- 
pears no  dimculty  in  believing  them  ;  when  it  is 
confidered  hew  crude  and  undigefted  a  fyftem  of 
civil  polity  they  endeavoured  to  eftablii'h.  The 
chief  articles  of  the  inftrument  are  thefe :  A  council 
was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one,  nor  be  lefs  than  thirteen  perfons.-  Thefe  were 
to  enjoy  cheir  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour  ; 
snd  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  members 
named  three,  of  whom  the  protector  chofe  one. 
The  proteftor  was  appointed  fupreme  magiltrate 
of  the  commonwealth  :  In  his  name  was  ail  juftice 
to  be  adminidercd  ;  from  him  were  ail  magiftracy 
and  honours  derived  ;  he  had  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and  treafon ; 
to  hiui  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 
7  The 
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The  right  of  peace,    war,   and  alliance,  refted  in  c  l-l  A  p. 
him  ;  but  in  thefe  particulars  he  was  to  ad  by  the       *'^^"- 
advice  and  with  thp  coni'ent  of  his  council.     The     "76-  . 
powe:f  of  the  fword  wasi  vefted  in    the    protector 
jointly  with  the  parliament,  while  it  v/as  fitting;,  or 
with  the  council  of  flate  in  the  intervals.     HeV/as 
obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament  every  three  years, 
and  allow  them  to  fit  five  months,  v/ithout  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  or  diifolation.   -The  bills,  which 
they  palTed,    were  to  be  prefentsd  Vo  the  protestor 
for  his  aiTent ;  but  if  within  twenty  days  it  v/ere  not 
obtained^  they  were  to  becom.e  laws  by  the  autho- 
rity alone  of  parliam-ent.   A  ftanding  army  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  eiiabliihed,  of  20,000  foot 
and  1O5O00  horfe  ;  and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  i 

fupport;  Thefe  wdre  not  to  be  -  dimmilhed  without 
coni'ent  of  the  protector  j  and  in  this  article  alone 
he  affumed  a  negative.  During  the  intervals  of 
parliament,  the  protedor  and  cttuncil  had-  the-power 
of  enadinsr  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till  the 
next  meeting  of  parhament.  The  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, .  and  the  chief  jufdces  of  both  the  benches, 
mufc  be  chofen  with  the  approbation  of  parliament  j 
and  in  the  intervals,  with  the  approbatioii  of  the 
council,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  parliamenc. .  The 
protestor  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life  ;  and  on 
his  death,  the  place  was  immediately  to  be  fuppiied 
by  the  council.  This  was  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment enaded  by  the  council  of  officers,  and 
folemnly  fworn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  The  coun- 
cil of  flate,  named  by  the  inftrument,  were  fifteen 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  protector,  and  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  oppofition  among  themfelves  in  party 
and  principles,  not  likely  ever  to  combine  againlt 
him. 

C  ROM  WEI.  iaid  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of 
protector,  merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of 
a  condable,   and  preferve  pea^e  in  the  nation.     Af- 

fidrs 
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CHAP,  fairs  indeed  v/ere  brought  to  that  pafs,  by  the  furious 
^^^^^  animofities  of  the  feveral  fadions,  that  the  extenfive 
j5^j,  authority  and  even  arbitrary  power  of  fome  firfl 
magiftrate  was  become  a  necefiary  evil,  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  from  relapfing  into  blood  and  con- 
fufion.  The  independents  were  too  fmall  a  party 
ever  to  eflablifh  a  popular  government,  or  entrull 
the  nation,  v/here  they  had  fo  httle  interefl,  with 
the  free  choice  of  its  reprefentatives.  The  prefby- 
terians  had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecu- 
tion  ;  incompatible  at  all  times  with  the  peace  of 
fociety,  much  more  with  the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  nu- 
merous feels  which  prevailed  among  the  people. 
The  royalifts  were  fo  much  enraged  by  the  injuries 
which  they  had  fuffered,  that  the  other  prevailing 
parties  would  never  fubmit  to  them,  who,  they 
knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the 
ancient  laws,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  upon  them. 
Had  Cromwel  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this 
temporary  uferpation,  the  plea  of  neceflity  and 
public  good,  which  he  alleged,  might  be  allowed, 
in  every  view,  a  reafonable  excufe  for  his  conduct. 

During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  diitracled 
fcenes,  which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in 
England,  the  military  force  was  exerted  with  vigour, 
conduft,  and  unanimity  ;  and  never  did  the  king- 
dom appear  more  formidable  to  all  foreign  nations. 
The  Englilh  fleet,  confiding  of  an  hundred  fail,  and 
commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  and  under  them 
by  Pen  and  Lawfon,  met,  near  the  coaft  of  Flanders,' 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  and  com- 
manded by  Tromp.  The  two  republics  were  not 
inflamed  by  any  national  antipathy,  and  their  in- 
terefts  very  little  interfered  :  Yet  few  battles  have 
been  difputed  with  more  fierce  and  obilinate  cou- 
rage than  were  thofe  many  naval  combats,  which 
were  fought  during  this  ihort,  but  violent,  war./ 
The  defire  of  remaining  fole  lords  of  the  ocean 
animated  thefe  ftates  to  an  honourable  emulation 

againfl; 
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agamfl  each  other.     After   a  battle  of  two   days,  chap. 
in  the  firfl  of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the  Dutch,  ^.^^J^J^i^ 
inferior  in  the  fize  of  their  Ihips,  were  obliged,  with      ,653. 
great  lofs,    to  retire   into  their  harbours.    Blake, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  joined  his  countrymen 
with  eighteen  fail.     The  Englifn  fleet  lay  off  the 
coafl:  of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  com- 
merce of  that  republic.  * 

The  ambaffador,  whom  the  Dutch  had  fent  over 
to  England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as 
they  could  obtain  no  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  the 
States,  unwilling  to  fuffer  any  longer  the  lofs  and 
dilhonour  of  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  made 
the  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  their  injured  honour. 
Never  on  any  occalion  did  the  power  and  vigour 
of  that  republic  appear  in  a  more  confpicuous  light. 
In  a  few  weeks,  they  had  repaired  and  manned  their 
fleet ;  and  they  equipped  fome  fliips  of  a  larger  fize 
than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.  Tromp 
iffued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  victors, 
and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  the  contefl:.  He 
met  with  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Monk ;  and 
both  fides  immediately  ruflied  into  the  combat. 
Tromp,  gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  his  July  29. 
fwbrd  drawn,  was  fliot  through  the  heart  with  a 
mufquet  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  battle 
in  favour  of  the  Englifti.  Though  near  thirty  fliips 
of  the  Dutch  were  funk  and  taken,  they  little  re- 
garded this  lofs  compared  with  that  of  their  brave 
admiral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were 
continually  advancing.  The  States,  overwhelmed 
with  the  expence  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  loffes, 
and  mortified  by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of.  an  accommodation  with  an  enemy  whom 
they  found,  by  experience,  too  powerful  for  them. 
The  king  having  Ihown  an  inclination  to  ferve  on 
board  their  fleet ;  though  they  expreffed  their  fenfe 
i)f  the  honour  intended   them,    they   declined  an 

offer 
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c  H  A  P.  offer    which    might   inflame    the  quarrel  with  the 

^^^'      Eiip;]i{li  conimonwealth.     The  great   obfljade  to  the 

jg^3,      peace 'w-as  found  not  to  be  any  animofity  on  the 

part  of  the  Engiifh ;   but  on  the  contrary  a  defire 

too  earneft  of  union  and    c:onfedei-acy. :   Cromwel 

had   revived   the  chimerical  fcheme  of  a   coalition 

with  the  United  Rrovinces;    a  total  conjunftion  of 

#554..     government,  privileges,  interefts,  and  councils.  This 

projed'   appeared- fo  wild  to  the  States,    that  they 

wondered  arty  man  of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain  it ; 

April  15.  and  they  refufed  to  enter  into  conferences  with  re- 
gard to  a  propofalj  which  could  ferve  only  to  delay 

Peace  with  ^^^J   practicable  fcheme    of  accommodation,     The 

Hoiland.  peace  was  at  lail  figned  by  Crooiwel,  now -invefted 
with  the  dignity  of  prdteclor ;  and  if  proves  fuffi- 
ciently,  that  the  war  had  been  impolitic,  fmce, 
after  the  moft  lignal  vivtories,  no  terms  more  ad- 
vantageous could  be  obtained.  A  defenfive  league 
v/as  made  between  the  two  republics.  They  agreed 
each  of  th^m  to  banifh  the  enemies  of  the  other  -, 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  maffacre  of 
Aniboyna  were  to  be  punilhed,  if  any  remained 
alive  ;  the  honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the 
Englifh  ;  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  were  fl:ipu- 
iated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company 
for  lofies  which  the  Englifli  company  had  fuftained  ; 
and  the  ifland  of  Polerone  in  the  Eafl  Indies  was 

T.''  promifed  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwel,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  infilled  on  a  fe- 
parate  article  ;  that  neither  the  young  prince  nor 
any  of  his  family  fliould  ever  be  inveflied  with  the 
dignity  of  ftadtliolder.  The  province  of  Holland, 
Itrongly  prejudiced  againfl  that  office,  which  they 
efteeraed  dangerous  to  liberty,  fecretly  ratified  this 
article.  The"  protedor,  knowing  that  the  other 
provinces  would  not  be  induced  to  make  fuch  a  con- 
ceffionj  was  fatisfied  with  thisfecurity. 

Tns 
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The  Dutch  war  being  fuccefsful,  and  the  peace  C  H  A  p. 
reafonable,  brought  creclit  to  Croinwel's  aclmini-  ■'"-^^• 
flrarion.  An  ait  of  juitice,  which  he  exercifed  at  "Tc^^. 
home,  g^ve  likewife  fatisfaclion  to  the  people  ; 
though  the  regularity  of  it  may  perhaps  appear 
fomewhat  doiibrful.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brqther 
to  the  Portugueie  ambaiTador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  comniiffion  y,  fancying  himfelf  to 
be  infulted,  came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  at- 
tended by  feveral  fervants.  By  miftake,  he  fell  on 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  took  for  the  perfon  that  had 
given  him  the  offence;  and  having  butchered  him 
with  many  wounds,  he  and  all  his  attendants  took 
fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  the  Portuguefe  ambaiTador, 
who  had  connived  at  this  bafe  enterprife  ^.  The 
populace  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  threatened  to  fet 
fire  to  it.  Cromwel  fent  a  guard,  who  feized  ail 
the  criminals.  They  were  brought  to  trial :  And 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  ambaiTador, 
who  pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  office,  don  Panta- 
leon  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  The  laws  of  na- 
tions were  here  plainly  violated  :  But  the  crime 
committed  by  the  Portuguefe  gentleman  was  to  the 
laft  degree  atrocious;  and  the  vigorous  chaflifement 
of  it,  fuiting  fo  well  to  the  imdaunted  character  of 
Cromwel,  was  univerfaliy  approved  of  at  home  and 
admired  among  foreign  nations.  The  fituation  of 
Portugal  obliged  that  court  to  acquiefce  ;  and  the 
ambaiTador  foon  after  figned  with  the  protedor  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  v^hich  was  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  Engliili  commerce. 

Another  ad:  of  feverity,  but  neceflary  in  his 
fituation,  was,  at  the  very  fame  time,  exercifed  by 
the  protestor,  in  the  capital  punirnment  of  Gerard 
and  Vowel,  two  royalifis,  who  were  accufed  of  con- 
fpiring  againfl  his  life.  He  had  ereded  a  high 
court  of  juftice  for  their  trial;  an  infringement  of 

'  Tlnnloe,  vol,  ii.  p.  4^9.  "  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  616. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  ancient  laws,   which  at  this  time  was  become 
LXI.      familiar,  but  one  to  which  no  cuftom  or  precedent 


i6j4. 


3d  of  Sep- 
tember. 
A  new 

parlia- 
ment. 


could  reconcile  the  nation.  Juries  were  found  alto- 
gether unmanageable.  The  reftlefs  Lilburn,  for 
new  offences,  had  been  brought  to  a  new  trial ;  and 
had  been  acquitted  with  new  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion. If  no  other  method  of  convI6lion  had  been 
devifed  during  this  illegal  and  unpopular  government, 
all  its  enemies  were  aflured  of  entire  impunity. 

The  protedor  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  pre- 
judices entertained  againft  his  government,  by  the 
difpofition  of  the  parliament,  which  he  fummoned 
on  the  third  of  September,  that  day  of  the  year  on 
which  he  gained  his  two  great  vi£tories  of  Dunbar 
and  Worceiter,  and  which  he  always  regarded  as 
fortunate  for  him.  It  mull  be  confefled,  that,  if 
we  are  left  to  gather  Cromwel's  intentions  from  his 
inftrument  of  government,  it  is  fuch  a  motley  piece, 
that  we  cannot  eafily  conje£ture,  whether  he  feri- 
oufiy  meant  to  eflablifh  a  tyranny  or  a  republic. 
On  one  hand,  a  firft  magiflrate,  in  fo  extenfive  a 
government,  feemed  neceffary  both  for  the  dignity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  (late  ;  and  the  authority, 
which  he  alTumed  as  protedor,  was,  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  inferior  to  the  prerogatives,  which  the  laws 
entrufted  and  flill  entrufl  to  the  king.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legiflative  power,  which  he  referved 
to  himfelf  and  council,  together  with  fo  great  an 
army,  independent  of  the  parliament,  were  bad 
prognoflics  of  his  intention  to  fubmit  to  a  civil  and 
legal  conflitution.  But  if  this  were  not  his  intention, 
the  method  in  which  he  diftributed  and  conduc- 
ed the  eleftions,  being  fo  favourable  to  liberty, 
forms  an  inconfiftency  which  is  not  eafily  accounted 
for.  He  deprived  of  their  right  of  eledion  all  the 
fmall  boroughs,  places  the  mod  expofed  to  influ- 
ence and  corruption.  Of  400  members,  which  re- 
prefented  England,  270  were  chofen  by  the  coun- 
ties.    The  reft  were  elefted  by  London,  and  the 

more 
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more   confiderable   corporations.     The  lower   po-  chap. 
pulacc  too,  fo  eafily  guided  or  deceived,  were  ex-       ^■^^■ 
eluded  from  the  elections :  An  eftatc  of  200  pounds  ^^,~^ 
value  was  neceffary  to  entitle  any  one  to  a  vote. 
The  eledions   of    this  parliament  were  conducted 
with  perfeft  freedom ;  and,  excepting  that  fuch  of 
the  royalifts  as  had  borne  arms  againft  the  parlia- 
ment and  all  their  fons  were  excluded,  a  more  fair 
reprefentation  of  the  people  could  not  be  defired  or 
cxpeded.     Thirty   members   were   returned   from 
Scotland;   as  many  from  Ireland. 

The  proteftor  feems  to  have  been  difappointed, 
when  he  found  that  all  thefe  precautions,  which 
were  probably  nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition, 
had  not  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Though  Cromwel's  adminiftration  v/as  lefs  odious 
to  every  party  than  that  of  any  other  party,  yet 
was  it  entirely  acceptable  to  none.  The  royalifts 
had  been  inftru6led  by  the  king  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  cover  themfeives  under  the  appearance  of  re- 
publicans ;  and  they  found  In  this  latter  faftion  fuch 
inveterate  hatred  againft:  the  prote6lor,  that  they 
could  not  wi(h  for  more  zealous  adverfaries  to  his 
authority.  It  was  maintained  by  them,  chat  the 
pretence  of  liberty  and  a  popular  election  was  but 
a  new  artifice  of  this  great  deceiver,  in  order  to 
lay  afleep  the  deluded  nation,  and  give  hlmfelf  lei- 
■  fure  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecurely  upon  them  : 
That  in  the  inftrument  of  government  he  openly  de- 
clared his  intention  of  ftiil  retaining^  the  fame  mer- 
cenary  army,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  had  fubdued. 
the  ancienr  eftablifhed  government,  and  who  would 
with  lefs  fcruple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  when- 
ever he  fhould  plcrafe  to  order  them,  that  new  fyf- 
tem,  which  he  himfelf  had  been  pleafed  to  model : 
That  being  fenfibie  of  the  danger  and  uncertainty 
of  all  military  government,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
termix Ibme  appearance,  and  but  an  appearance,  of 
civil  adminiflration,  and  to  balance  the  army  by 

a  feeming 
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c  F  A  p.  a  feeming  confent  of  the  people  :  Thar  the  abfurd. 
LXI.      trial,  which  he  had  made,  of  a  parliamenl;,  elected  by 

'"'OJ^  himfelf  appointed  perpetually  to  elect  their  faccef- 
fors,  plainly  proved,  that"  he  aimed  at  nothing  but 
temporary,  expedients,  was  totally  averfe  to  a  free 
republican  government,  and  poflefled  not  that  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  reflection,  which  could  qualify 
him  to  act  the  part  of  a  legiilator  :  That  his  impe- 
rious chara£ter,  which  had  betrayed  itfelf  in  fo 
many  incidents,  could  never  feriouily  fubrait  to  legal 
limitations  ;  nor  would  the  very  image  of  popular 
government  be  longer  upheld  than  while  conform- 
able to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafufe  :  And  that  the 
bed  policy  was  to  oblige  him  to -take  off  the  mallv 
at  once ;  and  either  fubmit  entirely  to  that  parlia- 
mentj  which  he  had  fummoned,  or,  by  totally  reject- 
ing its  authority,  leave  himfelf  no  refource  but  in 
his  feditious  and  enthufiaftic  army. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  the  parliament, 
having  heard  the  proteQor's  fpeech,  three  hours 
long  ^,  and  having  chofen  Lenthal  for  their  fpeaker, 
immediately  entered  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  pre-' 
tended  inftrument  of  government,  and  of  that  au- 
thority which  Cromwel,  by  the  title  of  protector, 
had  aiiumed  over  the  nation.  The  greateft  liberty 
was  ufed  in  arraigning  this  new  dignity ;  and  even 
the  perfonal  character  and  conduct  of  Cromwel, 
efcaped  not  Vv^irhout  cenfure.  The  utmoft  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court 
party,  for  fo  they  were  called,  was  to  protradt  the 
debate  by  arguments  and  long  fpeeches,  and  pre- 
vent the  decinon  of  a  queftion,  which,  they  were 
fenfible,  would  be  carried  againft  them  by  a  great 
majority.  The  protestor,  furprifed  and  enraged  at 
this  refractory  fpirit  in  the  parliament,  which  how- 
ever he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  expert,  fent  for 
them  to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with  an  air  of 


Thurloe,  vol.  ii.  p.  j88. 
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great  authority  inveighed  againft  their  conducl.  ^  ^"^J^  P- 
He  told  them  that  nothing  could  be  more  abfiird  .  ^"  ^  "  ^ 
than  for  them  to  difpute  his  title  ;  fince  the  fame  ,,3^4, 
inflrument  of  government  which  made  them  a  par- 
liament, had  invefled  him  with  the  proteclorfhlp ; 
that  feme  points  in  the  new  conftitution  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fundamentals,  and  were  not  en  any 
pretence  to  be  altered  or  difpiited ;  that  among 
thefe  were  the  government  of  the  nation  by  a  fingle 
perfon  and  a  parliament,  their  joint  authority  over 
the  army  and  militia,  the  fucceiTion  of  new  parlia- 
ments, and  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  thefe  particulars,  there  was  referved  to 
him  a  negative  voice,  to  which,  in  the  other 
circumftances  of  government,  he  confelTed  himfelf 
no-wife  entitled. 

The  proteftor  now  found  the  necefiity  of  exacting; 
a  fecurity  which,  had  he  forefeen   the  fpirit   of  the  * 

houfe,  he  would  with  better  grace  have  required  at 
their  firfl  meeting  ^  He  obliged  the  members  to 
fign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  an  engage- 
ment not  to  propofe  or  confent  to  any  alteration  in 
the  government,  as  it  w^as  fettled  in  a  fmgle  perfon 
and  a  parliament ;  and  he  placed  guards  at  the  door 
of  the  houfe,  who  allowed  none  but  fubfcribers  to 
enter.  Moft  of  the  members,  after  fome  hefitation, 
fubmitted  to  this  condition  ;  but  retained  the  fame 
refradlory  fpirit  which  they  had  difcovered  in  their 
firfl  debates.  The  inflrument  of  government  was 
taken  in  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  artick, 
with  the  mofl  fcrupulous  accuracy  :  Very  free  topics 
were  advanced  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
houfe  :  And  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  neither  fent  up  one  bill  to  the  pro- 
tedor,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him..  Being  in- 
formed that  confpiracies  were  ent^jred  into  between 
the  members  and  fonie  malcontent  oiiicers,  he  ha- 

"  Thurloe,  vol.U.  p-  67,0, 
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CHAP,  ftened  to  the  diiTolution  of  fo  dangerous  an  aflcm=' 
Lxi.  j^jy^  gy  ^YiQ  inllrument  of  government,  to  which 
j^^j.      he  had  fworn,  no  parliament  could  be  dilTolved  till 

szd  of  Jan.  it  had  fitten  five  months  ;  but  Cromwel  pretended, 
that  a  month  contained  only  twenty-eight  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  computation  pra6liied  in 
paying  the  fleet  and  army.  The  full  time,  there- 
fore, according  to  this  reckoning,  being  elapfcd, 
the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  protedor, 
who  made  them  a  tedious,  confufed,  angry  ha- 
rangue, and  difmiffed  them.  Were  we  to  judge  of 
Cromwel's  capacity  by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his 
other  compolitions,  we  fliould  be  apt  to  entertain 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  it.  But  in  the  great 
variety  of  human  geniufes,  there  are  fome  which, 
though  thev  fee  their  object  clearly  and  diitinclly  in 
general,  yet,  when  they  come  to.  unfold  its  parts 
by  difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that  luminous  concep- 
tion which  they  had  before  attained.  All  accounts 
agree  in  ai'cribing  to  Cromwel,  a  tirefome,  dark, 
unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  difguife  his  meaning  :  Yet  no  man's 
actions  were  ever,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  difficult 
incidents,  more  decifive  and  judicious. 

The  eleflliig  of  a  difcontented  parliament  is  a 
proof  of  a  difcontented  nation  :  The  angry  and  ab- 
rupt diiTolution  of  that  parhament  is  always  fure  to 
increafe  the  general  difcontent.  T'he  members  of 
this  aifembiy,  returning  to  their  counties,  propa- 
gated that  fpirit  of  mutiny  which  they  had  exerted 
in  the  houfe.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  old  repub- 
licans,, who  maintained  the  indiffoluble  authority  of 
the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs 
againft  the  prefent  ufurpation ;  though  they  aded 
fo  cautioufly  as  to  give  the  protestor  no  handle, 
againft  them.  Wiklman  and  fome  others  of  that 
*  party  carried  flill  farther  their  confpiracies  againft 
the  prote£lor's  authority.  The  royalifts,  obferving 
this  general  ill-will  towards  the  eftablilliinent,  could 

no 
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no  longer  be  retained  in  fubje6i:ion  ;    but  fancied 

that  every  one  who  was  diffatisfied  like  them,  had  

alfo  embraced  the  fame  views  and  inclinations.  "T^sJ^ 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  old  parliamentary 
party,  though  many  of  them  were  difpleafed  with 
Cromwel,  who  had  difpoiTefltd  them  of  their  power, 
were  ftill  more  apprehenfive  of  any  fuccefs  to  the 
royal  caufe ;  whence,  befides  a  certain  profped  of 
the  fame  confequence,  they  had  fo  much  reafon  to 
dread  the  fevereft  vengeance  for  their  palt  tranf- 
greffions. 

In  concert  with  the  king  a  confpiracy  was  en-  J"^"''7^v 
tered  Into  by  the  royalifts  throughout  England,  and  royalifts. 
a  day  of  general  rifmg  appointed.     Information  of 
this  defign  was  conveyed  to  Cromwel.     The  pro- 
tector's   adminiftration     was     extremely     vigilant. 
Thurloe,    his    fecretary,    had   fpies    every  where. 
Manning,  who  had  accefs  to  the  king's  family,  kept 
a  regular  correfpondence  with  him.     And  it  was 
not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  confederacy, 
fo  generally   diffufed   among   a  party  who  valued 
themfelves  more  on  zeal  and  courage,  than  on  fe- 
crefy  and  fobriety.     Many  of   the    royalifts   were 
thrown  into  prifon.     Others,  on  the  approach  of 
the  day,  were  terrified  with  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking, and  remained  at  home.  "  In  one  place  alone 
the    confpiracy    broke   into   a£lion.      Penruddoc,  "^^  ^ 
Groves,  Jones,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  weft, 
entered  SaliftDury  with  about  200  horfe ;  at  the  very 
time  when  the  flieriff  and  judges  were  holding  the 
affizes.     Thefe  they  made  prifoners ;  and  they  pro- 
claimed the  king.     Contrary  to  their  expeftations, 
they  received  no  acceftion  of  force ;    fo  prevalent 
was  the  terror  of  the  eftabliflied  government.    Hav- 
ing in  vain  wandered  about  for  feme  time,  they 
were  totally  difcouraged ;    and  one  troop  of  horle 
was  able  at  laft  to  fupprefs  them.     The  leaders  of 
the  confpiracy,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  capitally 
R  2  puniftied. 
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CHAP,  punlflied.     The  reft  were  fold  for  flaves,  and  tranf- 

^^^'     ported  to  Barbadoes. 
'     1655.         The  eafy  fubduing  of  this  infurreftion,    which, 
by  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking,  ftruck  at   firft 
a  great  terror  into  the  nation,  was  a  fingular  feHcity 
to   the  pretector  ;    who  could   not,    without  dan- 
ger, have  brought  together  any  confiderable  body 
of  his   mutinous   army,    in   order    to    fupprefs  it. 
The  very  infurredion  itfelf  he  regarded  as  a  fortu- 
nate event ;  fince  it  proved  the  reality  of  thofe  con- 
fpiracies,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occafion,  re- 
prefented  as  mere  fictions,  invented   to  colour  his 
tyrannical  feverities.     He  refolved  to  keep  no  longer 
any  terms  with  the  royalifts,    who,    though  they 
were  not  perhaps  the  moft  implacable  of  his  ene- 
mies, were  thofe  whom  he  could  opprefs  under  the 
moft  plaufible  pretences,    and  who  met  with  leaft 
countenance  and  proteclion  from  his  adherents.    He 
iifued  an  edi£l,  with  the  confent  of  his  council,  for 
exafting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole  party  ;  in 
order,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the  ex- 
pences   to  which   their  mutinous  difpofition  conti- 
nually  expofed   the   public.     Without    regard    to 
compofitions,  articles  of  capitulation,  or  afts  of  in- 
demnity,   all  the  royalifts,  however  haraifed  with 
former  oppreffions,  w^ere  obliged  anew  to  redeem 
themfelves  by  great  fums  of  money  ;    and  many  of 
them  were  reduced  by  thefe  multiplied  difafters  to 
extreme  poverty.     Whoever  was  known  to  be  dif- 
afFefted,    or  even  lay  under  any  fufpicion,  though 
no  guilt  could  be  proved  againft  him,  was  expofed 
to  the  new  exaftion. 

In  order  to  raife  this  impofition,  which  com- 
monly paffed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  pro- 
te£tor  inftituted  twelve  major-generals ;  and  divided 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  fo  many  mili- 
tary jurifdidions  '=.     Thefe  men>   aflifted   by  com- 

«  Pari,  Hift,  vol.  sx,  p.  433t 
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miflioners,  had  power  to  fubjed  whom  they  pleafed  chap. 
to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  v,^l^^ilj 
proteftor  and  his  council,  and  to  impriibn  any  per-  1655, 
ion  who  fhould  be  expofed  to  their  jeaioufy  or  faf- 
picion ;  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to 
the  protector  himfelf  and  his  council.  Under  co- 
lour of  thefe  powers,  which  were  fufficiently  exor- 
bitant, the  major-generals  exercifed  an  authority 
ftill  more  arbitrary,  and  acted  as  if  abfolute  makers 
of  the  property  and  perfon  of  every  fubject.  All 
reafonable  men  now  concluded,  that  the  very 
niafque  of  liberty  was  thrown  afide,  and  that  the 
nation  was  for  ever  fubjeO;  to  military  and  defpo- 
tic  government,  exercifed  not  in  the  legal  manner 
of  European  nations,  but  according  to  the  maxims 
of  eaftern  tyranny.  Not  only  the  fupreme  magif- 
trate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and  ufurpa- 
tion  :  He  had  parcelled  out  the  people  into  fo  many 
fubdivifions  of  flavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his 
inferior  minifters  the  fame  unlimited  authority 
which  he  himfelf  had  fo  violently  affumed. 

A  GOVERNMEi>rT  totally  military  and  defpotic  is 
almoll  fure,  after  fome  time,  to  fall  into  impotence 
•=3  and  languor :  But  when  it  immediately  fucceeds  a 
legal  conftitution,  it  may,  at  firfl,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, appear  very  vigorous  and  active,  and  may 
exert  with  more  unanimity  that  power,  fpirit,  and 
riches,  which  had  been  acquired  under  a  better 
form.  It  feems  now  proper,  after  fo  long  an  in- 
terval, to  look  abroad  to  the  general  fiate  of  Eu-  state  of 
rope,  and  to  confider  the  meafures  which  England  i^^""^P^' 
at  this  time  embraced  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
neighbouring  princes.  The  moderate  temper  and 
unwarlike  genius  of  the  two  lad  princes,  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  under  which  they  laboured  at 
home,  and  the  great  fecurlty  which  they  enjoyed 
from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered  them  negligent 
of  the  tranfatlions  on  the  continent ;  and  .England, 
during  their  reigns,  had  been  in  a  manner  over- 
looked in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  bold 
.R  3  au^ 
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CHAP,  and  reftlefs  genius  of  the  protector  led  him  to  ex- 
,^_^^^;;^j[l,  tend  his  alliances  and  enterprifes  to  every  part  of 
j6jj.  Chriflendom  ;  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his 
magnanimous  fpirit,  partly  from  the  fituation  of  fo- 
reign kingdoms,  the  weight  of  England,  even 
under  its  mod  legal  and  braveft  princes,  was  never 
more  fcnfibly  fekthan  during  this  unjull  and  violent 
ufurpation. 

A  WAT.  of  thirty  years,  the  mod  fignal  and  moil 
dellruftive  that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals, 
was  at  lafl  finilhed  in  Germany  '^;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia,  were  compofed  thofe  fatal  quarrels 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  palatine's  precipitate 
acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  young 
palatine  was  reftored  to  part  of  his  dignities  and  of 
his  dominions  ^  The  rights,  privileges,  and  au- 
thority, of  the  feveral  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  were  fixed  and  afcertained':  Sovereign  princes 
and  free  (fates  were  in  fome  degree  reduced  to  obe- 
dience under  laws  :  And  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic 
Guflavus,  the  enterprifes  of  the  aftive  Richelieu, 
the  intrigues  of  the  artful  Mazarine,  was  in  part 
effected,  after  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  what  had  been  fondly  expe6ted  and  loudly 
demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  pacific 
James,  feconded  by  the  fcanty  fupplies  of  his  jea- 
lous parliaments. 

Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conqueft  large 
dominions  in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged 
in  enterprifes  which  promifed  her,  from  her  fuccefs 
and  valour,  ftiil  more  extenfive  acquifitions  on  the 
fide  both  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X. 
W'ho  had  mounted  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  after 
the  voluntary  refignation  of  Chriflina,  being  flimu- 
<  lated  by  the  fame  of  Guflavus  as  well  as  by  his 
own  martial    difpofition,    carried    his    conquering 

d  In  164S.  ■'  ' 

«  This  prince,  clurin;:  the  civil  wsrSjhad  m;ich  negle(f^ed  his  uncle, 
and  payed  court  to  tlie  parliament :  He  accepted  of  n  peniipn  nf 
8oobl  a  year  iVum  them,  and   too!;  a   pl^ce   in  their  ulicmbiy  of 
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srins  to  the  fouth  of  the  Bahic,  and   gained  the  C  hap. 

T    "V  T 

celebrated  battle  of  Wariaw,  which  had  been  ob-  /;  ^ 
ilinately  difputed  during  the  fpace  of  three  days.  1655. 
'i'he  protector,  at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted 
by  every  power  in  Europe,  anxiouily  courted  the 
alliance  of  Sweden ;  and  he  was  fond  of  forming  a 
confederacy  with  a  proteflant  power  of  fuch  renown, 
even  though  it  threatened  the  whole  north  with 
conqueft  and  fubjedion. 

The  tranfaclions  of  the  parliament  and  prote6lor 
with  France    had   been   various    and   complicated. 
The  emiifaries  of  Richelieu  had  furnifhed  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  rebellion,    when  it  firft  broke  ouc  in  Scot- 
land ;   but  after  the  conflagration  had  diffufed  itfelf, 
the  French  court,  obferving  the  materials  to  be  of 
themfeives  fufficiently  combufl:ible,  found  it  unne- 
ceflfary  any  longer  to  animate  the  Britifh  malcon- 
tents to  an  oppofition  of  their  fovereign.     On  the 
contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  compofmg 
thefe   intefliiue   diforders  ;    and   their    ambafliidors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  ad  in  concert  with  the 
court  of  England,  and  to  receive  diredtions  from  a 
prince  with  whom  their  mailer  was  conne£led  with 
fo   near   an   affinity.     Meanwhile,  Richelieu   died, 
and  foon  after  him  the  French  king,    Louis  XIIE 
leaving  his  fon  an  infant  four  years  old,  and  his  wi- 
dow,   Anne  of  Auftria,    regent  of  the   kingdom. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the  mini- 
llry  ;  and  the  fame  general  plan  of  policy,  though 
by  men  of  fuch  oppofite  charaders,  was  Ifill  con- 
!tinue4  in  the  French  counfels.     The  efl:ablifliment 
of  royal  authority,    the  reduftion  of  the  Aufl:rian 
family,  were  purfued  with  ardour  and  fuccefs ;  and 
every  year  brought  an  acceflion  of  force  and  gran- 
deur to  the  French  monarchy.     Not   only  battles 
were  won,  towns  and  fortrefles  taken  ;  the  genius 
too  of  the  nation  feemed  gradually  to  improve,  and 
to  compofe  itfelf  to  the  fpirit  of  dutiful  obedience 
and  of  fteady  cnterprife.     A  Conde,    a  Turenne, 
R  4  were 
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c  H  A  P.  were  formed  ;  and  the  troops,  animated  by  their 
c— ,^-_;  valour,  and  guided  by  their  difcipline,  acquired 
s6jj.  every  day  a  greater  afcendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
All  of  a  fudden,  from  feme  intrigues  of  the  court, 
and  fome  difcontents  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
intedine  commotions  were  excited,  and  every  thing 
relapfed  into  confufion.  But  theie  rebellions  of  the 
French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
nor  difgraccd  by  the  fanatical  extravagance  which 
diftinguiflied  the  Britifli  civil  wars,  v/ere  conducted 
with  little  bloodified,  and  made  but  a  fmall  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  feconded 
by  the  force  of  Spain,  and  conducted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  the  malcontents,  in  a  little  time,  were 
either  expelled  or  fubdued  ;  and  the  French  monar-. 
chy,  having  loil  a  few  of  its  conquefts,  returned 
with  frefli  vigour  to  the  acquihtion  of  new  domi^ 
nion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  fon,  Charles, 
during  thefe  commotions,  pafled  mod  of  their  time 
at  Paris  ;  and  notv/ithftanding  their  near  connexion 
of  blood,  received  but  few  civilities,  and  dill  lefs 
fupport,  from  the  French  court.  Had  the  queen 
regent  been  ever  fo  much  inclined  to  affifl  the  Eng- 
llfh  prince,  the  diiorders  of  her  own  affairs  would, 
for  a  long  time,  have  rendered  fuch  intentions  im^ 
praclicable.  The  baniflied  queen  had  a  moderate 
penfion  alligned  her ;  but  it  was  fo  ill  payed,  and 
her  credit  ran  fo  lov/,  that,  one  morning,  when  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her,  fhe  informed  him 
that  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  abed,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her. 
To  fuch  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midft  of 
Paris,  a  queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France ! 

The  Englifh  parliament,  however,  having  affumed 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate,  refented  the  counte- 
nance, cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave 
to  the  unfortunate  monarch.     On  pretence  ofinju-^ 
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ries,  of  which  the  Engllrti  merchants  complained,  C 
they  ilTued  letters  of  reprifal  upon  the  French  ;  and 
Blake  went  fo  far  as  to  attack  and  feize  a  whole      ^(,35. 
fquadron  of  (liips,  which  were  carrying  fupplies  to 
Dunkirk,    then  clofely  befieged  by  the  Spaniards. 
That  town,  difappointed  of  thefe  fupplies,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  French  minifters  foon 
found  it  necelfary  to  change  their  meafures.     They 
treated  Charles  with  fuch  affected  indifference,  that 
he  thought  it  m©re  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent 
the  indignity  of  being  defired  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  went   firil  to  Spaw,  thence   he  retired  to  Co- 
logne ;  where   he   lived  two   years  on  a  faiall  pen- 
fion,  about  6000  pounds  a-year,  payed  him  by  the 
court   of  France,    and  on  fome  contributions  fent 
him  by  his  friends  in  England.     In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family,    he  dii'covered  a  difpofition  to 
order   and  ceconomy  ;    and  his  temper,    cheerful, 
carelefs,    and  fociable,  was  more  than  a  fufficient 
compenfation  for  that  empire,  of  which  his  enemies 
had  bereaved  him.     Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  lord 
chancellor,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his 
chief  friends  and  confidents'. 

If  the  French  minillry  had  thought  It  prudent 
to  bend  under  the  Engiifh  parliament,  they  deemed 
it  flill  more  neceffary  to  pay  deference  to  the  pro- 
teftor,  v/hen  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  by  whom  all  the  councils  of 
France  were  directed,  was  artful  and  vigilant,  fup- 
ple  and  patient,  falfe  and  intriguing  ;  defirous  rather 
to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and  placing 
his  honour  more  in  the  final  fuccefs  of  his  meafures 
than  in  the  fplendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromv/el,  by  his  Imperious 
charader,  rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  fitu- 
atlon,  acquired  an  afcendant  over  this  man  ;  and 
every  propofal  made  by  the  protector,  however 
unreaionable   in  itfelf,    and  urged  with   whatever 

infolence. 
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CHAP,  infolence,  met  with  a  ready  compliance  from  the 
^  '  ,,^  poh'tic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux  was  fent  over 
3655.  to  England  as  minifter ;  and  all  circumftances  of 
refped  were  paid  to  the  daring  ufurper,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign, 
a  prince  fo  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.  With  indefatigable  patience  did  Bourdeaux 
condudt  this  negotiation,  wnieh  Cromwel  feemed 
entirely  to  neglect ;  and  though  privateers,  with 
Engliih  commillions,  committed  daily  depredations 
on  the  French  commerce.  Mazarine  was  concent,  in. 
hopes  of  a  fortunate  iifue,  ftill  to  fubmit  to  thefe  in- 
dignities ^ 

The  court  of  Spain,  lefs  conneded  with  the  un- 
fortunate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  dif- 
trefs  than  the  French  monarchy,  had  been  flill  more 
forward  in  her  advances  to  the  profperous  parlia- 
ment and  protector.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the 
Spanifii  envoy,  was  the  firft  public  minifter,  who 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  new  republic  ;  and 
in  return  for  this  civility,  Afcham  was  fent  envoy 
into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  fooner  had  this 
minifter  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  fome  of  the  ba- 
niflied  royalifts,  inflamed  by  that  inveterate  hatred 
which  animated  the  Englifh  fadions,  broke  into 
his  chamber,  and  murdered  him  together  with  his 
fecretary.  Immediately  they  took  fandluary  in  the 
churches ;  and,  affifted  by  the  general  favour,  which 
every  where  attended  the  royal  caufe,  were  enabled, 
moft  of  them,  to  make  their  efcape.  Only  one  of 
the  criminals  fuffered  death  ;  and  the  parliament 
feemed  to  reft  fatisfied  with  this  atonement. 

Spain,   at  this  time,  affailed  every  where  by  vi- 
gorous enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under 

f  .Thurloe,  \x)l.  iii.  p.  103  619.  653.  In  the  treaty,  which  wa; 
figned  after  long  negotiation,  tht  protestor's  name  was  infLTted  be- 
fore the  French  king's  in  that  copy  which  remained  in  England. 
Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  ji6»    Sesf^Tther-j  vo?.  vii.p.  i)S. 
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many  Internal  diforders,  retained  nothing  of  her  chap. 
former  grandeur,  except  the  haughty  pride  of  her  L^^- 
counfels,  and  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  her  neigh-  ^  ^l^, 
bours.  Portugal  had  rebelled,  and  eflablifhed  her 
monarchy  In  the  houfe  of  Braganza :  Catalonia, 
complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted  to 
France  :  Naples  was  fhaken  with  popular  convul'- 
fions :  The  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  fu- 
perior  forces,  and  feemed  ready  to  change  their 
mafter :  The  Spanlfh  infantry,  anciently  fo  formi- 
dable, had  been  annihilated  by  Conde  in  the  fields 
of  Rocroy  :  And  though  the  fame  prince,  banifhed 
-France,  fuflained,  by  his  adivity  and  valour,  the 
falling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only  hope  to 
protrad,  not  prevent,  the  ruin  with  which  that  mo- 
narchy was  vlfibly  threatened. 

Had  Cromwel  underflood  and  regarded  the  in- 
tereils  of  his  country,  he  would  have  fupporred  the 
declining  condition  of  Spain  againft  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  France,  and  preferved  that  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  greatnefs  and  fecurity  of  Eng- 
land fo  much  depend.  Flad  he  ftudied  only  his 
own  interefts,  he  would  have  maintained  an  exact 
neutrality  between  thofe  great  monarchies ;  nor 
would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unfet- 
tled  power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who 
might  lend  afliltance  to  domeflic  fadion,  and  over- 
turn his  tottering  throne.  But  his  magnanimity 
undervalued  danger :  His  active  difpofition,  and 
avidity  of  extenfive  glory,  made  him  incapable  of 
repofe :  And  as  the  policy  of  men  is  continually 
warped  by  their  temper,  no  fooner  was  peace  made 
with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate  what  new 
enemy  he  fliould  invade  with  his  victorious  arms. 

1'he  extenfive  empire  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  War  with 
of  Spain  in  the  Weft  Indies ;   the  vigorous  courage  ^^^^"' 
and  great  naval  power  of  England  ;  were  clrcuni- 
itances,  which,  when  compared,  excited  the  ambi- 
tion oi   the  enterprifmg  protedor,  and  made  him 

hope 
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CHAP,  hope   that   he    might,    by   fome  gainful  conquefl, 
^^^-      render  for  ever  illuilrious  that  dominion  which  he 

^"^rT**^  had  aflumed  over  his  country.  Should  he  fail  of 
thefe  durable  acquifitions,  the  Indian  treafures, 
which  muil  every  year  crofs  the  ocean  to  reach 
Spainj  were,  he  thought,  a  fure  prey  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  navy,  and  would  fupport  his  military  force, 
"without  his  laying  new  burthens  on  the  difcontented 
people.  From  France  a  vigorous  refinance  muft 
be  expecled :  No  pi  under,  no  conquefts  could  be 
hoped  for  :  The  progrefs  of  his  arms,  even  if  at- 
tended with  fuccefs,  muft  there  be  flow  and  gra- 
dual :  And  the  advantages  acquired,  however  real, 
would  be  iefs  (Iriking  to  the  multitude,  whom  it 
was  his  intereft  to  allure.  The  royal  family,  fo 
clofely  connecled  with  the  French  monarch,  might 
receive  great  afiiPcance  from  that  neighbouring 
kingdom ;  and  an  army  of  French  proteftants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to 
unite  the  molt  oppofite  factions  againft  the  prefent 
ufurpation  -. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  feconded 
by  his  bigoted  prejudices  ;  as  no  human  mind  ever 
contained  fo  ftrange  a  mixture  of  fagacity  and  ab- 
furdity  as  that  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  The 
Swedifli  alliance,  though  much  contrary  to  the  in- 
tereits  of  England,  he  had  contracted,  merely  from 
his  zeal  for  proteftantifm'^;  and  Sweden  being 
clofely  connected  with  France,  he  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  fo  much 
prided  himfelf,  fhould  a  rupture  enfue  between 
England  and  this  latter  kingdom '.  The  Hugonots, 
he   expected,    v/ould   meet  with  better  treatment, 

K  Sea  the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  Franc-e  and  Spain,  by 
Thurlce,  vol.  i.  p.  759. 

h  He  propofed  to  Swetfcn  a  general  league  and  conrederacy  of  all 
tlieprote.lants.  Whitlocke,  p.  620.  Thiirloe,  vol.  vli.  p.  i.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  maxims  by  which  he  conduced  his  ibreignpo- 
lilics,  fee  tnrther,  Thurloe.  vol.iv.  p.  x^ij.  3i3'  443 •  vol,  vii.  P-  i74- 

i  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  , 
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while  he  engaged  in  a  clofe  union  with  their  fove-  ^  ^^^  ^• 
reign''.     And  as  the  Spaniards  were   much  more  •.,^^,A^ 
papifts  than  the  French,  were  much  more  expofcd      1655, 
to  the  old  puritanical  hatred ',  and  had  even  erected 
the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  rigours 
they  had  refufed   to  mitigate  on  Cromwel's  foliciu- 
ation "" ;    he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meritorious  war 
with  fuch  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protection  from, 
heaven ''.     A  preacher    likewife,   infpired,  as   was 
fuppofed,    by  a  prophetic   fpirit,    bid  him  go  and 
pro/per  ;  calling  him  a  ft  one  cut  out  of  the  mountains 
ivithout  handsy    that  would  break  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniard,    crujlo  Antichrifi,    and  make  way  for  the 
purity  of  the  Gofpel  over  the  %vhole  world ", 

Actuated  equally  by  thefe  bigoted,  thefe  am- 
bitious, and  theie  interefted  motives,  the  proteclor 
equipped  two  conliderable  fquadrons ;  and  vv'hile  he 
was  making  thofe  preparations,  the  neighbouring 
flates,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  looked  with  anxious  expeftation  on  what 
fide  the  florm  fliould  difcharge  itfelf.  One  of  thefe 
fquadrons,  confifting  of  thirty  capital  fl^tips,  was 
fent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake,  whofe 
fame  was  now  fpread  over  Europe.  No  Englifn 
fleet,  except  during  the  Crufades,  had  ever  before 
failed  in  thofe  feas ;  and  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  there  was  no  naval  force,  Chriflian  or  Ma- 
hometan, able  to  refill  them.  The  Roman  pontiff, 
whofe  weaknefs  and  whofe  pride  equally  provoke 
attacks,  dreaded  invafion  from  a  power  which  pro- 
felfed  the  moll  inveterate  enmity  againfl  him,  and 
which  fo  little  regulated  its  movements  by  the  ufual 
motives  of  interefl  and  prudence.  Blake,  calling 
anchor  before  Leghorn,   demanded  and  obtained 

*  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  '  Id.  ibid. 

M  Id.  ibid.  Don  Alonzo  faid,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  inqui- 
Jition  were  his  mafter's  two  eyes,  and  theprotcdor  infifted  upon  the 
putting  out  both  of  them  at  oncc, 

"  Carrington,  p.  19J,  0  gates. 
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e  HA  p.  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  reparation  for  fome  loHes 
^•^^'  ,  which  the  Engliflj  commerce  had  formerly  fuftained 
j65j.  from  him.  He  next  failed  to  Algiers,  and  com- 
pelled the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  reftrain  his 
piratical  fubjeds  from  farther  violences  on  the 
Englilh.  He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis ;  and 
having  there  made  the  fame  demands,  the  dey  of 
that  republic. bade  him  look  to  the  cailles  of  Porto 
Farino  anid  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmoft.  Blake 
needed  not  to  be  roufed  by  fuch  a  bravado :  He 
drew  his  fhips  clofe  up  to  the  caftles,  and  tore  them 
in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  fent  a  numerous 
detachment  of  failors  in  their  long-boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip  which  lay  there. 
This  bold  adion,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps, 
rendered  fafe,  was  executed  with  little  lofs,  and 
filled  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
Engliih  valour. 
^'amAica  The  other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccefsfuL 

conquer-  j^  ^r^s  commanded  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board 
4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About 
5000  more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  St. 
Chriftopher's.  Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to 
the  king's  fervice  p  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Crom- 
wel  was  obliged  to  hurry  the  foldiers  on  board,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  confpiracy  which 
had  been  formed  among  them,  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  family ''.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife 
may  juftly  be  afcribed,  as  much  to  the  injudicious 
fchemes  of  the  protedor,  who  planned  it,  as  to 
the  bad  execution  of  the  officers,  by  whom  it  was 
conduced.  The  foldiers  were  the  refufe  of  the 
whole  army :  The  forces,  inlifted  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  were  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind  :  Pen 
and  Venables  v/ere  of  incompatible  tenipers :  The 
troops  were  not  furniflied  with  arms  fit  for  fuch  an 
expedition :   Their  provifions  were  defedive  both 

P  ClareHdoa.  ^  Vita  D.  Benvicl,  p.  124. 
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in  quantity  and  quality :  All  hopes  of  pillage,  the  c  H  A  p. 
beft  incentive  to  valour  among  fuch   men,    were  v,^,^^,,^ 
refufed  the  foldiers  and  feamen  :    No  dire6lions  or      1655. 
intelligence  were  given  to  conduft  the  officers  in 
their   enterprile :  And  at  the  fame  time  they  were 
tied  down  to  follow  the   advice  of  commiffioners 
who  difconcerted  them  in  ail  their  projefts  ^ 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  at-  April  13. 
tempt  St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  flrength  in 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Englifh,  the  Spaniards  in  a  fright  deferted  their 
houfes,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Venables,  the  foldiers  were  difembarked 
without  guides  ten  leagues  diflant  from  the  town. 
They  wandered  four  days  through  the  woods  with- 
out provifions,  and,  what  was  ftill  more  intolerable 
in  that  fultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spa- 
niards recovered  fpirit,  and  attacked  them.  The 
Englifh  difcouraged  with  the  bad  condud  of  their 
officers,  and  fcarcely  alive  from  hunger,  third,  and 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  refill.  An  inconfiderable 
number  of  the  enemy  put  the  whole  army  to  rout, 
killed  600  of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft  on  board 
their  velTels. 

The  Englifli  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as 
much  as  poffible  for  this  unprofperous  attempt, 
bent  their  courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  furren- 
dered  to  them  without  a  blow.  Pen  and  Venables 
returned  to  England,  and  were  both  of  them  fent 
to  the  Tower  by  the  protestor,  who,  though  com- 
monly mafter  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown  into 
a  violent  paffion  at  this  difappointment.  He  had 
made  a  conqueft  of  greater  importance  than  he  was 
himfelf  at  that  time  aware  of ;  yet  v/as  it  much  infe- 
rior to  the  vaft  projeds  which  he  had  formed*  He 
gave  orders,  however,  to  fupport  it;  by  men  and 
money ;  and  that  illand  has  ever  fmce  remained  in 

«■  Burchet's  Naval  Hiftory.    See  alfo  Carte's  Colleflion,  vol.  ii. 
p.  46,  47.    Thurloe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  joj. 
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CHAP,  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  the  chief  acquifition  which 
^^^-      they  owe  to  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  Cromwel. 

*"*T^7'*^  -^^  f^°^  *^^  ^^^  news  of  this  expedition,  which 
^  *  was  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war  againll  Eng- 
land, and  feized  all  the  fhips  and  goods  of  Englilh 
merchants,  of  which  they  could  make  themieives 
mafters.  The  commerce  with  Spain  fo  profitable 
to  the Englilh,  was  cutoff;  and  near  1500  velTels, 
it  is  computed  %  fell  in  a  few  years  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was 
now  joined  in  command,  after  receiving  new  or- 
ders, prepared  himfelf  for  hoftiiities  againft  the 
Spaniards. 

Several  fea  officers,  having  entertained  fcruples 
of  confcience  with  regard  to  the  iuftice  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  war,  threw  up  their  commimons,  and  retired  K 
No  commands,  thty  thought,  of  their  fuperiors 
could  juftify  a  war,  which  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity,  and  which  the  civil  ma- 
cilfrate  had  no  right  to  order.  Individuals,  they 
maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public  their  natural 
liberty,  could  beftow  on  it  only  what  they  theni- 
feives  were  pofieffed  of,  a  right  of  performing  law- 
ful anions,  and  could  invefl  it  with  no  authority 
of  commanding  what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
heaven.  Such  maxims,  though  they  feem  reafon- 
able  are  perhaps  too  perfed  for  human  nature ; 
and  muil  be  regarded  as  one  effect,  though  of  the 
mod  innocent  and  even  honourable  kind,  of  that 
fpirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  pre- 
dominated in  England. 

Suecefs.  Blake  lay  fome  time  oft' Cadiz,  in  expeftation 

of  intercepting  the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  lafl  ob- 
liged, for  want  of  water,  to  make  fail  towards  Por- 
tugal'. Captain  Stayner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
coaft  i."with   a  fquadron  of  feven  veffelsj    came  in 

5  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 35.    World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel j 
in  the  li*vl.  Mifcel.  vol.  i.       '  Thuiloe,  vol.  iv.  p  570,  589. 
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ilght  of  the  galleons,    and  immediately  fet  fail  to  c  H  A  P^ 
purfue  them.     The  Spanifli   admiral  ran  his  fhip     ^^[l, 
afliore  :    Two  others  followed  his  example  :    The      165c;. 
Englifh  took  two  fhips  valued  at  near  two  millions  Septemb. 
of  pieces  of  eight.     Two  galleons  were  fet  on  fire  j 
and    the    marquis    of  Badajox,    viceroy   of  Peru, 
with   his   wife  and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the 
young  duke  of  Medina  Cell,    were    deflroyed   in 
them.     The  marquis  himfelf  might  have  efcaped ; 
but  feeing  thefe  unfortunate  women,  aflonifhed  with 
the  danger,    fall  in    a  fwoon,    and  perifli  in   the 
flames,  he  rather  chofe  to  die  with  them,  than  drag 
out  a  life  embittered  with  the  remembrance  of  fuch 
difmal  fcenes  *'.     When  the  treafures  gained  by  this 
enterprife    arrived   at  Portfmouth,    the   protector, 
from  a  fpirit  of  oftentation,    ordered  them  to  be 
tranfported  by  land  to  London. 

The  next  aclion  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more 
honourable,  though  lefs  profitable  to  the  nation. 
Blake  having  heard  that  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  fixteen 
fliips,^  much  richer  than  the  former,  had  taken 
ilielter  in  the  Canaries,  Immediately  made  fail  to- 
wards them.  He  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  difpofed  in  a  formidable  pofture.  The  bay 
was  fecured  with  a  ftrong  caflle,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  befvdes  feven  forts  in  feveral  parts  of  it, 
all  united  by  a  line  of  communication,  manned 
.with  mufqueteers.  Don  Diego  Diaques,  the  Spa- 
nifli  admiral,  ordered  all  his  fmaller  veifels  to  moor 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  polled  the  larger  galleons 
farther  ofl',  at  anchor,  with  their  broadfides  to  the 
fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with 
this  appearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  courage, 
and  blowing  full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought 
him  among  the  thickeff  of  his  enemies.  After  a 
refiflance  of  four  hours,  tne  Spaniard^!  yielded  to 

"  Th'.irloe,  vol.  v.  p.  433- 

Vol.  VIL  S  •  "  Englifli 
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CHAP.  Engllfh  valour,    and  abandoned  their  fhips,   which 
^^^'      were  fet  on  fire,  and  confumed  with  all  their  trea- 
1656.      fure.    The  greatell  danger  rdll  remained  to  the  Eng- 
lifli.      They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and 
all  the  forts,  vdiich  mufi  in  a  little  time  have  torn 
them  in  pieces.     But  the  v/ind  fuddenly  lifting, 
carried  them  out  of  the  bay  ;    where  they  left  the 
Spaniards  in  aftonifhment  at  the  happy  temerity  of 
their  audacious  \idors. 
Anddeath      ^tuis  was  the  laft  and  greateil  aftion  of  the  gal- 
ofadmival  i^^^  Blake.      He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and 
fcurvy,  and  haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up 
his  breath  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  ia 
much  adorned  by  his  valour.     As  he  came  withiii 
fi'»-ht  of  land  he  expired  '^'.     Never  man  fo  zealous 
for  a  faclion  was  fo  much  refpeded  and  efteemed 
even  by  the  oppofite  factions.     He  was  by  principle 
an  inflexible  republican  ;    and  the  late  ufurpations, 
aniidd:  all  the  trud  and  careffes  which  he  received 
from  the  ruling  powers,   were  thought  to  be  very 
little  grateful  to  him.     It  is  ftill  our  duty,  he  faid  to 
the  feamen,  to  fight  for  our  country^  into  what  hands 
focver  the  government  may  fall.     Difmterefled,  ge- 
nerous,   liberal ;    ambitious    only    of   true    glory, 
dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  enemies ;  he  forms  one 
of  the  moil  perfect  charadlers  of  the  age,  and  the 
leaft  flained  with  thofe  errors  and  violences  which 
were  then  fo  predominant.     The  protedor  ordered 
him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge  :    But 
the  tears  of  his  couiltrymen  were  the  moll  honour- 
able panegyric  on  his  memory. 

The  condudl  of  the  protedor  in  foreign  affairs, 
though  imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour 
and  enterprife,  and  drew  a  confideration  to  his 
country,  which,  iince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it 
feemed  to  have  totally  loft.  The  great  mind  of  thi* 
fuccefsful  ufurper  was  intent  on  fpreading  the  re- 
nown of  the  Englilh  nation ;  and  while  he  (truck 

"  20th  of  April  1657. 
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mankind  with  aftonifhment  at  his  extraordinary  for-  CHAP, 
tune,  he  feemed  to  ennoble,  inflead  of  debafing,  that      ^^^- 
people  whom  he  had  reduced  to  fubjeclion.    It  was      j^j^, 
his  boafl,    that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an 
EngUfhman  as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was 
that  of  a  Roman ;    and   as  his  countrymen  found 
fome  reality  in  thefe  pretenfions,  their  national  va- 
nity being  gratified,  made  them  bear  with  more  pa- 
tience all  the  indignities  and  calamities  under  which 
they  laboured. 

It  mufl  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  prote6lor,  Domefiic 
in  his  civil  and  domeftic  adminiflration,  difplayed  ftrSion  of 
as  great  regard  both  to  juftice  and  clemency,  as  his  Cromwd. 
ufurped  authority,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded 
only  on  the  fword,  could  poffibly  permit.  All  the 
chief  offices  in  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled 
with  men  of  integrity  :  Amidfl  the  virulence  of 
faiSlion,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright  and 
impartial  :  And  to  every  man  but  himfelf,  and  to 
himfelf,  except  where  neceffity  required  the  con- 
trary, the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  conduft  and  be- 
haviour. Vane  andLilburn,  whofe  credit  with  the 
republicans  and  levellers  he  dreaded,  were  indeed 
for  fome  time  confined  to  prifon :  Cony,  who  re- 
fufed  to  pay  illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by  menaces 
to  depart  from  his  obflinacy  :  High  courts  of  juf- 
tice  were  ereded  to  try  thole  who  had  engaged  in 
confpiracies  and  infurre6lions  againft  the  proteftor's 
authority,  and  whom  he  could  not  fafely  commit  to 
the  verdid  of  juries.  But  thefe  irregularities  were 
deemed  inevitable  confequences  of  his  illegal  au- 
thority. And  though  often  urged  by  his  officers, 
as  is  pretended ",  to  attempt  a  general  malTacre  of 
the  royahfts,  he  always  with  horror  rejeded  fucfci 
fanguinary  counfels. 

In  the  array  was  laid  the  fole  bafis  of  the  pro- 
tedor's  power  j   and  in  managing  it  confided  the 

*  Clarendon,  Life  of  Dr.  Berwick,  Sec. 
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CHAP,  chief  art  and  delicacy  of  his  government.     The  fol= 
LXI.       diers  were  held  in  exa6t  difcipline  ;    a  policy  which 
"""T       both  accuftomed   them    to    obedience,    and   made 
them  lefs  hateful  and  burthenfome  to  the  people. 
He  augmented  their  pay  ;    though   the  public  ne- 
ceffities  fometimes  obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears  to 
them.      Their  interefts,    they  were  fenfible,    were 
clofely  conneded  with  thofe  of  their  general  and 
protedor.    And  he  entirely  commanded  their  affec- 
tionate regard,  by  his  abilities  and  fuccefs  in  almoft 
every  enterprife  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
But  all  military  government  is  precarious ;    much 
more  where  it  ftands  in  oppofition  to  civil  eftablifh- 
ments  ;  and  flill  more  where  it  encounters  religious 
prejudices.     By  the  wild  fanaticiim  which  he  had 
nourifhed  in  the  foldiers,  he  had  feduced  them  into 
meafures,  for  which,  if  openly  propofed  to  them, 
they  would  have  entertained  the  utmofh  averfion. 
But  this  fame  fpirit  rendered  them  more  difficult  to 
be  governed,  and  made  their  caprices  terrible  even 
to  that  hand  which  direded  their  movements.     So 
often  taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was  an  ufurpa- 
tion  upon  Chrift,  they  v/ere  apt  to  fufpeft  a  pro- 
tedor  not  to  be  altogether  compatible  with  that 
divine  authority.     Harrifon,  though  raifed   to  the 
highefl  dignity,    and  poffeiTed  of  Cromwel's  confi- 
dence, became  his  moft  inveterate  enemy  as  foon  as 
the  authority  of  a  fmgle   perfon   was    eflablifhed, 
agalnft  which  that  ufurper  had  always  made  fuch 
violent  protellations.      Overton,  Rich,  Okey,    of- 
ficers of  rank  in  the  army,  were  actuated  with  like 
principles,    and  Cromwel    was   obliged   to  deprive 
them  of  their  commiffions.     Their  influence,  which 
was  before  thought  unbounded  among  the  troops, 
feemed  from  that  moment    to   be   totally   annihi- 
lated. 

The  more  effeftually  to  curb  the  enthufiaftic  and 
feditlous  fpirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  eftablifhed  a 
kind  of  militia  in  the  feveral   counties.     Companies 
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of  Infantry  and  cavalry  were  inlifted  under  proper 
officers,  regular  pay  diftributed  among  them,  and  a 
refource  by  that  means  provided  both  agalnft  the   ~i6^ 
infurredloRs  of  the  royallfts,    and  mutiny  of  the 
army. 

Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  fmall 
confequence  In  civil  government :    But  during  this 
period,  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  fpring  of 
men's  adions  and  determinations.      Thouoh  tranf- 
ported,   himfelt,    with  the  moft  frantic  whimhes, 
Cromwel  had  adopted  a  fcheme  for  regulating  this 
principle  In  others,  which  was  fagacious  and  poU- 
tical.    Being  refolved  to  maintain  a  national  church, 
yet  determined  neither    to    admit    epifcopacy   nor 
prefbytery,  he  eftablifhed  a  number  of  commlfTion- 
ers,  under  the  name  of  t/yers^  partly  laymen,  partly 
ecclefiaftlcs,  fome  prefbyterlans,  fome  independents. 
Thefe  prefenced  to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;    they  examined  and  ad- 
mitted fuch  perfons  as   received  holy  orders ;    and 
they  Infpefted  the  lives,    dodrine,   and  behaviour 
of  the  clergy.      Inflead  of  fupporting  that  union 
between  learning  and  theology,  which  has  fo  long 
been  attempted  In  Europe,  thefe  tryers  embraced 
the  latter  principle  In  its  full  purity,    and   made  it 
the  fole  objed  of  their  examination.     The  candi- 
dates were  no  more  perplexed  with  queflions  con- 
cerning their  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudi- 
tion ;    concerning  their  talent  for  profane  arts  and 
fciences  :    The  chief  objeft    of   fcrutiny   regarded 
their  advances  In  grace,  and  fixing  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  their  converfion. 

With  the  pretended  faints  of  all  denominations 
Cromwel  was  familiar  and  eafy.  Laying  afide  the 
flate  of  protedlor,  which,  on  other  occafions,  hq 
well  knew  how  to  maintain,  he  infuiuated  to  them, 
t]iac  nothing  but  neceffity  could  ever  oblige  him  to 
inveft  himfelf  with  it.  He  talked  fpiritually  to 
them  J  he  fished,  he  weeped,  he  canted,  he  prayed. 

S3  He 
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CHAP.  He  even  entered  with  them  into  an  emulation  of 
ghostly  gifts  ;  and  thefe  men,  inftead  of  grieving  to 
be  outdone  in  their  own  way,  were  proud  that  his 
highnefs,  by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified 
thofe  praclices  in  v/hich  they  themfelves  were  daily 
occupied  ^ . 

If  Cromvvel  might  be  laid  to  adhere  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents 
who  could  chiefly  boafc  of  his  favour ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  fuch  paftcrs  of  that  feft,  as  were 
not  paflionately  addifted  to  civil  liberty,  were  all 
of  them  devoted  to  him. 

The  prefbyterian  clergy  alfo,  faved  from  the 
ravages  of  the  anabaptifls  and  millenarians,  and  en- 
joying their  eftablilhments  and  tithes,  were  not 
averfe  to  his  government ;  though  he  ftill  enter- 
tained a  great  jealoufy  of  that  ambitious  and  refllefs 
fpirit  by  which  they  were  afluated.  He  granted 
an  unbounded  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  but  catho- 
lics and  prelatifts ;  and  by  that  means  he  both  at- 
tached the  wild  feclaries  to  his  perfon,  and  employ- 
ed them  in  curbing  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the 
prefbyterians.  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  often 
heard  to  fay,  "  who  has  known  how  to  fubdue  that 
"  infolent  feci,  which  can  fufter  none  but  itfelf.'* 

The  protellant  zeal  which  pofleiTed  the  prefby- 
terians and  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  haughty  manner  in  which  the  protestor  fo 
fuccefsfully  fupported  the  perfecuted  proteftants 
throughout  all  Europe.  Even  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
fo  remote  a  power,  and  fo  little  expofed  to  the  naval 

y  Cromwel  followed,  though  but  in  part,  the  advice  which  he  re« 
ceived  irom  general  Harrifoii,  at  the  time  when  the  intimacy  and 
endearment  moft  fcr^.n^ly  lubfifled  bef.vixt  them.  "  Let  the  waiting 
"  upon  JLhovah,"  faid  tliat  military  faint,  '*  be  the  greateft  and 
"  moft  con  liderable  bufmefs  you  have  everyday:  Reckon  it  fo, 
"  more  than  to  e;it,  lleep,  and  courcil  together.  Run  alide  fonit.. 
«'  tinuR  from  your  company,  and  get  a  word  with  the  Lord.  "Why 
*'  Ihouid  not  yon  have  three  or  tonr  precious  louls  always  (landing 
f  at  your  elbow,  with  whom  you  might  now  and  then  turn  into  a 
"  coiiierf  1  have  fuuad  refrtfliuieiit  and  mercy  in  fuch  a  way.'' 

Milton's  State  Papers,  n,  I  z. 
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force  of  England,  was  obliged,  by  the  authority  of  c  H  A  p. 
France,  to  comply  with  his  mediation,    and  to  to-  y^^l,-^ 
lerate  the  proteftants  of  the  vallies,   againfl  whom       1656. 
that  prince  had  commenced  a  furious  perfecution. 
France  itfelf  was  conllrained  to  bear  not  only  with 
the  religion,  but  even,  in  feme  inilances,  with  the 
feditious  infolence  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  when  the 
French  court  applied  for  a  reciprocal  toleration  of 
the  catholic  religion  in  England,  the  protector,  who 
arrogated    in  every  thing   the  fuperiority,    would 
hearken  to  no  fuch  propofal.     He  had  entertained 
a  project  of  inftituting  a  college  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  his 
apoftles,  in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwei.  retained  the  church  of  England  in 
conftraint  j  though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  little 
more  liberty  than  the  republican  parliament  had 
formerly  allowed.  He  was  pleafed  that  the  fuperior 
lenity  of  his  adminidration  ihould  in  every  thing 
be  remarked  He  bridled  the  royalifts,  both  by  the 
army  which  he  retained,  and  by  thofe  fecret  fpies 
which  he  found  means  to  intermix  in  all  their  coun- 
fels.  Manning  being  detefted  and  punifhed  with 
death,  he  corrupted  fir  Richard  Willis,  who  was 
much  trufted  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the  roy- 
alifts ;  and  by  means  of  this  man  he  was  let  into 
every  defign  and  confpiracy  of  the  party.  He 
could  difconcert  ally  project,  by  confining  the  per- 
fons  who  were  to  be  the  aftors  in  it  j  and  as  he  re- 
ftored  them  afterwards  to  liberty,  his  fe verity  paffed 
only  for  the  refult  of  general  jealoufy  and  fufpicion. 
The  fecret  fource  of  his  intelligence  remained  ftill 
unknown  and  unfufpeded. 

Conspiracies  for  an  aiTaffination  he  was  chiefly 
afraid  of;  thefe  being  defigns  which  no  prudence  or 
vigilance  could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the 
name  of  Allen,  had  written  a  fpirited  difcourfe,  ex- 
horting every  one  to  embrace  this  method  of  ven- 
S  4  geance  j 
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^  LXi  ^'  ^^^^'^^ »  ^^^  Cromwel  knew  that  the  inflamed 
%,,^„^^.-^  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  fuffidently  difpofed  to 
1656.  put  the  doftrine  in  practice  againft  him.  He  openly 
told  them,  that  affaffinations  were  bafe  and  odious, 
and  he  never  would  commence  hoftilities  by  fo 
fhameful  an  expedient ;  but  if  the  firil  attempt  or 
provocation  came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to 
the  uttermoft.  He  had  infcruments,  he  faid,  whom 
he  could  employ  ;  and  he  never  would  defift  till  he 
had  totally  exterminated  the  royal  family.  This 
menace,  more  than  all  his  guards,  contributed  to 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  ^. 

There  was  no  point  about  which  the  proteclor  was 
more  folicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This 
article  alone,  it  is  faid,  cofl  him  fixty  thoufand 
•  pounds  a-year.  Poftmafters  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  in  his  pay :  Carriers  were  fearched  or 
bribed  :  Secretaries  and  clerks  were  corrupted  :  The 
greateft:  zealots  in  all  parties  were  often  thofe  who 
conveyed  private  information  to  him  :  And  nothing 
could  efcape  his  vigilant  enquiry.  Such  at  leaft  is 
the  reprefentation  made  by  hiftorians  of  Cromwel's 
adminiflration  :  But  it  mud  be  confeifed  that  if 
we  may  judge  by  thofe  volumes  of  Thurloe's  pa- 
pers, which  have  been  lately  publifhed,  this  affair, 
like  manv  others,  has  been  greatly  magnified.  We 
fcarcely  find  by  that  collection,  that  any  fecret 
counfels  of  foreign  ftates,  except  thofe  of  Holland, 
which  are  not  expected  to  be  concealed,  were  known 
to  the  proteftor. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this 
man,  who  had  been  raifed  from  a  very  private  fta- 
tion,  vv''o  had  paffed  mod  of  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  was  flil!  conlf  rained  fo  much  to  frequent 
bad  company,  was  fuch  as  might  befit  the  greateft 
monarch.  He  maintained  a  dignity  without  either 
affectation  or  oftentation  ;  and  fupported  with  all 
ilrangers  that  high  -idea  with  which  his  great  ex- 

2  See  note  [Iv]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ,^ 
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pioits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  impreflfed  them,  q  ^ 
Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himfelf;  l: 
and  by  trifling  and  amufement,  jefting  and  making  ^7" 
verfes,  he  feared  not  expofmg  himfelf  to  their  mofi  *• "  -^  ' 
familiar  approaches  \  With  others,  he  fometimes 
pufhed  matters  to  the  length  of  ruftic  buffoonery  ; 
and  he  would  amufe  himfelf  by  putting  burning 
coals  into  the  boots  and  hofe  of  the  officers  who  at- 
tended him  ^  Before  the  king's  trial,  a  meeting 
was  agreed  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  republican 
party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  concert 
the  model  of  that  free  government  which  they  were 
to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  the  monarchical  confli- 
tution,  now  totally  fubverted.  After  debates  on 
this  fubjeO:,  the  mod  inportant  that  could  fall  un- 
der the  difcuffion  of  human  creatures,  Ludlow  tells 
us,  that  Cromwel,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a  culliion 
at  his  head  ;  and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another 
cufhion,  in  order  to  return  the  compliment,  the 
general  ran  down  ftairs,  and  had  almoft  fallen  in 
the  hurry.  When  the  high  court  of  juftice  was 
ligning  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  a 
matter,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  fi^rious,  Cromwel, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  before  he  fubfcribed 
his  name,  bedaubed  with  ink  the  face  of  Martin, 
who  fat  next  him.  And  the  pen  being  delivered  to 
Martin,  he  pradifed  the  fame  frolic  upon  Crom- 
wel'^. He  frequently  gave  feafts  to  his  inferior 
officers  ;  and  when  the  meat  was  fet  upon  the  table, 
a  fignal  was  given  ;  the  foldiers  ruilied  in  upon 
them  ;  and  with  much  noife,  tumult,  and  confufion, 
ran  away  with  all  the  diflies,  and  difappointed  the 
gueffs  of  their  expe6ted  meal''. 

That  vein  of  frolic  and  pleafantry  which  made 
a  part,  however  inconfiitent,  of  Cromwel's  charac- 
ter, was  apt  fometimes  to  betray  him  into  other  incon- 
fiftencies,  and  to  difcover  itfelf  even  where  religion 
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might  feein  to  be  a  little  concerned.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion^ that,  one  dav,  fitting  at  table,  the  proteftor 
"^^^  had  a  bottle  of  wme  brought  him,  of  a  kind  which 
he  valued  fo  highly,  that  he  muft  needs  open  the 
bottle  himfelf:  But  in  attem.pting  it,  the  cork- 
fcrew  dropt  from  his  hand.  Immediately  his  cour- 
tiers and  generals  flung  themfelves  on  the  floor  to 
recover  it.  Cromwel  burft  out  a-laughing.  Should 
any  fooly  faid  he,  put  in  his  head  at  the  door^  he 
would  fancy  ^  from  your  pojlure^  that  you  were  feeking 
the  Lord;  andyouareonlyfeeking'acorkfcrew. 

Amidst   all  the  unguarded  play  and  buffoonery 
of  this  fmgular  perfonage,    he  took  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  the  charaders,    defigns,    and  vi^eak- 
neffes  of  men  ;  and  he  would  fometimes  pufh  them 
by  an  indulgence  in  wine,  to  open  to  him  the  mofl 
fecret.  receilbs   of  their  bofom.      Great  regularity 
however,  and  even  auflerity  of  manners,  were  always 
maintained  in  his  court ;    and  he  was  careful  never 
by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  mofl  rigid  of 
the  godly.     Some  If  ate  was  upheld  ;  but  with  httle 
cxpence,  and  without  any  fplendour.     The  nobi- 
lity, though  courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and 
difdained  to  intermix  with  thofe  mean  perfons  who 
were  the  inflruments  of  his  government.     Without 
departing  from  oeconomy,  he  was  generous  to  thofe 
who  ferved  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to  find  out  and 
engage  in  his  interefts  every  man  poffefTed  of  thofe 
talents  which  any  particular  employment  demanded. 
His  generals,  his  admirals,    his  judges,  his  ambaf- 
fadors,  were  perfons  who  contributed,    all  of  them 
in  their  feveral  fpheres,  to  the  fecurity  of  the  pro- 
teftor,  and  to  the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  one  commonwealth  with  England,  Ciomwel  had 
reduced  thofe  kingdoms  to  a  total  fubje6:ion ;  and 
he  treated  them  entirely  as  conquered  provinces. 
The  civil  adminiflration  of  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
council,  confifling  moilly  of  Englifh,  of  which  lord 
I  '  Broghi^ 
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Broghil  was  prefident.  Juftice  was  adminiftered  chap. 
by  feven  judges,  four  of  whom  were  Englifh.  In  ^^^' 
order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  he  both  abo-  j.^^5, 
lifhed  all  vaira!age%  and  revived  the  office  of  juftice 
of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but 
was  not  able  to  fupport  ^  A  long  line  of  forts  and 
garrifons  was  maintained  throughout  the  kingdom. 
An  army  of  10,000  men  ^  kept  every  thing  in 
peace  and  obedience  ;  and  neither  the  banditti  of 
the  mountains,  nor  the  bigots  of  the  low  countries, 
could  indulge  their  inclination  to  turbulence  and 
diforder.  He  courted  the  prefbyterian  clergy ; 
though  he  nourilhed  that  inteftine  enmity  which 
prevailed  between  the  refolutioners  and  protefters  ; 
and  he  found  that  very  little  policy  was  requifite  to 
foment  quarrels  among  theologians.  He  permitted 
no  church  affemblies ;  being  fenfible  that  from 
thence  had  proceeded  many  of  the  paft  diforders. 
And,  in  the  main,  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  never  before,  while  they  enjoyed 
their  irregular  factious  liberty,  had  they  attained  fo 
much  happinefs  as  at  prefent,  when  reduced  to  fub-« 
jeftion  under  a  foreign  nation. 

The  protestor's  adminiftration  of  Ireland  was 
more  fevere  and  violent.  The  government  of  that 
ifland  was  firft  entrufted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious 
fanatic,  who  had  married  Ireton's  widow  ;  then  to 
Henry  Cromwel,  fecond  fon  of  the  protedor,  a 
young  man  of  an  amiable,  mild  difpofition,  and 
not  deftitute  of  vigour  and  capacity.  About  five 
millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popifh  re- 
bels or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided, 
partly  among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced 
money  to  the  parliament,  partly  among  the  Englifh 
foldiers,  who  had  arrears  due  to  them.  E-xamples 
of  a  more  fudden  and  violent  change  of  property 
are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  hiflory.     An  order 

'  Whitlocke,  p.  570.  '  Thiirloc,  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

g  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  557. 

was 
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CHAP.  "^^^  ^'^'^^  iiTued  to  confine  all  the  native  Irifli  to  the 
LXI.       province  of  Connaught,   where  they  would  be  fhut 

'^-'T"^^"*^  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  ;  and  could  not, 
^  ■  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  government :  But  this  barbarous  and  abfurd 
policy,  which,  from  an  impatience  of  attaining 
immediate  fecurity,  muft  have  depopulated  all  the 
other  provinces,  and  rendered  the  Enghfh  eftates  of 
no  value,  was  foon  abandoned  as  impradicable. 

New  par-        Cromwel  began  to  hope  that,    by  his  adniini- 

liament.  ftj-^tion,  attended  with  fo  much  luftre  and  fuccefs 
abroad,  fo  much  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he 
had  now  acquired  fuch  authority  as  would  enable 
him  to  meet  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  and 
would  affure  him  of  their  dutiful  compliance  with 
his  government.  He  fummoned  a  parliament ;  but 
~  not  trufting  altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  he  ufed  every  art  which  his  new  model  of  re- 
prefentation  allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to 
influence  the  eleftions, .  and  fill  the  houfe  with  his 
own  creatures.  Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  army,  chofe  few  but  fuch  officers  as  were 
mod  acceptable  to  him.  Scotland  fhowed  a  like 
compliance  ;  and  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on  Englilh  par- 
liaments as  an  ignominious  badge  of  flavery,  it  was, 
on  that  account,  more  eafy  for  the  officers  to  pre- 
vail in  the  elections.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions,  the  protedor  ftill  found  that  the  majority 

icpc.  17,     would  not  be  favourable  to  him.     He  fet  guards, 
therefore,  on  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter 
but  fuch  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council ; 
I  and  the  council   rejected  about  a  hundred,    who 

either  refufed  a  recognition  of  the  protector's  go- 
vernment, or  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious  to 
him.  Thefe  protefted  againll  fo  egregious  a  vio- 
lence, fubverfive  of  all  liberty  ;  but  every  applica^ 
tion  for  redrefs  was  neglected  both  by  the  council 
and  the  parliament. 

9  ^       "Th? 
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The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  C  H  A  p. 
thefe  arts  and  violences,  was  now  at  laft  either  ^  '  ^ 
friendly  to  the  protestor,  or  refolved,  by  their  com-  i6i6 
pliance,  to  adjuft,  if  poilible,  this  military  govern- 
ment to  their  laws  and  liberties.  They  voted  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  title  in  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  of 
his  family  ;  and  this  was  the  firft:  a6t,  dignified  with 
the  appearance  of  national  confent,  which  had  ever 
had  that  tendency.  Colonel  Jephfon,  in  order  to 
found  the  inclinations  of  the  houfe,  ventured  to 
move,  that  the  parliament  fhould  beitow  the  crown 
on  Cromwel ;  and  no  furprlfe  or  reludance  wa;* 
difcovered  on  the  occafion.  When  Cromwel  after- 
wards afked  Jephfon  what  induced  him  to  make 
fuch  a  motion ;  *^  As  long,"  faid  Jephfon,"  as  I 
*'  have  the  honour  to  fit  in  parliament,  I  mull:  fol- 
'^  low  the  dictates  of  my  own  confclence,  whatever 
*'  offence  I  may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  give  you." 
"  Get  thee  gone,**  faid  Cromwel,  giving  hira  a 
gentle  blow  on  the  fhoulder,  "  get  thee  gone,  for  a 
*'  mad  fellow,  as  thou  art." 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement, 
for  which  he  fo  ardently  longed,  Cromwel  refolved 
to  facrifice  his  major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
extremely  odious  to  the  nation.  That  meafure  was 
alfo  become  neceflary  for  his  own  fecurity.  All  go- 
vernment, purely  military,  flucluates  perpetually 
between  a  defpotic  monarchy  and  a  defpotic  arifto- 
cracy,  according  as  the  authority  of  the  chief  com- 
mander prevails,  or  that  of  the  officers  next  him  in 
rank  and  dignity.  The  major-generals,  being  pof- 
feffed  of  fo  much  dlftin^l  jurifdiclion,  began  to  efta- 
blifh  a  feparate  titk  to  power,  and  had  rendered 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  protector  himfelf ;  and 
for  this  inconvenience,  though  he  had  not  forefeen  it, 
he  well  knew,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  provide  a  pro- 
per remedy.  Claypole,  his  fon-in-law,  who  polfeil- 
ed  his  confidence,  abandoned  them  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  houfe ;  and  though  the  name  was  (lill  retain^ 

ed, 
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CHAP,  ed,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,   or  rather  entirely  an- 
LXL     nihilate,  the  power  of  the  major-generals, 
jllJ.  ■^'^  length,    a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  al- 

derman Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  inveft- 
ing  the  protestor  with  the  dignity  of  King.  This 
motion,  at  firfl,  excited  great  diforder,  and  divided 
the  whole  houfe  into  parties.  The  chief  oppofition 
came  from  the  ufual  adherents  of  the  prote(5lor,  the 
major-generals,  and  fuch  officers  as  depended  on 
them.  Lambert,  a  man  of  deep  intrigue,  and  of 
great  interefl  in  the  army,  had  long  entertained  the 
ambition  of  fucceeding  Cromwel  in  the  protedor- 
fliip  ;  and  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  monarchy  were 
reftored,  hereditary  right  would  alfo  be  eflablifhed, 
and  the  crown  be  tranfmitted  to  the  pcfterity  of  the 
prince  firft  eleded.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  con- 
fcience ;  and  rouling  all  thofe  civil  and  religious 
jealoufies  againfi:  kingly  government,  which  had 
been  fo  induftrioufly  encouraged  among  the  foldiers, 
and  which  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  fo  many  vio- 
lenceo,  he  raifed  a  numerous,  and  itill  more  for- 
midable, party  againft  the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  fupported  by 
every  one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
prottdor,  and  who  hoped,  by  fo  acceptable  a  mea- 
fure,  to  pay  court  to  the  prevailing  authority.  Many 
perfons  alio,  attached  to  their  country,  defpaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  lubvert  the  prefent  illegal  eftablifh- 
ment ;  and  were  defirous,  by  fixing  it  on  ancient 
foundations,  to  induce  the  proteftor,  from  views  of 
his  own  fafety,  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  royalifls 
imprudently  joined  in  the  meafure ;  and  hoped 
that,  when  the  queftion  regarded  only  perfons,  not 
forms  c^  government,  no  one  would  any  longer  ba- 
lance between  tiie  ancient  royal  family  and  an  igno- 
1657.  ble  ufurper,  who,  by  blood,  treafcn,  and  perfidy, 
*^i-''^'JS  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne.  The  bill  was 
Cromwel.  Voted  by  a  confiderable  majority  j    and  a  committee 

was 
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was  appointed  to  realon  with  the  prote£lor,  and  to  CHAP, 
overcome  thofe  fcruples  which  he  pretended  againfl  ^_'^^'_, 
accepting  fo  liberal  an  offer.  ,656. 

The  conference  lafted  for  feveral  days.  The  ^^^  April, 
committee  urged,  that  all  the  ftatutes  and  cuftoms 
of  England  were  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  re- 
gal authority,  and  could  not,  without  extreme  vio- 
lence, be  adjufled  to  any  other  form  of  government : 
That  a  protector,  except  during  the  rainory  of  a 
king,  v/as  a  name  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  ; 
and  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  Hmits 
of  his  authority  :  That  if  it  were  attempted  to  define 
every  part  of  his  jurifdidion,  many  years,  if  not 
ages,  would  be  required  for  the  execution  of  fo 
complicated  a  work ;  if  the  whole  power  of  the 
king  were  at  once  transferred  to  him,  the  queflion 
was  plainly  about  a  name,  and  the  preference  was  in- 
difputably  due  to  the  ancient  title:  That  the  Englifh 
conftitution  was  more  anxious  concerning  the  form 
of  government  than  concerning  the  birthright  of  the 
lirlt  magiftrate,  and  had  provided,  by  an  exprefs 
law  of  Henry  VII.  -for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who  a£l 
in  defence  of  the  king  in  being,  by  whatever  means 
he  might  have  acquired  poffeflion  :  That  it  was  ex- 
tremely the  intereft  of  all  his  highnefs's  friends  to 
feek  the  flicker  of  this  flatute  ;  and  even  the  people 
in  general  were  defirous  of  fuch  a  fettlement,  and  in 
all  juries  were  with  great  diflicuity  induced  to  give 
their  verdift  in  favour  of  a  proteftor  :  That  the 
great  fource  of  all  the  late  commotions  had  been 
the  jealoufy  of  liberty ;  and  that  a  republic,  together 
with  a  protestor,  had  been  eftabliflied,  in  order  to 
provide  farther  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
ftitution ;  but  that  by  experience  the  remedy  had 
been  found  infufficient,  even  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious ;  fmce  every  undeterminate  power,  fuch  as 
that  of  a  protector,  mufl  be  arbitrary;  and  the  more 
arbitrary,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  in- 
clination of  the  people. 

The 
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c  H  A  Pi  The  difficulty  confided  not  in  perfuading  Crom^ 
■  '^^  wel.  He  was  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  folidity 
j.6j6.  of  thefe  reafons ;  and  his  inchnation,  as  well  as 
judgment,  was  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  committee. 
But  how  to  bring  over  the  foldiers  to  the  fame  way 
of  thinking,  was  the  queftion.  The  office  of  king 
had  been  painted  to  them  in  fuch  horrible  colours, 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reconciling  them  fud- 
denly  to  it,  even  though  bellowed  upon  their  ge- 
neral, to  whom  they  were  fo  much  devoted.  A 
contradidion,  open  and  direft,  to  all  paft  profeffions, 
would  make  them  pafs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  for  the  mod  fhamelefs  hypocrites,  inlifled, 
by  no  other  than  mercenary  motives,  in  the  caufe 
of  the  mod  perfidious  traitor.  Principles,  fuch  as 
they  were,  had  been  encouraged  in  them  by  every 
confideration,  human  and  divine ;  and  though  it 
was  eafy,  where  intered  concurred,  to  deceive  them 
by  the  thinned  difguifes,  it  might  be  found  danger- 
ous at  once  to  pull  oft'  the  mafque,  and  to  fliew  them 
in  a  full  light  the  v/hole  crime  and  deformity  of  their 
conduft.  Sufpended  between  thefe  fears  and  his  own 
mod  ardent  defires,  Cromwel  protracted  the  time, 
and  feemed  dill  to  oppofe  the  reafonings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  hopes  that  by  artifi:ce  he  might  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  refractory  minds  of  the  foldiers  to 
his  new  dignity. 

While  the  protector  argued  fo  much  in  contra- 
diction both  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  his  elocution,  always  confufed,  em- 
barraded,  and  unintelligible,  diould  be  involved  in 
tenfold  darknefs,  and  difcover  no  glimmering  of 
common  fenfe  or  reafon.  An  exaCt  account  of  this 
conference  remains,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
curiofity.  The  members  of  the  committee,  in  their 
reafonings,  difcover  judgment,  knowledge,  elocu- 
tion :  Lord  Broghil,  in  particular,  exerts  hirafelf 
on  this  memorable  occafion.  But  what  a  contraft, 
when  we  pafs  to  the  protedor's  replies  1    Alter  fo 

fing-ular 
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fmgular  a  manner  does  nature  dlflribute  her  talents,  CHAP, 
that  in  a  nation  abounding  with  fenfe  and  learning,  vi^^*^ 
a  man  who,  by  fuperior  perfonal  merit   alone,  had      16^7,  - 
made  his  way   to  fupreme  dignity,    and  had  even 
obliged  the  parliament  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the 
crown,  was  yet  incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  on  this 
occafion,  but  in  a  m.anner  which  a  peafant  of  the 
mod  ordinary  capacity  would  juftly  be  afhamed  of  ^ 
The   oppofition   which   Cromwel  dreaded,    was 
not  that  which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adhe- 
rents, whom  he  now  regarded  as  capital  enemies, 
and   whom  he  was  refolved,  on  the  firft  occafion, 
to  deprive  of  all  power  and  authority  :  It  was  that 

"  We  fhall  produce  any  paflage  at  random:  for  his  difcourfe  is  all 
of  a  piece.  "  I  conf'efs,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 
*'  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  fay,  I  hope,  I  may  be  underltoad  in  this ; 
*«  for  indeed  I  muft  be  tender  what  I  fay  to  fiich  an  audience  as  this ; 
*«  I  fay  I  would  be  underitood,  that  in  this  argumert  I  do  not  mpke 
"  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a  difi'ercnt  m.nd,  and  a  parliament,  which 
"  flhall  have  their  defires.  I  know  there  is  no  comparifon.  n  r  can 
•'  it  be  urged  upon  rne  that  my  word-;  have  the  leaf!  colour  that  way, 
"  becaufe  theparliament  feenis  to  give  liberty  to  meto  fay  .-my  thing 
*'  to  you  ;  as  that,  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble  reafons  and  judg- 
*'  [  ment  and  opinion  to  them ;  and  if  I  think  they  sre  fuch,  and  will 
"  be  fuch  to  them,  and  are  faith  "ul  fervants,  and  will  be  fo  to  the 
*'  fupreme  authority,  and  the  legiflative,  wherefoever  it  is  ;  If,  I  fay, 
"  I  Ihould  not  tell  you  knowing  tlieir  minds  to  be  [o,  I  fliould  not 
*'  be  faithful,  if  I  fliould  not  tell  \ou  i^o,  to  the  end  you  may  report 
*'  it  to  the  parliament  :  I  fhall  fay  fomething  for  myfelr,  for  my  own 
♦'  mind,  I  do  profefs  it,  I  am  not  a  man  fcrupulous  about  words  or 
*'  names  of  fuch  things  I  have  not  :  But  as  I  have  the  word  of  God, 
*'  and  I  hope  I  fhall  ever  have  it,  for  the  rule  of  my  confcience,  for 
*'  my  informations;  fo  truly  men  that  have  been  led  in  dark  paths, 
'*'  through  the  providence  anddifpenfition  of  God  ;  why  furely  it  is 
*<  not  to  be  objedted  to  a  man ;  for  who  can  love  to  walk  in  the  dnrk  i 
*'  But  providence  does  fo  difpofe.  And  though  a  man  may  impute 
*  his  own  foUy^and  blindnefs  to  providence  linfully,  yet  it  mult  be 
*'  at  my  peril ;  the  cafe  may  be  that  it  is  the  providence  of  God  that 
*'  doth  lead  men  in  darknef-^;  I  muO:  needs  fay,  that  I  have  had  a 
*'  great  deal  of  experience  of  providence,  and  though  it  is  no  rule 
*'  without  or  againft  the  word,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  expofitor  of  the 
•'  word  in  many  cafes."  Conference  at  JVhitehail.  The  great  def'edt  in 
Oliver's  fpeeches,  confifts  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  want 
of  ideas.  The  fagacity  of  his  actions,  and  theabfurdityofhisdifcourfe, 
form  the  moft  prodigious  contrail:  that  ever  was  known  The  collec- 
t'on  of  all  his  fpeeches,  letters,  fermon8(for  he  alfo  wrote  fermons), 
would  make  a  great  curlofity,  ancL  with  a  few  exceptions,  might 
juftly  pafs  for  one  of  the  molt  n  on  (en  Ileal  books  in  the  world.  " 

Vol,  VIL  T  which 
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e  H  A  p.  which  he  met  with  in  his  own  family,  and  from  men^ 
^^^^-  who,  by  interefl  as  well  as  inclination,  were  the 
j6j.7.  nloil  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had  married  his 
daughter ;  Defborow  his  fifler :  Yet  thefe  men, 
aduated  by  principle  alone,  could  by  no  perfua- 
fion,  artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  confent 
that  their  friend  and  patron  fliould  be  invefled  with 
regal  dignity.  They  told  him,  that  if  he  accepted 
of  the  crown,  they  would  inilantly  throw  up  their 
commiiTions,  and  never  afterwards  lliould  have  it 
in  their  power  to  ferve  him  '.  Colonel  Pride  pro- 
cured a  petition  againll  the  office  of  king,  ligned  by 
a  majority  of  the  officers,  who  were  in  London  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Several  perfons,  it  is  faid, 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  murder  the 
protector  within  a  few  hours  after  he  fliould  have 
accepted  the  oiier  of  the  parliament.  Some  fudden 
mutiny  in  the  array  was  juflly  dreaded.  And  upon 
the  whole,  Cromwel,  after  the  agony  and  perplexity 
Herejei5!:3  of  long  doubt,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  refufe  that 
^^'  crown,  which  the  repreientatives  of  the  nation,  in 

the  moil  folemn  manner,  had  tendered  to  him. 
Mod  hifiorians  are  inclined  to  blame  his  choice  ; 
but  he  muft  be  allowed  the  beil  judge  of  his  own 
fituation.  And  in  fuch  complicated  fubjeOis,  the 
alteration  of  a  very  minute  circumflance,  unknown 
to  the  fpectator,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  call  the 
balance,  and  render  a  determination,  which,  in  itfelf, 
may  be  uneligible,  very  prudent,  or  even  abfolutely 
necclTary  -to  the  ador. 

A  DREAM  or  prophecy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions, 
which  he  affirms  (and  he  muft  have  known  the 
truth),  was  univerfally  talked  of  almoft  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel 
was  fo  confiderable  a  perfon  as  to  beftow  upon  it 
any  degree  of  probability.  In  this  prophecy  it  was 
foretold,  that  Cromwel  fhould  be  the  greateft  mail 
m  England,  and  w^ould  nearly,  but  never  would 

^Thurlce,  vol.vi.p.jCi.  v<a;  >;r  . 

fully 
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fully  mount  the  throne.     Such  a  prepolTeflion  pro-  C  H  A  P. 
bably  jirofe  from  the  heated  imagination  either  of  .^^^Jl, 
hirnfelf  or  of  his  followers  -,  and  as  it  might  be  one      1657. 
caufe  of  the  great  progrefs  which  he  had  already  made, 
ijtjSv  not  an  unlikely  reafon  which  riiay  be  affigned 
for  his  refufmg  at  this  time  any  farther  elevation. 

Tpie  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  re- 
jected by  Cromwel,  found  themfelves  obliged  to 
retain  the  name  of  a  commonwealth  and  protec- 
tor ;  and  as  the  government  was  hitherto  a  mani- 
fefl  ufurpation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fanclify 
it  by  a  feeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  re- 
presentatives. ♦Inftead  of  the  injlritment  of  goverii- 
meni,  which  v/as  the  work  of  the  general  officers 
alone,  humble  petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  Humbl- 
oifered  to  the  protestor  by  the  parliament.  This  ^^^J^^^'^ 
was  reprefented  as  the  great  bafis  of  the  republican  vice. 
eflablifhment,  regulating  and  limiting  the  powers  of 
each  member  of  the  conftitution,  and  fecuring  the 
liberty  of  the  people  to  the  mod  remote  poiterity. 
By  this  deed  the  authority  of  protector  was  in  fome 
particulars  enlarged :  In  others,  it  was  confiderably 
diminiflied.  He  had  the  power  of  nominating  his 
fucceffor  ;  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  affigned  him, 
a  million  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of 
civil  government ;  and  he  had  authority  to  name 
■another  houfe^  who  fhould  enjoy  their  feats  during 
life,  and  exercifefome  functions  of  the  former  ho ufe 
of  peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power  affiimed  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  of  framing  laws  with 
the,  qonfent  of  his  council ;  and  he  agreed,  that 
no  members  of  either  houfe  fliould  be  excluded 
but  by  the  confent  of  that  houfe  of  which  they 
were  members.  The  other  articles  were  in  the 
main  the  fame  as  in  the  inflrument  of  government. 
The  inftrument  of  government  Cromwel  had 
formerly  extolled  as  the  mofl  perfect  work  of  hu- 
man invention :  He  now  reprefented  it  as  a  rotten 
T  2  plank. 
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CHAP,  piank,  upon  which  no  man  coukl  trufl  himfelf  with-' 

^^^'      out  finking.     Even  the  humble  petition  and  advice, 

1.^3,.      which  he  extolled  in  its  turn,  appeared  fo   lame  and 

imperfed,    that   it  was    found  requifite,    this  very 

ieifion,  to  mend  it  by  a  lupplement ;  and  after  all,  it 

may  be  regarded  as  a  crud€  and  undigefted  model 

of  government.     It  v^-as,  hov/ever,  accepted  for  the 

voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people  in   the   three 

united  nations  ;  and  Cromwel,  as  if  his  pov;er  had 

juft    commenced  from   this   popular   confent,    was 

anev/  inaugurated   in  Weilminfler  Hall,  after  the 

,   moil  folemn  and  moH  pompous  manner. 

Jane  i6,         XiiE  parliament  having  adjourned  itfelf,  the  pro- 

tedor   deprived   Lambert    of  all  his  commiffions  ; 

but  ftill  allowed  him  a  confiderable  penfion  of  2000 

pounds  a  yeai'5  as  a  bribe  for  his  future  peaceable 

deportment.     Lambert's  authority  in  the  army,  to 

the  furprife  of  every  body,  was   found  immediately 

to  expire  with  the  iofs  of  his  commillion.     Packer 

and  ibme  other  officers,  whom  Cromwel  fufpefted, 

were  aJfo  difplaced. 

Richard,  elded  fon  of  the  prote£lor,  was  brought 
to  court,  introduced  into  public  bufmefs,  and 
thenceforth  regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the 
proteftorlhip ;  though  Crcmwei  fometimes  em- 
ployed the  grofs  artifice  of  flattering  others  with 
hopes  of  the  fucceilion.  Richard  was  a  perfon  pof- 
feffed  of  the  mtoft  peaceable,  inoffenfive,  unambi- 
tious charafter,  and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly 
in  the  country  on  a  fmall  eftate  which  his  wife  had 
brought  him.  All  the  activity  which  he  difcovered, 
and  which  never  was  great,  was  howevef  exerted  to 
beneficent  purpofes :  At  the  time  of  the  king's 
trial,  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  before  his  father> 
and  had  conjured  him,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
humanity,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that  monarch.  Crom- 
wel had  twa,daughters  unmarried  :  One  of  them  he 
now  gave  in  marriage  to  the  grandfon  and  heir  of 
his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwic,  with  whom  he 

had, 
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liad,  in  every  fortune,  preferved  an  uninterrupted  in-  chap. 
timacy  and  good  correfpoiidence.  The '_:r".fiirliie  mar-     ,  LXI. 
ried  to  the  viicount  Fauconbjrg,  of  a  faniiiy  formerly   "T?57.' 
devoted  to  the    royal  party.     He  was  ambitious  of 
forming  connexions   with  the  nobihty  ;  and  it  was 
one  chief  motive  for  his  defiring  the  title  of  king,  that 
he   might  replace   every  thing   in  its  natural  order, 
and  rellore  to  the  ancient  famihes,    the  truli  and 
honour  of  Vv'hich  he  now  found  himfelf  obliged,  for 
his  own  lafety,  to  deprive  them. 

The  parliament  was  again  alfembled  j  confifling,  1653. 
as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  *<-thJan. 
commons  and  the  other  houie.  Cromwel,  during 
the  interval,  had  fent  writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers, 
which  conhfted  of  fixty  members.  They  were 
compofed  of  five  01  fix  ancient  peers,  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  fortmie  and  diUindion,  and  of  fome 
officers  who  had  rifen  from  the  meanefl  ftations. 
None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though  fum* 
moned  by  v/ric,  would  deign  to  accept  of  a  feat, 
which  they  mud  fhare  with  fuch  companions  as 
were  affigned  them.  The  protedor  endeavoured 
at  firft  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  legal  ma- 
gillrate.  He  placed  no  guard  at  the  door  of  either 
houfe  :  But  foon  found  how  incompatible  liberty  is 
with  military  ufurpations.  By  bringing  fo  great  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  adherents  into  the  other 
■  houfe,  he  had  laft  the  majority  among  the  national 
reprefentatives.  In  confequence  ofaclaufe  in  the 
humble  petition  and  advice,  the  commons  aflumed 
a  power  of  re-admitting  thofe  members  whom  the 
council  had  formerly  excluded.  Sir  Arthur  Hazel- 
rig  and  fome  others,  whom  Cromwel  had  created 
lords,  rather  chofe  to  take  their  feat  with  the  com- 
mons. An  inconteftable  majority  now  declared 
themfelves  againft  the  protedor  ;  and  they  refufed 
to  acknowledge  the  jurifdidion  of  that  other  nonfe 
which  he  had  eftabhlhed.  Even  the  validity  of  the 
humble  petition  and  advice  was  queflioned ;  as 
T  3  being 
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CHAP,  being  voted  by  a  parliament  which  lay  under  force, 
^^^-  and  which  was  deprived^  by  military  violence,  of  a 
,6-8.  confiderable  number  of  its  members.  The  pro- 
teftor,  dreading  combinations  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  refolved  to 
allow  no  leifure  for  forming  any  confpiracy  againll 
him  ;  and,  with  expreffions  of  great  difpleafure,  he 

4th  Feb.  diffolved  the  parliament.  When  urged  by  Fleet- 
wood and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to  precipitate 
himfelf  into  this  rafh  meafure,  he  fwore,  by  the 
living  Godj  that  they  fhould  not  fit  a  moment 
longer. 

These  diftraclions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take 
off  the  protedor's   attention  from  foreign  affairs  ; 
and  in  all  his  meafures  he  proceeded  with  the  fame 
vigour  and  enterprife,  as  if  fecure  of  the  duty  and 
attachment  of  the  three   kingdoms.     His  alliance 
with  Sweden  he  ftill  fupported  ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  afTuT:  that  crov^'n  in  its   fuccefsful  enterprifes,    for 
reducing  all  its  neighbours  to  fubjeftion,  and  ren- 
dering itfelf  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Baltic.     As  foon 
as  Spain  declared  war  againfl  him,  he  concluded  a 
peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  and  united  him- 
felf in  all  his  counfels  with  that  potent   and  ambi- 
tious kingdom.      Spain,    having-  long    courted   in' 
vain   the  friendfhip  of  the  fuccefsful  ufurper,  was 
reduced   at  lafl:   to  apply  to  the  unfortunate   prince. 
Charles  formed  a  league  with  Philip,  removed   his 
fmall  court  to  Bruges  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
raifed  four  regiments  of  his  own  fiibjefl:s,  whom  he 
employed   in    the  -  Spanilli    fervice.     The  duke    of 
York,  who  had,  with  applaufe,    ferved  fome  cam- 
paigns in    the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited 
the  particular  elf  eem  of  marfhal  Turenne,  nowjoined 
his  brother,  and  continued  to  feek  military    experi- 
ence under  don  John  of  Auftria,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde. 

The   fcheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the 
proteiSlor,  was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  fuitable 

to 
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to  that  magnanimity  and  enterprife,  whh  which  he  C  HA  P. 
was  fo  fignally  endowed.     He  was  particularly  de-  ^^.^^.^^ 
firous  of  conquefl:  and  dominion  on  the  continent/';      165X. 
and  he  fent  over  into  Flanders  fix  thoiifand  men  un- 
der  Reynolds,  who  joined  the  French  army  com- 
manded   by  Turenne.      In    the  former   campaign, 
Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engliih.     Early  this  campaign,  fiege  was   laid    to 
Dunkirk ;   and  when  the  Spanilh  army  advanced  to 
relieve  it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land marched  out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  were  to- 
tally  defeated  '.     The  valour   of  the  Engliili   was 
much  remarked  on  this  occafion.     Dunkirk,  being  D:in'<;rk 
foon  after  furrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered 
to   Cromwel.      He  committed  the  government  of 
that  important  place  to  Loekhart,  a  Scotchman  of 
abilities,  who  had  married   his  niece,  and  was  his 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquifition  was  regarded  by  the  prote^^lor 
as  the  means  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantages. 

^  He  afpired  to  get  poiTcflion  of  Elfinovc  and  the  paflage  of  tlie 
Sound.  Bits  U^orld's  Mijiake  inOii'verCrom^.vel.  He  alfo  eiiileavourcd 
to  get  pofleffion  of  Bremen.    Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  478. 

1  It  was  remarked  by  the  faints  of  that  time,  tiiat  the  battle  uns 
fought  OH  a  day  which  was  held  for  a  faft  in  London,  fo  that  as 
Fleetwood  faid  (Thurloe,  vol,  vii.  p.  159.),  while  we  were  praying, 
they  v/ere  fighting,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  a  (ignal  anfwer.  Tlie 
Lord  has  not  only  owned  us  in  our  work  there,  but  in  our  wailing 
upon  him  in  a  way  of  prayer^  which  is  indeed  our  old  experienced 
approved  way  in  all  (treights  and  difficulties.  Croniwel's  Letter  to 
Klake  and  Montague,  his  brave  admrals  is  remarkable  for  the  fune 
fpirit.  ThurloCj  vol.  iv.  p.  744..  You  have,  fays  he,  a^  I  verily  be- 
lieve and  am  perfuaded,  a  plentiful  ftock  of  prayers  going  for  you 
daily,  fent  up  by  the  fobei-eft  and  mot  approved  minillcrs  and  Chrif- 
tians  in  this  nation,  aud,  notwithltandinsr  fome  difcouragements, 
very  much  wreftling  of  faith  for  you,  which  are  to  us,  and  I  trad 
will  be  to  you,  matter  of  great  encouragement.  But  notwithltand- 
ing  all  this,  it  will  be  good  for  you  and  us  to  deUver  up  o«rfelvi-s 
and  all  our  aftairs  to  the  difpofition  of  our  all-wife  Father,  whoTior 
enly  out  of  prerogative,  but  becaufeof  his  goodnefs,  vvifdom,  and 
trutli,  ought  to  be  reiigned  unto  by  his  creatures,  efpecial'y  thofe 
who  are  children  of  his  begetting  through  the  fpirit,  &c. 

T4  Hr 
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C  H  A  p.  He  was  refolved  to  concert  meafures  with  the  French 
i^___^^_^_.^^_;^  court  for  the  final  conquefl  and  partition  of  the  Low. 
Z638.       Countries"^.    Had  he  lived  much  longer,  and  main- 
tained  his  authority  in  England,  fo  chimerical,  or 
rather  fo  dangerous  a  project  would  certainly  have 
been  carried  into   execution.     And   this  firft  and 
principal   ftep    towards    more    extenfive    conqueil, 
which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has  never 
yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,   fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  enterprifmg,  though  unfi^ilful,   poli- 
tics of  Cromwel.  (-^'^ 
During  thefe  tranfa£lions,  great  demonflratiofts 
of  mutual  friendihip  and  regard  pailed  between  the 
French  king  and  the  proteftor^     Lord  Fauconberg, 
Cromwel's   fon-in-law,    was  difpatched   to   Louis, 
then  in  the  camp  before  Dunkirk ;  and  was  received 
•With  the  regard  ufually  paid  to  foreign  princes  by 
the  French  coui't ".     Mazarine  fent  to  London  his 
nephew  Mancini,  along  with  the  dul^e  of  Crequi;  and 
(ExpreiTed  his  regret,  that  his  urgent   affairs  fiiould 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had  long  wifhed 
for,  of  paying,  in  perfon,  his  refpecls  to  the  great- 
eft  man  in  the  world  °. 

The  protedor  reaped  little  fatisfaclion  from  the 
fuccefsofhis  arms  abroad  :  The  fituation  in  which 
he  flood  at  hom.e,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneafmefs 
and  inquietude.  His  adminiftration,  fo  expenfive 
both  by  mihtary  enterprizes  and  fecret  intelligence, 
-     '  bad  exhaufled  his  revenue,  and  involved   him  in  a 

confiderable  debt.    The  royalifls,  he  heard,  had  re- 
'  newed  their  confpiracies  for  a  general  infurreclion  ; 
and  Orm.ond  was  fecretly  come  over  with  a  view  of 

,.. .  F'  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  762.  "  Ibid.  vel.  vii.  p.  i?i.  .158. 

-  **,  in  reality  the  pardijial  had  not  entertained  fp  high  an  idea  of 
Cromwel.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  fortunate  madiii.in.  Viede 
Cromwel  p.ir  Riguenet.  See  alio  Carte's  Cofledtion,  vol.  ii:p.  81. 
Giimble'e  Life  of  Monk,  p.  93,  Wwdd'a  Miftake  in  O.  Cromwel.- 

■;0  concerting 
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concerting  meafures  for  the  execution  of  this  pro-  chap. 
jed.  Lord  Fairfax,  fir  vVilliam  Walkr,  and  many  ^^V. 
heads  of  the  prefbyterians,  had  fecretly  entered  into  i^'^s. 
the  engagement.  Even  the  army  was  infefted  with 
the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent ;  and  fome  fudden 
and  dangerous  eruption  was  every  moment  to  be 
dreaded  from  it.  No  hopes  remained,  after  his 
violent  breach  with  the  laft  parliament,  that  he 
fhould  ever  be  able  to  eftablilh,  with  general  con- 
fent,  a  legal  fettlement,  or  temper  the  military  with 
any  mixture  of  civil  authority. ,  All  his  arts  and  po- 
licy were  exhaufled  ;  and  having  fo  often,  by  fraud 
and  falfe  pretences,  deceived  every  party,  and  al- 
moft  every  individual,  he  could  no  longer  hope,  by 
repeating  the  fame  profeffions,  to  meet  with  equal 
confidence  and  regard. 

However  zealous  the  royalills,  their  confplracy 
took  not  efFeft :  Willis  difcovered  the  whole  to 
the  proteftor.  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he 
deemed  himfelf  fortunate  to  have  efcaped  fo  vigilant 
an  adminift ration.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  into 
prifon.  A  high  court  of  juftice  was  anew  erefted  for 
the  trial  of  thofe  criminals  whofe  guilt  was  moil  ap- 
parent. NotwirhHanding  the  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority by  the  laft  parliament,  the  protedor  .could 
not  as  yet  trull  to  an  unbialTed  jury.  Sir  Henry 
Slingfby,  and  Dr.  Huet,  were  condemned  and  be- 
headed. Mordaunt,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borow,  narrowly  efcaped.  The  numbers  for  his 
condemnation  and  his  acquittal  were  equal ;  and  jull 
as  the  fentencewas  pronounced  in  his  favour,  colo- 
nel Pride,  who  was  refolved  to  condemn  him,  came 
into  court,  Alhton,  Storey,  and  Beltley,  were 
hanged  in  different  ftreets  of  the  city. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Millenarians  in  the  army 

flruck  Cromwel  with   ftill    greater    apprehenfions. 

Harrifon  and  the    other  difcarded  officers  of  that 

|)arty  could  not,  remain  at  reft.    Stimulated  equally 

*  by 
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^  ^"x)  ^'  ^''^'  ^'C'^'cnge,  by  ambition,  and  by  confcience,  they 
K^^,,.^,^  ftill  harboured  in  their  bread  fome  defperate  pro- 
165^,  jett  \  and  there  wanted  not  officers  in  the  army, 
who,  from  like  motives,  were  difpofed  to  fecond  all 
their  undertakings.  The  levellers  and  agitators  had 
been  encouraged  by  Cromwel  to  interpofe  with 
their  advice  in  all  political  dehberations ;  and  he  had 
even  pretended  to  honour  many  of  them  with  his 
intimate  friendfhip,  while  he  conduced  his  daring 
enterprizes  againft  the  king  and  the  parliament.  It 
was  a  ufual  practice  with  him,  in  order  to  fami- 
liarize himfelf  the  more  with  the  agitators,  who 
were  commonly  corporals  cr  ferjeants,  to  take  them 
to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations, to  difcufs  tvogether  their  projefts  and 
principles,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Having 
aiTumed  the  dignity  of  proteftor,  he  excluded  them 
from  all  his  councils,  and  had  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  to  indulge  them  any  farther  in  their  wont- 
ed familiarities.  Among  thole  who  were  enraged  at 
this  treatment  was  Sexby,  an  active  agitator,  who 
710V/  employed  againfl:  him  all  that  reftlefs  induftry 
which  had  formerly  been  exerted  in  his  favour.  He 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence 
with  Spain  ;  and  Cromwel,  who  knew  the  dlflem- 
pers  ot  the  army,  was  juftly  afraid  of  fome  mutiny, 
to  which  a  day,  an  hour,  an  inftant,  might  provide 
leaders. 

Of  aflaffinations  likewife  he  was  apprehenfive, 
from  the  zealous  fpirit  which  actuated  the  foldiers. 
Sindercome  had  undertaken  to  murder  him  ;  and, 
by  the  moft  unaccountable  accidents,  had  often 
•  been  prevented  from  executing  his  bloody  purpofe; 
His  defign  was  difcovered  ;  but  the  protector  could 
never  find  the  bottom  of  the  enterprife,  nor  detect 
any  of  his  accomplices.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  ; 
arid  notwithftanding  the  general  odium  attending 
that  .crime,  notwithftanding  the  clear  and  full  proof 
7  of 
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of  his  guilt,  fo  little  conviaion  prevailed  of  the  pro-  CHAP, 
tenor's  right  to  the  fupreme  government,   it  was       ^ 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  p  that  this  confpirator  was 
condemned.  When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his 
execution,  he  was  found  dead ;   from  poifon,  as  is 
fuppofed,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taken. 

The  protector  might  better  have  fupported  thofe 
fears  and  apprehenfions  which  the  public  diilempers 
occafioned,   had   he  enjoyed  any  do  medic  fatisfiic- 
tion,  or  poifefTed  any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, in  whofe  bofom  he  could  fafely  have  unloaded 
his  anxious  and  corroding  cares.     But  Fleetwood, 
his  fon-in-law,  actuated  by  the  wildeft  zeal,  began 
to  eftrange  himfelf  from  him  ;  and  was  enraged  to 
difcover  that  Cromwel,  in  all   his   enterprifes,  had 
entertained  views  of  promoting  his   own  grandeur, 
more  than  of  encouraging  piety  and  religion,  of 
which  he  made  fuch  fervent  profefTions.     His  eldeft 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  re- 
publican   principles    fo  vchem.epit,    that    {lie    could 
not  with  patience  behold  power  lodged  in  a  llngle 
perfon,  even  in  her  indulgent  father.     His  other 
daughters  were  no  lefs  prejudiced  in  favour  ot  the 
royal   caufe,  and   regretted  the    violences  and   ini- 
quities into  which,  they  thought,  their  family  had 
fo    unhappily,  been    tranfported.      Above    all,  the 
ficknefs  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  a 
lady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues  and  amiable 
accompliflrments,  depreffed  his  anxious  mind,  and 
poifoned  all  his  enjoyments.     She  had  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  Dr.  Huet  lately  executed  ;    and 
being  refufed  his  pardon,    the  melancholy  of  her 
temper,  increafed   by  her    diflempered  body,    had 
prompted  her  to  lament  to   her  father  all  his  fan- 
guinary  meafures,  and  urge  him  to  compundion 
foi  thofe  heinous  crimes  into  which  his  fatal  ambi- 
tion had  betrayed  him.     Her  death,  which  followed 

P  Thurloc,  vol.  vl.  p.  53. 
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c  HA  P.  foon  after,  gave  new  edge  to  every  word  which  ihe 

,^^^,^_^_|^  had  uttered. 
j6^i?.  All  compofure  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled 

from  the  protector  :  He  felt  that  the  grandeur 
which  he  had  attained  with  fo  much  guilt  and  cou- 
rage, could  not  enfure  him  that  tranquillity  which 
it  belongs  to  virtue  alone,  and  moderation,  fully  to 
afcertain.  Overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  public 
'  affairs,  dreading  perpetually  fome  fatal  accident  in 
-  his  diftempered  government,  feeing  nothing  around 
him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged  enemies, 
poSeffing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  refling  his 
title  on  no  principle,  civil  or  rejigious,  he  found 
his  power  to  depend  on  fo  delicate  a  poife  of  fac- 
tions and  interefts,  as  the  fmallefl  event  was  able, 
without  a.ny  preparation,  in  a  moment  to  overturn. 
Death  too,  which,  with  fuch  fignai  intrepidity  he 
had  braved  in  die  field,  being  incelTantly  threatened 
by  the  poinards  of  fanatical  or  interefled  affallins, 
was  ever  prefent  to  his  terrified  apprehenfion,  and 
haunted  him  in  every  fcene  of  bufmefs  or  repofe. 
Each  aftion  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under 
which  he  laboured.  The  afped  of  flrangers  was  un- 
eafy  to  him  :  With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he 
furveyed  every  face  to  which  he  was  not  daily  ac- 
cuilomed.  He  never  moved  a  ftep  without  ftrong 
guards  attending  him  :  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  farther  fecured  himfelf  by  ofienfive 
weapons,  a  fword,  falchion,  and  piftols,  which  he 
always  carried  about  him.  He  returned  from  no 
place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which 
he.  went.  Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry 
and  precipitation.  Seldom  he  flept  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber  :  And  he  never 
let  it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber  he  in-*' 
tended  to  choofe,  nor  entruiled  himfelf  in  any 
vvliich  was  not  provided  with  back  doors,  at  which 
,  Centinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified  him, 
while  he  refleded  on  his  numerous^  unknown,  and 
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implacable  enemies:  Solitude  aflonifned  him,  by  c  hap. 
withdrawing  that  protection  which  he  found  fo  ne-  v.,^..,.,.^,^ 
ceffary  for  his  fecurity.  1658. 

His  body  alfo,  from  the  contagion  of  his  anxious  fl^^^^^'°^ 
mind,  began  to  be  affe6led ;  and  his  health  feemed  tefto™' 
fenfibly  to  decline.  He  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever, 
which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague.  For  the  fpace 
of  a  weeki,  no  dangerous  fymptoms  appeared ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad.  At  length  the  fexer  increafed,  and  he 
himfelf  began  to  entertain  fome  thoughts  of  death, 
and  to  cafl  his  eye  towards  that  future  exiflence, 
whofe  idea  had  once  been  intimately  prefent  to  him ; 
though  fmce,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs,  and  in  the 
fhock  of  wars  and  fadions,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been 
confiderably  obliterated.  He  aiked  Goodwin,  one 
of  his  preachers,  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the 
eled  could  never  fall  or  fuffer  a  final  reprobation. 
*'  Nothing  more  certain,"  replied  the  preacher. 
"  Then  am  I  fafe,'*  faid  the  protector :  "  For  I 
"  am  fure  that  once  I  was  in  a  itate  of  grace.*' 

His  phyficians  were  fenlible  of  the  perilous  con- 
dition to  which  his  diflemper  had  reduced  him : 
But  his  chaplains,  by  their  prayers,  vifions,  and  re- 
velations, fo  buoyed  up  his  hopes,  that  he  began 
to  believe  his  life  out  of  all  danger.  A  favourable 
anfwer,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  returned  by 
heaven  to  the  petitions  of  all  the  godly ;  and  he 
relied  on  their  afleverations  much  more  than  on 
the  opinion  of  the  mod  experienced  phyficians, 
"  I  tell  you,"  he  cried  with  confidence  to  the  latter, 
"  I  tell  you,  I  Ihall  not  die  of  this  diftemper :  I  am 
•*  well  affured  of  my  recovery.  It  is  promifed  by 
*'  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my  fupplications,  but  to 
*'  thoTe  of  men  who  hold  a  Itrider  commerce  and 
*'  more  intimate  correfpondence  with  him.  Ye 
"  may  have  fkill  in  your  profeffion  ;  but  nature  can 
*^  do  more  than  all  the  phyficians  in  the  world,  and 

1  ,  <C       Qq^ 
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CHAP.  *'  God  is  far  above  nature  i/'  Nay,'  to  fuch  a  de- 
Lxi.  gj-gg  Qf  madnefs  did  their  enthufiaflic  afiurances 
i6j8.  mount,  that,  upon  a  fall  day,  which  was  obferved 
en  his  account  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Whitehall,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray  for  his  healthy 
as  give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which 
they  had  received  of  his  recovery.  He  himfelf  was 
overheard  offering  up  his  addrefles  to  heaven  ;  and 
fo  far  had  the  iliulions  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over 
the  plained  dictates  of  natural  morality,  that  he  af- 
fumed  more  the  character  of  a  mediator,  in  inter- 
ceding for  his  people,  than  that  of  a  criminal,  whofe 
atrocious  violation  of  fecial  duty  had,  from  every 
tribunal,  human  and  divine,  merited  the  feverefl 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a 
mora  fatal  afped ;  and  the  phyficians  were  obliged 
to  break  filence,  and  to  declare,  that  the  protedor 
could  not  furvive  the  nest  fit  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  The  council  was  alarmed.  A  depu- 
tation v/as  fent  to  know  his  will  v^ith  regai^d  to  his 
fucceflbr.  His  fenfes  were  gone,  and  he  could  not 
now  exprefs  his  intentions.  Tliey  afked  him  whe- 
ther he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldeft  fon,  Richard, 
fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  prpte6torfhip.  A  fimple 
affirmative  was,  or  feemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him. 
Soon  after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very  day 
which  he  had  always  confidered  as  the  mod  fortu- 

His  death,  nate  for  him,  he  expired.  A  violent  tempeft,  which 
immediately  fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubje(ft 
of  difcourfe  to  the  vulgar.  His  partifans,  as  well 
as  his  enemies,  were  fond  of  remarking  thi§  event ; 
and  each  of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences, 
to  interpret  it  as  a  coniirmation  of  their  particular 
prejudices. 

and  cha-  i^fi-^   writers,    attached  to  the  memory   of  this 

rafter.       wonderful  perfon,  make  his  character  with  regard  to 

^  Bates  :  See  alio  Thiuloe,  vol.  vji.  p.  ^55.  416. 
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abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  mod  extravagant  pane-  chap. 
gyric :  His  enemies  form  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  ,^1.^^ 
his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  mod  virulent       16355. 
invective.     Both  of  them,  it  mud  be  confefled,  are 
fupported  by  fuch  driking  circumdances  in  his  con- 
dud  and  fortune  as  bedow  on  their  reprefentation  a 
great  air  of  probability.     "  What  can  be  more  ex- 
*'  traordinary,"   It  is  laid  %  "  than  that  a  perlbn  of 
"  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  emi- 
"  nent   qualities   of  body,  -which  have  fometimes, 
"  nor  fliining  talents  of  mind,  which  have  often, 
"  raifed  men  to  the  highed  dignities,  fhould  have 
"  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  exe- 
*'  cute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the  fubverting  one  of 
"  the  mod  ancient  and  bed  edablidied  monarchies 
''  in  the  world  ?  Th::t  he  diould  have  the  power  and 
"  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  mader  to  an  open 
"  and  infamous  death  ?  Should  banilh  that  nume- 
*'  rous  and  drongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  thefe 
"  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  parlia- 
*'  ment,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be    re- 
"  tained  ?  Trample .  too   upon  that  parliament    In 
^'  their  turn,  and  fcornfuliy  expel  them  as  foorf  as 
"  they  gave  him  ground  of  diflatisfaclion  ?  Erect 
"  in  their  place  the  dominion  of  the  faints,  and  give 
"  reality   to    the  mod  vifionary    idea,    which  the 
"  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able 
"  to  entertain  ?  Supprefs  again  that  monder  in  its 
"  infancy,    and   openly  iet   up   himfelf  above   all 
"  things  that  ever  were  called  fovereign  in  England  ? 
"  Overcome  lird  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  a.nd  all 
"  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties 
""^  patiently  for  a  while,  and  command  them  victo- 
"  rioufly  at  lad  ?  Overrun  each  corner  of  the  three 
*'  nations,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facility,  both  the 
"  riches   of   the  fouth,   and  the   poverty   of  the 

*■  CowJ^y's  Difcourfcs:  This  paflage  is  altered  in  fume  particular* 
/roin  the  original. 

**  north  ?  • 
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CHAP.  f<  north  ?  Be  feared  and  courted  Ly  all  foreign 
x^^,.,,^^  ''  princes,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of 
i6j2.  "  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
"  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  with  the 
"  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjedion  a 
^'  warlike  and  difcontented  nation,  by  means  of  a 
"  mutinous  army?  Command  a  mutinous  army  by 
"  means  of  feditious  and  factious  officers  ?  Be  hum- 
'^  bly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleafed, 
"  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as 
*'  mailer  of  thofe  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be 
*^  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  eflates  and  lives  of  three 
*'  nations  as  much  at  his  diipofal  as  was  once  the 
*'  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble 
'*  and  liberal  in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And  laftly 
*^  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  parti- 
*'  cular  of  his  glory),  with  one  word  bequeath  all 
''  this  power  and  fplendour  to  his  pofterity?  Die 
"  pofleiTed  of  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ? 
*'  Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than 
"  regal  folemnity ;  and  leave  a  name  behind  him 
"  jiot  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole  world  j 
*'  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  might 
*'  it  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  fhort  line 
*«  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  (Iretched  out  to  the 
*^  extent  of  his  immortal  defigns  ?'* 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  pifture, 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand  :  I  fhall  only  endea- 
vour to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous; 
a  circumftance,  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much 
ground  for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  the  circumftance  of  Cromwel's  life,  in  which 
his  abilities  ai^e  principally  difcoyered,  is  his  rifing 
from  a  private  llation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many 
■*  rivals,  fo  much  advanced  before  him,  to  a  high  com- 

mand ard  authority  in  the  army.  His  great  courage, 
his  fignal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and 
addrefsj  were  all  requifite  for  this  important  acquifi- 

tion. 
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tion.     Yet  will  not  this  proniotion  appear  the  effect  c  11  A  P, 
of  fupernatural  abilities,  when  we  confider,  that  Fair-      ^^~^' 
fax  himfelf,  a  private  gentleman,  who  had  not  the      i^rg. 
advantage  of  a  feat  in  parhament,  had,  through  the 
fame  fleps,  attained  even  a  fuperior  rank,  and,  if 
endued  with  common  capacity  and  penetration,  had 
been  able  to  retain  it.     To  incite  fuch  an  army  to 
Rebellion  againfl   the  parliament,  required  no  un-» 
common  art  or  indultry :    To    have  kept   them  in 
obedience  had  been  the   more   difficult  enterprife. 
'  When  the  breach  was  once  formed  between  the  m'u 
litary  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and  abfolute  au- 
thority, from  that  moment,    is  devolved  on  the  ge- 
neral ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleafed  to  employ 
artifice  or  policy,  it  m,av  be  regarded,  on  mod  oc« 
cafions,  as  great  condefcenfion,  if  not  as  fuperfluous 
caution.     That    Cromwel  was  ever   able   really   to 
blind  or  over-reach  either  the  king  or  the  republi- 
cans, does  not  appear :   As  they  polfeffed  no  means 
of  refifting  the  force  under  his  command,  they  were 
glad  to  temporife  with  him,  and,  by  feeming  to  be 
deceived,  wait  for  opportunities   of  freeing   them* 
felves  from  his  dominion.     If  he  fetluced  the  mili- 
tary fanatics,    it  is  to  be  confidered,    that  their   in- 
terefts  and  his  evidently  concurred,  that  their  igno-^. 
ranee  and  low  education  expofed  them  to  the  groffeil 
impofition,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  at  bottom  as 
frantic  an  enthufiaft  as  the  worfl  of  them,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed  but  to  dif- 
play  thofe  vulgar  and  ridiculous   habits,  which  he 
had  early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a 
value.     An  army  is  fo  forcible,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  coarfe   a   weapon,  that  any   hand,    which 
wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity,    perform 
any  operation,   and  attain  any  afcendant,  in  humaii 
fociety. 

The  domeffcic  adminiflration  of  Cromwel,  though 
it  difcovers  great  abilities,  was  conduced  without 
any  plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  Per- 
VoL,  VIL  y  hapsy,   ■ 
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C  H_A  p.  haps,  his  difficult  fituatlon  admitted  of  neither.  His 
^  ^^-  foreign  enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were 
''^'C*~^  pernicious  to  national  intereft,  and  feem  more  the 
refult  of  impetuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than 
of  cool  forefight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent 
perfonage,  however,  he  was  in  many  refpeds,  and 
even  a  fuperior  genius  ;  but  unequal  and  irregular 
in  his  operations.  And  though  not  defeftive  in  any 
talent,  except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which 
in  him  were  moil:  admirable,  and  which  moft  con- 
tributed to  his  maivellous  fuccefs,  were  the  magna- 
nimous refolution  of  his  enterprifes,  and  his  peculiar 
dexterity  in  difcovering  the  characters,  and  prac- 
tifinp-  on  the  weakneffes  of  mankind. 

O 

If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwel 
with  that  indulgence  v^hich  is  due  to  the  blindnefs 
and  infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  ihall  not  be 
inclined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  re- 
proaches as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw 
upon  it.  "Amidft  the  paiTions  and  prejudices  of  that 
period,  that  he  fhould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to 
the  royal  caufe,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fince, 
even  at  prefent,  forne  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  queliion,  with  regard 
to  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  mofi  atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  v.-as  to  him 
covered  under  a.  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and 
fanatical  illufions  ;  and  it  is  not  impoifible,  but  he 
might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  moft  nae- 
ritorlous  action  that  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeft  of  neceffity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee,  how  the 
various  factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  re- 
Ifrained,  Vv^ithout  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as 
a  fon,  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to 
no  confiderable  cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit 
praife.    And,  upon  the  whole,  his  chara(^er  does 

not 
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not  appear  more  extraordinary  and  unufual  by  the  C  ha  p. 
mixture  of  fo  much  absurdity  with  fo  much  pene-  ^^l\j 
tration,  than  by  his  tempering  fuch  violent  ambition  1658. 
and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with  fo  much  regard  to 
juftice  and  humanity. 
.  Cromwel  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died.  He  was  of  a  robufl:  frame  of  body, 
and  of  a  manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeable  afpeft. 
He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and  Flenry ;  and 
three  daughters,  one  married  to  general  Fleetwood, 
another  to  lord  Fauconberg,  a  third  to  lord  Rich. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  young.  His  mother 
lived  till  after  he  was  protestor ;  and,  contrary  to 
her  orders,  he  buried  her  with  great  pomp  in  Weft- 
minfler  Abbey.  She  could  not  be  perfuaded  that 
his  power  or  perfon  was  ever  in  fafety.  At  every 
noife  which  fhe  heard,  flie  exclaimed,  that  her  fon 
was  murdered ;  and  was  never  fatisfied  that  he  was 
alive,  if  fhe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits  from 
him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her  fru- 
gality and  induftry,  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu- 
merous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon, 
which  llie  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence 
Cromwel,  in  the  inve6lives  of  that  age,  is  often 
fligmatifed  wath  the  name  of  the  brewer,  Ludlow, 
by  way  of  infult,  mentions  the  great  acceflion,  which 
he  would  receive  to  his  royal  revenues  upon  his 
mother's  death,  who  poirefTed  a  jointure  of  fixty 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eflate.  She  was  of  a  good 
family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart  :  remotely  allied,  as 
is  by  fome  fuppofed,  to  the  royal  family. 


U  2 
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CHAP.     LXIL 

Richard  acknowledged proiecf or- ^A parliament - 

Cabal  of  Wallingford  Houfe Richard  depofed 

—Long  parliament    or  Rump  rejlored Con- 

/piracy    of  the    royaUfts Infurre6fion Sup- 

preffed Parliament    expelled Committee    of 

Jafeiy Foreign   affairs General   Monk- • 

Monk  declares  for  the  parliament Parliament 

reflored — ^-Monk  enters  London,    declares  for  a 

free  parliament Secluded  memhers  reflored 

Long    parliament     dijfohed New    parliament 

"—-   The  Refloration Manner i  and  arts. 

CHAP.  A  LL  the  arts  of  Cromwel's  policy  had  been  fo 
-^•^"-  l^  often  pradifed,  that  they  began  to  lofe  their 
j^^g.  eftecl ;  and  his  power,  inftead  of  being  confirmed 
by  time  and  fuccefs,  feemed  every  day  to  become 
more  uncertain  and  precarious.  His  friends  the 
mod  clofely  conneded  with  him^,  and  his  counfel- 
lors  the  mod  triifted,  were  entering  ■  into  cabals 
againfl  his  authority  ;  and,  with  ail  his  penetration 
into  the  characters  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any 
minifters  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Men  of  probity 
and  honour,  he  knev/,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  an  ufurpation  violent  and  illegal : 
Thofe  who  were  free  from  the  reflraint  of  principle, 
might  betray,  from  interefl,  that  caufe,  in  which, 
from  no  better  motives,  they  had  inlifted  themfelves. 
Even  thofe  on  whom  lie  conferred  any  favour, 
never  deemed  the  recompenfe  an  equivalent  for  the 
facrifices  v.hich  they  made  to  obtain  it :    Whoever 

was 
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was  refufed  any  demand,  juftified  his  anger  by  the  CHAP, 
fpecious  colours  of  confcience  and  of  duty.     Such  ^^^^^j!lj 
difficulties  furrounded  the  protedlor,  that  his  dying      ,5^8, 
at  fo  critical  a  time  is  efteemed  by  many  the  moft 
fortunate  circumftance  that  ever  attended  him  j  and 
it  was  thought,  that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity 
could  not  much  longer  have  extended  his  ufurped 
adminiftration. 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  v^^hich 
conduced  the  government,  every  one  expefted  a 
fudden  diffolution  of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed 
fabric.  Richard,  a  young  man  of  no  experience, 
educated  in  the  country,  accuflomed  to  a  retired 
life,  unacquainted  with  the  officers,  and  unknow^n 
to  them,  recommended  by  no  military  exploits,  en- 
deared by  no  familiarities,  could  not  long,  it  was 
thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father 
had  acquired  by  fo  many  valorous  achievements 
and  fuch  fignal  fucceifes.  And  when  it  w-as  obferv- 
ed,  that  he  poffefied  only  the  virtues  of  private  life, 
which  in  his  fituation  were  fo  many  vices  ;  that  in- 
dolence, incapacity,  irrefolution,  attended  his  facility 
and  good  nature  ;  the  various  hopes  of  men  were 
excited  by  the  expcftation  of  fome  great  event  or 
revolution.  For  fome  time,  however,  the  public 
was  difappointed  in  this  opiaion.  The  council  re-  Ri^^J^ard 
cognifed  the  fucceffion  of  Richard  :  Fieetw'ood,  in  fearer*" 
whofe  I'avour,  it  was  fuppofed,  Cromwel  had  for-  protester,, 
meriy  made  a  will,  renounced  all  claim  or  preten- 
fion  to  the  protevlorfhip :  Henry,  Richard's  brother, 
who  governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  enfured  hiiu 
the  obedience  of  that  kingdom  :  Monk,  whofe  autho- 
rity was  well  ellabliihed  in  Scotland,  being  much 
attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwel,  immediately 
proclaimed  the  new  protedor :  The  army,  every 
vyhere,  the  fleet,  acknovv'ledged  his  title :  Above 
ninety  addrefles,  from  the  counties  and  mofl  confi- 
derable  corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  accef- 
IIqBj  in  all  the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance  :  Foreign 
U  3  miniltevs 
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minillers  were  forward  In  paying  him- the  ufual 
compliments :  And  Richard,  whofe  moderate,  un- 
ambitious character  never  would  have  led  him  to 
contend  for  empire,  was  tem^pted  to  accept  of  fo 
rich  an  inheritance,  which  feemed  to  be  tendered  to 
him  by  the  confent  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  found  necefiary  to  call  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  furnifh  fuppiies,  both  for  the  ordinary  ad- 
miniftration,  and  for  fulfilling  thofe  engagemicnts 
with  foreign  princes,  particularly  Sweden,  into  which 
the  late  protestor  had  entered.  In  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing greater  influence  in  eleftions,  the  ancient  right 
was  reflored  to  all  the  fmall  boroughs  ;  and  the 
counties  were  allowed  no  more  than  their  ufual 
members.  The  houfe  of  peers,  or  the  other  houfe, 
confifted  of  the  fame  perfons  that  had  been  appointed 
by  Oliver. 

All  the  commons,  at  firft,  figned,  without  hefi- 
tation,  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  prefent  go- 
vernment. They  next  proceeded  to  examine  the 
humble  petition  and  ad-vice  ;  and  after  great  oppofi- 
tion  and  many  vehement  debates,  it  was  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court-party  to 
confirm  it.  An  acknov*"ledgment  too  of  the  an- 
thority  of  the  other  houfe  was  extorted  from  them  ; 
though  it  was  refolved  not  to  treat  this  houfe  of 
peers  with  any  greater  refpecl  than  they  fliould  re- 
turn to  the  commons.  A  declaration  was  alio  made, 
that  the  edablifnment  of  the  other  houfe  fhould  no 
wife  prejudice  the  right  of  fuch  of  the  ancient  peers 
as  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to 
the  parliament.  But  in  all  thefe  proceedings,  the 
oppofition  among  the  commons  was  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  debates  were  fo  much  prolonged,  that  all 
bufmefs  was  retarded,  and  great  alarm  given  to  the 
partifans  of  the  young  protector. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangers  were  juftiy  apprehended.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood, 

brother- 
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brother-in-law  to  the  protedor,  were  entering  into  C  H^A  P 
cabals  againfl:  him.     No  character  in  human  fociety 
is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  fanatic  ;  becaufe,       1659 
if  attended  with  weak  judgment,  he  is  expofed  to 
the  fuggeflions  of  others  ;  if  fupported  by  more  dif- 
cernment,  he  is  entirely  governed  by  his  own  illu- 
fions,  which  fanftify  his  rnoft  felfifh  views  and  paf- 
fions.     Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  fpecies ;    and 
as  he  was  extremely  addifted  to  a  republic,  and  even 
to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  it 
was  eafy  for  thofe,    who  had  infmuated  themfelves 
into   his  confidence,    to  inflil  difgufl:s   againil  the 
dignity  of  protestor.     The  whole  republican  party 
in  the  army,    which  was   ftill   confiderable,    Fitz, 
Mafon,  Mofs,  Farley,  united  themfelves  to  that  ge- 
neral.    The  officers  too  of  the  fame  party,  whom 
Cromwel  had  difcarded,  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich, 
Okey,  Alured,  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that 
authority,  which  had  been  only  for  a  time  fufpended. 
A  party  likewife,  who  found  themfelves  eclipfed  in 
Richard's  favour,  Sydenham,  Kelfey,  Berry,  Haines, 
joined  the  cabaF  of  the  others.     JEven  Defborow, 
the  protestor's  uncle,  lent  his  authority  to  that  fac- 
tion.    But  above  all,    the  intrigues   of  Lambert, 
who  was  now  roufed  from  his  retreat,  inflamed  all 
thofe  dangerous  humours,  and  threatened  the  nation 
with  fome  great  convulfion.     The  difcontented  of- 
•  ficers    eftablifhed   their    meetings    in    Fleetwood's 
apartments  ;    and  becaufe  he  dwelt  in  Wallingford- 
houfe,  the  party  received  a  denomination  from  that 
place. 

Richard,    who  polTefTed  neither  refolution  nor  S^f  °^ 
penetration,  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  unguarded  tbrd- ' 
confent  for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  I'oufe. 
might  make  him  propofals,  as  they  pretended,  for 
the'good  of  the  army.     No  fooner  were  they  affem- 
bled  than  they  voted  a  remonllrance.     They  there 
lamented,  that  the  good  old  caufcj  as  they  termed  it, 
U  4  that 
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CHAP,  that  is,  the  caufe  for  which  they  had  engaged  againfl 
^^_'  '  the  late  king,  was  entirely  negleded  ;  and  they  pro- 
16^^.  pofed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power 
fhould  be  entrufted  to  fome  perfon,  in  whom  they 
might  all  confide.  The  city  militia,  influenced  by 
two  aldermen,  Tichburn  and  Ireton,  exprefled  the 
fame  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  good  old  caufe. 

The  protestor  was  juftly  alarmed  at  thofe  move- 
ments among  the  officers.  The  perfons  in  whom 
he  chiefly  confided,  were,  all  of  them,  excepting 
Broghill,  men  of  civil  charafters  and  profeffions ; 
Fiennes,  Thurloe,  Whitlocke,  V/olfey ;  who 
could  only  affifl  him  with  their  advice  and  opinion. 
He  poflelied  none  of  thofe  arts  which  were  proper 
to  gain  an  enthufiaftic  aimy.  Murmurs  being 
thrown  out  againft  fome  promotions  which  he  had 
made.,  Wqidd  you  have  me^  faid  he,  -prefer  none  but 
the  godly?  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldfhy^  continued  he, 
ivho  can  Jieither  fray  nor  preach  \  yet  ivill  I  trufi 
hbn  before  ye  all  \  This  imprudence  gave  great 
offence  to  the  pretended  faints.  The  other  qualities 
of  the  protedor  were  correfpondent  to  thefe  fenti- 
ments :  He  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  generous 
difpofition.  Some  of  his  party  Oifering  to  put  an 
end  to  thofe  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he 
declared,  that  he  would  not  purchafe  power  or  do- 
minion by  fuch  fanguinary  meafures. 

The  parliament  v/as  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  mi- 
litary cabals.  They  voted  that  there  fhould  be  no 
meeting  or  general  council  pf  officers,  except  with 
the  protedlor's  confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This 
vote  brought  affairs  immediately  to  a  rupture. 
The  officers  haftened  to  Richard,  and  demanded  of 
him  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament.  Defborow, 
SI  man  of  a  clownifb  and  brutal  nature,  threatened 
him,  if  he  fliouid  refufe  compliance.  The  pro- 
te^or   wanted   the   refolution  to   deny,    and  pof- 
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fefled  little  ability  to  refift.     The  parliament  u'as  chap. 
diffolved  ;  and  by  the  fame  a£l,  the  protector  was,      ^^^- 
by  every  one,    confidered  as  efFeftually  dethroned.      ^(^ 
Soon  after,  he  figned  his  demiffion  in  form.  April  22, 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  jepof^d. 
with  the  fame  moderate  difpofition  as  Richard  ;  but 
as  he  pofleffed  more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  might  make  refiftance.  His 
popularit)!  in  Ireland  was  great  ;  and  even  his  per- 
fqnal  authority,  notwithflanding  his  youth,  was 
confiderable.  Had  his  ambition  been  very  eager, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  diflurbance : 
But  being  threatened  by  fir  Hardrefs  Waller,  colo- 
nel John  Jones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly 
refigned  his  command,  and  retired  to  England. 
He  had  once  entertained  thoughts,  which  he  had 
not  relbiution  to  execute,  of  proclaiming  the  king 
in  Dublin  \ 

Thus  fell  fuddenly,  and  from  an  enormous 
height,  but  by  a  rare  fortune,  without  any  hurt  or 
injury,  the  family  of  the  Cromwels.  Richard  con- 
tinued to  pofl'efs  an'eftate  which  was  moderate,  and 
burthened  too  with  a  large  debt,  which  he  had  con- 
trafled  for  the  Interment  of  his  father.  After  the 
reltoraiion,  though  he  remained  unmolefled,  he 
thought  proper  to  travel  for  fome  years ;  and  at 
Pezenas  in  Languedoc  he  was  introduced,  under  a 
borrowed  name,  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  That 
prince,  talking  of  Englifh  affairs,  broke  out  into 
admiration  of  Cromwel's  courage  and  capacity. 
**  But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  fellow,  Richard," 
faid  he,  "  what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could 
"  he  be  fuch  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no  greater 
*'  benefit  from  all  his  father's  crimes  and  fuqcelTes?'* 
Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  and  died;«not  till  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign.     His  focial  virtues,    more  va- 

»  Carte's  Colle«Jlipn3,  vol- ii.  p.  243. 
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c  HA  P.  luable  than  the  greateil:  capacity,  met  with  a  recom- 
^^J;;^^^  penfe,  more  precious  than  noify  fame,   and  more 
3  6j9.      fuitable,  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

The  council  of  ofncers,  now  poiTefTed  of  fupreme 
authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government 
they  fhould  eflablifh.  Many  of  them  feemed  in- 
clined to  exercife  the  power  of  the  fword  in  the 
mod  open  manner  ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  people  would  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to 
pay  taxes,  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  ;  it 
was  agreed  to  preferve  the  (hadow  of  civil  adminif- 
tration,  and  to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which 
had  been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  That  affembly 
could  not  be  difiblved,  it  was  afferted,  but  by  their 
own  confent ;  and  violence  had  interrupted,  but 
was  not  able  to  deftroy,  their  right  to  government. 
The  officers  alfo  expected  that,  as  thefe  members 
had  fufficiently  felt  their  own  weaknefs,  they  would 
he  contented  to  a£l  in  fubordination  to  the  military 
commanders,  and  would  thenceforth  allow  all  the 
authority  to  remain  where  the  power  was  fo  vifibly 
veiled. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  and 
propofed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  fhould  refume 
their  feats,  Lenthal  was  of  a  low,  timid  fpirit ; 
and  being  uncertain  what  iffue  might  attend  thefe 
meafures,  was  defirous  of  evading  the  propofal. 
He  replied,  that  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with 
the  defire  of  the  officers ;  being  engaged  in  a  buli- 
nefs  of  far  greater  importance  to  himfelf,  which  he 
could  not  omit  on  any  account,  becaufe  it  concerned 
the  falvation  of  his  own  foul.  The  officers  preifed 
him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was  preparing, 
he  faid,  to  participate  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  which 
he  refolved  to  take  next  Sabbath.  They  infifted, 
that  mercy  was  preferable  to  facriiice,  and  that  he 
Could  not  better  prepare  himfelf  for  that  great  duty, 
than  by  conrributing  to  the  public  fervice.  All  their 
remonflrances  had  no  effed.  However,  on  the  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  day,    the  fpeaker,  being  informed  that  a  chap. 
quorum  of  the  houfe  was  likely  to  meet,  thought     ^^^^' 
proper,  notwithflanding  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  as      jejg. 
Ludlow  obferves,  to  join  them  ;    and  the  houfe  im- 
mediately proceeded  upon  bufinefs.     The  feciuded 
members  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refume  their 
feats  among  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  parliament  were  fmall,  little  ,^°"S  ?»''- 
exceeding  fsventy  members  :  Their  authority  in  the  rump  rt- 
nation,  ever  fmce  they  had  been  purged  by  the  ftot'^'l- 
army,  was  extremely  diminilhed  ;  and  after  their 
expulfion  had  been  totally  annihilated  :  But  being 
all  of  them  men  of  violent  ambition  ;  fome  of  them 
men  of  experience  and  capacity ;  they  were  refolved, 
fmce  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  fufireme  authority, 
and  oblerved  that  fome  appearance  of  a  parliament 
was  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of  the  army,  not  to 
act  a  fubordinate  part  to  thofe  who  acknowledged 
themfelves  their  fervants.  They  chofe  a  council, 
in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  of  Walling- 
ford-houfe  Ihould  not  be  the  majority :  They  ap- 
pointed Fleetwood  heutenant-general,  but  inferted 
in  his  commifiion,  that  it  Ihould  only  continue  du- 
ring the  pleafure  of  the  houfe :  They  chofe  feven 
peifons  who  fhould  nominate  to  fuch  commands  as 
became  vacant :  And  they  voted,  that  all  commif- 
fions  fhould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker,  and  be 
affigned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  houfe.  Thefe 
precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  was  vifible,  gave 
great  difgufl  to  the  general  officers ;  and  their  dif- 
content  would  immediately  have  broken  out  into 
fome  refolution  fatal  to  the  parhament,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  apprehenfions  of  danger  from 
the  common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  confided  of  royalifls  and 
preibyterians ;  and  to  both  thefe  parties  the  domi- 
nion of  the  pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to 
the  lad  degree  odious.  When  that  aflembly  was 
expelled  by  Cromwel,  contempt  had  fucceeded  to 
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c  HA  p.  hatred  ;  and  no  referve  had  been  ufed  In  exprefling 
^^^^^'  ,  the  utmod  derifion  againft  th3  impotent  ambition 
1659.  ^'  thefe  ufurpers.  Seeing  them  reinftated  in  autho- 
rity, all  orders  of  men  felt  the  higheft  indignation  ; 
together  with  appreheniions,  left  fuch  tyrannical 
rulers  fhould  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
ilpon  their  enemies,  who  had  fo  openly  infulted 
them.  A  fecret  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made 
between  the  rival  parties  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that, 
burying  former  enmities  in  oblivion,  all  efforts 
flioulii  be  ufed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump  ;  fo 
they  called  the  parliament,  in  allufion  to  that  part 
of  the  animal  body.  The  prefbyterians,  fenfible, 
from  experience,  that  their  pafnon  for  liberty,  how^ 
ever  laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwarrantable 
exceffes,  were  willing  to  lay  afide  ancient  jealoufies, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  to  reflore  the  royal  family. 
The  nobility,  the  gentry  bent  their  paffionate  en^ 
deavours  to  the  fame  enterprife,  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  redeemed  from  flavery.  And  no 
man  was  fo  remote  from  party,  fo  indifferent  to 
pubhc  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  moft  ardent  wifhes 
for  the  diffoiution  of  that  tyranny  which,  whether  the 
civil  or  the  mihtary  part  of  it  were  confidered,  ap- 
peared equally  oppreffive  and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
Confpi-  MoRDAUNT,   who  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped  on 

racy o^ the  j-jig  j-yial  before  the  high-court  of  juftice,  feemed 
'^^^  '  ^'  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  pad  danger ;  and 
having,  by  his  refolute  behaviour,  obtained  the 
highefl  confidence  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  now 
become  the  centre  of  all  their  confpiracles.  In 
many  counties,  a  refolution  was  raken  to  rife  in 
arms.  Lord  Willcughby  of  Parham  and  fir  Ho- 
ratio Townfhend  undertook  to  fecure  Lynne  ;  ge^ 
neral  MalTey  engaged  to  feize  Glocefter  ;  L'ord 
Newport,  Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen,  confpired 
to  take  poffeffion  of  ShrewlT^ury  ;  fir  George  Booth 
of  Chefter ;  fir  Thomas  Middleton  of  North  Wales ; 
Arundel,  Polhr,  Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymputh 

and 
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and  Exeter.     A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execu-  chap. 
tipn  of  all  thefe  enterprifes.    And  the  king,  attended  ^^^"'^ 
by  the  duke  of  York,  had  fecretly  arrived  at  Calais,      1659. 
with  a  refolution  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  loyal  fubje£ts.     The  French  court  had  promifed 
to  fupply  him  with  a  fmall  body  of  forces,  in  order 
to  countenance  the  infurreclions  of  the  Englifh. 

This  combination  was  difconcerted  by  the  infide- 
lity of  fir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued 
with  the  parliament  the  fame  correfpondence  which 
he  had  begun  with  Cromwel.  He  had  engaged  to  re- 
veal all  confpiracieSj  fo  far  as  to  delfroy  their  effect ; 
but  referved  to  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  the  power  of 
concealing  the  confpirators.  He  took  care  never 
to  name  any  of  the  old,  genuine  cavaliers,  who  had 
zealoufly  adhered,  and  were  refolved  ftill  to  adhere, 
to  the  royal  caufe  in  every  fortune.  Thefe  men  he 
efleemed  ;  thefe  he  even  loved.  He  betrayed  only 
the  new  converts  among  the  preibyterians,  or  fuch 
lukewarm  royalifts,  as,  difcouraged  with  their  dif- 
appointments,  were  refojved  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  no  more  hazards.  A  lively  proof  how  impoffi- 
ble  it  is  even  for  the  mofi;  corrupted  minds  to 
diveft  themfelves  of  all  regard  to  morality  and 
fecial  duty ! 

Many  of  the  confpirators  in  the  different  coun-  -i^^f' 
ties  were  thrown  into  prifon  :  Others,  aftonifhed  at 
fuch  fymptoms  of  fecret  treachery,  left  their  houfes, 
or  remained  quiet :  The  mofl  tempeftuous  weather 
prevailed  during  the  whole  time  appointed  for  the 
rendezvoufes ;  infomuch  that  fome  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  join  their  friends,  and  others  w^ere  difmayed 
with  fear  and  fuperftition  at  an  incident  fo  unulual 
during  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  ail  the  projects,  the 
only  one  which  took  effect  was  that  of  fir  George 
Booth  for  the  feizing  of  Chefter.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  co- 
lonel  Morgan,    entered   into   this   enterprife.     Sir 

William 
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CHAP.  William  Middleton  joined  Booth  with  fome  troops 
LXii.     from    North-Wales  ;     and   the    malcontents   were 
16 CO.      powerful  enough  to  fubdue  all  in  that  neighbour- 
V     "^        hood  who  ventured  to  cppofe  them.     In  their  de- 
claration they  made  no  mention  of  the  king :  They 
only  demanded  a  free  and  full  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  jufily  alarmed.  How  com- 
buftible  the  materials,  they  well  knew  ;  and  the  fire 
was  now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  fa- 
mily eminently  prefbyterian ;  and  his  conjunclion 
with  the  royalifts  they  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
fymptom.  They  had  many  officers  whofe  fidelity 
they  could  more  depend  on  than  that  of  Lambert : 
But  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance  and  capa- 
city they  repofed  fuch  confidence.  They  commif- 
fioned  him  to  fupprefs  the  rebels.  He  made  incre- 
dible hafte.  Booth  imprudently  ventured  himfelf 
out  of  the  walls  of  Chefter,  and  expofed.  In  the 
open  field,  his  raw  troops  againft  thefe  hardy  vete- 
fupprcffed.  rans.  He  was  foon  routed  and  taken  prifoner.  His 
whole  army  was  difperfed.  And  the  parliament  had 
no  farther  occupation  than  to  fill  all  the  jails  with 
their  open  or  fecret  enemies.  Defigns  were  even 
entertained  of  tranrponing  tlie  loyal  families  to  Bar= 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies ;  left  they 
iliould  propagate  in  England  children  of  the  fame 
malignant  affeftions  with  themfelves. 

This  fuccefs  hailened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament. 
Lambert,  at  tha  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no 
lefs  dangerous  to  them  than  Booth.  A  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  fent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  w^ere 
em.ployed  by  him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.  At 
his  inftigation  they  drew  up  a  petition,  and  tranf- 
mitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a  weak  man,  and  an  honeft, 
if  fincerity  in  folly  deferve  that  honourable  name. 
The  import  of  this  petition  was,  that  Fleetwood 
ftould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lambert  ma- 
jor-general,   Delborow    lieutenant-general   of    the 

horfe, 
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horfe,  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot.     To  which  chap. 
a  demand  was  added,  that  no  officer  fhould  be  dif-     LXii. 
miffed  from  his  command  but  by  a  court- m.arrial.  ^(^ 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  imme- 
diately calhiered  Lambert,  Defborow,  Berry,  Clarke, 
Barrow,  Kelfey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig 
propofed  the  impeachment  of  Lambert  for  high 
treafon.  Fleetwood's  commiffion  was  vacated,  and 
the  command  of  the  army  was  vefted  in  feven  per- 
fons,  of  whom  that  general  was  one.  The  parlia- 
ment voted,  that  they  would  have  no  more  general 
officers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treafon  to  levy 
any  money  without  confent  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  fwords  of  the  foldiery.  Lambert  drew 
fome  troops  together,  in  order  to  decide  the  con- 
troverfy.  Okey,  who  was  leading  his  regiment  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  parliament,  was  deferted  by 
them.  Morley  and  Mofs  brought  their  regiments 
into  Palace-yard,  refolute  to  oppofe  the  violence  of 
Lambert.'*  But  that  artful  general  knew  an  eafy  13th  Oct. 
way  of  difappointing  them.  He  placed  his  fokliers 
in  the  ilreets  which  lead  to  Weftminiler-hail.  When 
thefpeaker  came  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horfes  Pariia. 
to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home,  ^^led!^" 
The  other  members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted. 
And  the  two  regiments  in  Palace-yard,  oblerving 
that  they  were  expofed  to  derifion,  peaceably  retired 
to  their  quarters.  A  little  before  this  bold  enter- 
prife,  a  folemn  fad  had  been  kept  by  the  army ; 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  this  ceremony  was  the 
ufual  prelude  to  every  fignal  violence  vv'hich  '.hey 
committed. 

The  officers  found  themfelves  again  invefted 
with  fupreme  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for 
ever  to  retain  the  fubftance,  however  they  might 
bellow  on  others  the  empty  ihadow  or  appearance. 
They  eleded  a  committee  of  twenty-three  perfons,  26th  Oit. 
of  whom  feven  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended 
I  to 
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CHAP,  to  invefl  with  fovereign  authority ;  and  they  called 
^^ili-j  ^^^^  ^  committee  of  fafety.  They  fpoke  every 
j(^  where  of  fummoning  a   parliament  chofen  by  the 

Commit-    people;   but    they  really    took  fome  fteps  towards 

fafety!  affembling  a  military  parliament,  compofed  of  offi- 
cers eleded  from  every  regiment  in  the  fervice  ". 
Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed 
nothing  but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  of  a  bloody  maffacre  and  extermina- 
tion 5  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  of  perpetual  fervi- 
tude,  beneath  thofe  fanftified  robbers,  whofe  union 
and  whofe  divifions  would  be  equally  deflructive^ 
and  v/ho,  under  pretence  of  fuperior  illuminations^) 
would  foon  extirpate,  if  poffible,  all  private  mora- 
lity, as  they  had  already  done  all  public  law  and 
juftice  from  the  Britiih  dominions. 

Fdrctgn  During  the  time  that  England  continued  in  this 

diftracled  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  haftening  towards  a  compofure  of  thofe  differ- 
ences by  which  they  had  fo  long  been  agitated. 
The  parliament,  while  it  preferved  authority,  in-' 
ftead  of  following  the  imprudent  politics  of  Crom- 
wel,  and  lending  affiftance  to  the  conquering  Swede, 
embraced  the  maxims  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
and  refclved,  in  conjunftion  with  that  ftate,  to  me- 
diate by  force  an  accommodation  between  the 
northern  crowns.  Montague  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  to  the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambaf- 
fador  Algernon  Sidney,  the  celebrated  republican^ 
Sidney  found  the  Swediili  monarch  employed  in  the 
fiege  of  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  his  enemy  ;  and 
was  highly  pleafed,  that,  with  a  Roman  arrogance, 
he  could  check  the  progrefs  of  royal  victories,  and- 
difplay  in  fo  fignal  a  manner  the  fuperiority  of  free- 
dom above  tyranny.  With  the  higheft  indignation,- 
the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  im- 
perious mediation  of  the  two  commonwealths. 
"  It    is  cruel,"    faid  he,    "  that   laws   fhould  be 

«  Ludlow. 
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*^'  prefcribed  me  by  parricides  and  pedlers."     But  CHAP, 
his  whole  army  was  eiiclofed  in  an  iflaiid,  and  might  ,^Lji^ 
be  flarved  by  the  Combined  fquadrons   of  England       ,6^9. 
and  Holland.    He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  his 
prey,  when  he  had  fo  nearly  gotten  polTcflion  of  it  ; 
and  having  agreed  to  a  pacification  with  Denmark, 
he  reiired  into  his  own  country,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  alfo 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Th^e 
animofitjes  had  long  been  carried  on  between  the 
rival  dates,  even  while  governed  by  a  filler  and 
'brother,  who  cordially  loved  and  efteemed  each 
other.  But  politics,  which  had  fo  long  prevailed 
over  thele  friendly  affections,  now  at  laft  yielded  to  - 
their  influence  ;  and  never  was  the  triumph  more 
full  and  complete.  The  Spanilli  Low  Countries,  if 
not  every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almoft  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  difor- 
dered  finances,  flow  and  irrefolute  counfels  ;  by 
thefe  refources  alone  were  the  difperfed  provinces  of 
Spain  defended  againft  the  vigorous  power  of 
France.  But  the  queen  regent,  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  her  brother,  employed  her  authority  with 
the  cardinal  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  con- 
quells,  and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  which,  being 
commenced  by  ambition,  and  attended  with  vidory, 
was  at  laft  concluded  with  moderation.  The  young 
monarch  of  France,  though  afpiring  and  warlike  in 
his  character,  was  at  this  time  entirely  occupied  in, 
the  pleafures  of  love  and  gallantry,  and  had  paffively 
rcfigned  the  reins  of  empire  into  the  hands  of  his 
politic  minifter.  And  he  remained  an  uncc-ncerned 
fpeiStator  ;  while  an  opportunity  for  conqueft  was 
parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  minilcers  of  the  two  crowns.  Mazarine  and 
don  Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of'the  Pyrenees, 
in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants,  a  place  vi'hich  was  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  neither  kingdom.     The  negoriatioa 
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C  H  A  P.  being  brought  to  an  iffue  by  frequent  conferences 
j^_^____^  between  the  minifters,  the  monarchs  themfelves 
1659.  agreed  to  a  congrefs  ;  and  thefe  two  fplendid  courts 
appeared  in  their  full  luflre  amidfl  thofe  favage 
mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter,  Mary 
Therefe,  along  with  him  ;  and  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  nephew,  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement 
by  this  '^evvT  tie  the  incompatible  interefts  of  the  two 
monarchies.  The  French  kiner  made  a  folemn  re- 
nunciation  of  every  fucceilion,  which  might  accrue 
to  him  in  right  of  his  confort ;  a  vain  formality,  too 
weak  to  reilrain  the  ungoverned  ambition  of  princes. 
Tfie  affairs  of  England  were  in  fo  great  diforderj 
that  it  was  not  poiTible  to  comprehend  that  king- 
dom in  the  treaty,  or  adjufl  meafures  with  a  power 
which  v/as  in  fuch  inceffant  fluduation.  The  king, 
reduced  to  defpair  by  the  failure  of  all  enterprifes  for 
his  reftoratlon,  was  refolved  to  try  the  weak  refource 
of  foreign  fuccours ;  and  he  went  to  the  Pyrenees 
at  the  time  when  the  two  minifters  were  in  the 
midft  of  their  negotiations.  Don  Louis  received 
him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his  na- 
tion ;  and  expreifed  great  inclination,  had  the  low 
condition  of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  affiftance 
to  the  diftreifed  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine, 
pleading  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  Enghfl^ 
commonwealth,  refufed  even  to  fee  him  ;  and 
though  the  king  olfered  to  marry  the  cardinal's 
niece  "^3  he  could,  for  the  prefent,  obtain  nothing 
but  empty  profeiTions  of  reiped,  and  proteitations 
offervices*  The  condition  of  that  monarch,  to  all 
the^world,  feemed  totally  defperate.  His  friends 
had  been  baflled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervice  : 
The  fcalFold  had  often  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of 
the  more  aftive  royalifts  :  The  fpirits  of  many  were 
broken  with  tedious  imprifonments  :  The  eftates  of 
all  were  burthened  by  the  fines  and  confifcations 
v/hich  had  been  levied  upon  them  :  No  one  durft 
©penly  avow  himfelf  of  that  party : '  And  fo  fmall 
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did  their  number  feem  to  a  fuperficial  view,  that,  c  H  A  p. 
even  fhould  the  nation  recover  its  liberty,    which  ,  ^"'l, 
was  deemed  no-wife  probable,  it  was  judged  uncer-      j^.g,  ■ 
tain  what  form  of  government  it  would  embrace. 
But  amifl  all  thefe  gloomy  pvofpefts,  fortune,  by  a 
furprifmg  revolution,  v/as  now  paving  the  way  for 
the  king  to  mount,    in    peace    and   triumph,    the 
throne   of  his  anceflors.     It  was  by  the  prudence 
and  loyalty  of  general  Monk,  that  this  happy  change 
Vv^as  at  laft  accomplifhed. 

George  Monk,  to  whom^  the  fate  was  referved  n  n^-at 
of  re-eftabhfhing  monarchy,  and  fmifhing  the  -•^^''^' 
bloody  diflenfions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  a  family  in  Devonfliire,  ancient  and 
honourable,  but  lately,  from  too  great  hofpitahty 
and  expence,  fomewhat  fallen  to  decay.  He  betook 
nimfelf,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  ; 
and  vi-as  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expeditions  to 
Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  After  England  had 
concluded  peace  v/ith  all  her  neighbours,  he  fought 
military  experience  in  the  Lov/  Countries,  the  great 
fchool  of  war  to  ail  the  European  nations  ;  snd  he 
rofe  to  the  command  of  a  company  under  lord  Go- 
ring. This  company  confifted  of  2co  men,  of 
whom  a  hundred  were  volunteers,  c^ften  men  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  fometimes  noblemen  who  lived 
upon  their  own  income  in  a  fplendid  manner.  Such 
a  military  turn  at  that  time  prevailed  amonp-  the 
■Englllh! 

Wfien  the  found  of  war  was  firil  heard  in  thiol 
ifland,  Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  dsfircus 
of  promotion  in  his  native  country,  partly  difguiled 
with  fome  ill  ufage  from  the  States,  of  wliich  he 
found  reafon  to  complain.  Upon  the  Scottifh  pa- 
cification, he  was  employed  by  tl"ie  earl  of  Leicelter 
aaainft  the  Iriili  rebels  :  and  havinjr  obtained  a  re^\- 
ment,  was  foon  taken  notice  of,  for  his  military 
Ikill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour.  Wit!)- 
out   oltentationj    expence,    or    carelfes,    merely  bv 

X  2  '  lij^ 
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CHAP,  his  humane  and  equal  temper,  he  gained  the  good- 
LXII.  y^iw  Qf  j-}^g  foldiery  ;  who,  with  a  mixture  of  fami- 
jg,o_  liarity  and  aifedion,  ufually  called  him  honefi  George 
Moi-ik  J  an  honourable  appellation,  which  they  (till 
continued  to  him,  even  during  his  greateft  eleva- 
tion. He  was  remarkable  for  his  moderation  in 
party  ;  and  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  into 
rage  againft  the  oppofite  fadlion,  he  fell  under  fuf- 
picion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of  his  be- 
haviour. When  the  Irifh  army  was  called  over  into 
England,  furmifes  of  this  kind  had  been  fo  far  cre- 
dited, that  he  had  even  been  fufpended  from  his 
command,  and  ordered  to  Oxford,  that  he  might 
anfwer  the  charge  laid  againft  him.  His  eflabliih- 
td  character  for  truth  and  fmcerity  here  flood  him 
'^^^  in  great  ftead  ;    and   upon  his  earneft  proteftationt 

and  declarations,  he  was  foon  reftored  to  his  regi- 
ment, which  he  joined  at  the  fiege  of  Nantwich. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  royalifls,  commanded  by  Biron  ;  and  took 
colonel  Monk  prifoner.  He  was  fent  to  the 
Tower,  w^here  he  endured,  about  two  years,  all  the 
rigours  of  poverty  and  confinement.  The  king, 
however,  was  fo  mindful  as  to  fend  him,  notwith- 
llanding  his  own  difliculties,  a  prefent  of  loo  gui- 
neas ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalifts  were  to- 
tally fubdued,  that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk, 
hov/ever  diftreffed,  had  always  refufed  the  moft  in- 
vitinp-  offers  from  the  parliament :  But  Cromwel, 
fenfible  of  his  merit,  having  iblicited  him  to  engage 
in  the  wars  againft  the  Irifli,  who  were  confidered 
as  rebels  both  by  king  and  parliament  ;  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  accepting 
a  command  which,  he  flattered  himlVIf,  was  recon- 
cilable to  the  ftri6teft  principles  of  honour.  Hav- 
ing once  engaged  v/ith  the  parl!an"!eni".j  he  was  ob- 
lie,ed  to  obev  orders  ;  and  found  hhrifelf  necellitated 
to  fight,  both  againft  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in 
Ireland,  and  againft  the  king  himfelf  in  Scotland. 
a  Upon 
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Upon  the  redu6llon  of  the  latter  kingdom,  Monk  r  u  a.  p. 
was  hh  with  the  fupreme  command ;    2nd  by  the      -LXii. 
equality  and  juftice   of  his  adminidiation,    he  was   ^^'7^ 
able  to  give  contentment  to  tha:  reftlefs  people,  now" 
reduced  to  fubjeftion  by  a  nation  whom  they  hated. 
No  lefs  acceptable  was  his  authority  to  the  officers 
and  foldiers ;  and  forefeeing,  that  the  good-will  of 
the  army  under  his  command  might  fome  time  be 
of  great  fcrvice  to  him,    he  had,  with  mucli  care 
and  fuccefs,  cultivated  their  friendfhip. 

The    connexions   which    he   had    formed    with 
Cromwel,  his  benefador,  preferved  him  faithful  to 
Richard,  who  had  been  enjoined  by  his  father  to 
follow  in  every  thing  the  diredlions  of  general  Monk. 
When  the  long  parliament  was  reftored.  Monk,  who 
was   not    prepared    for    oppofition,    acknowledged 
their  authority,  and  was  continued  in  his  command, 
from  which  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  to  attempt 
difiodging  him.     After  the  army  had  expelled  the  Monkde- 
parliament,  he  protefted  againft  the  violence,  and  ^l^"^"^  '."^ 
refolved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their  invaded  ^ent. 
privileges.      Deeper  defigns,    either  in   the    king's 
favour  or  his  own,  were    from  the  beginning,  fuf- 
peded  to  be  the  motive  of  his  adions. 

A  RIVAI.SHIP  had  long  lubfifted  between  him  and 

Lambert  J    and    every    body   faw  the    reafon  why 

he  oppofed  the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general, 

•  by  whofe  fuccefs  his  own  authority,  he  knew,  would 

foon  be  fubverted.     But  little   friendfhip  had  ever 

fubfifled  between  him  and  the  parliamentary  leaders  ; 

imd  it  feemed  no-wife  probable,  that  he  intended  to 

employ  his  induftry,  and  fpend  his  blood,  for  the 

advancement  of  one  enemy  above  another.     How 

early  he  entertained  defigns  for  the  king's  reflora- 

tion,  we  know  not  with  certainty:  It  is  li'.ely,  that 

as  foon  as  Richard  was  depofed,    he  foreiaw,  that 

without  fuch  an  expedient,    it  would  be   impolTible 

ever  to  bring  the  nation   to  a  regular  fettlemenc. 

His  elder  and  younger  brothers  were  devoted  to  the 

X  3  royal 
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c  H  A.  P.  royal  caufe  :  The  Granvllles,  his  near  relations,  and 
^^_^^,._V^  all  the  reft  of  his  kindred,  were  in  the  fame  interefts  : 
J659.      He  hlmfclf  was  intoxicated  with  no  fumes  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  had  maintained  no  connexions  with  any 
of  the  fanatical  tribe.     His  early  engagements  had 
been  with   the  king,    and  he  had  left  that  fervice 
without  recelvlnf]^  any  difguft  from  the  royal  family. 
Since  he  had  inlifted  himfe'f  with  theoppoilte  party, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or  rigour,  which 
might  render  him  obnoxious.     His  return,   there- 
fore, to  loyalty,  was  eafy  and  open ;    and  nothing 
could  be  fuppofed  to  counterbalance  his  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  that  meafure,    except  the  views   of  his 
own  elevation,  and  the  profpecl  of  ufurping  the  fame 
grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been  aflumed  by 
Cromv/el.    But  from  fuch  exorbitant,  ifnotimpof- 
fible  projectss  the  natural  tranquillity  and  modera- 
tion of  his  temper,  the  calmnefs  and  folidity  of  his 
genius,  not  to  mention  his  age,    now  upon  the  de- 
cline, feem  to  have  fet  him  at  a  diftance.     Cromwel 
himfelf,  he  always  aflerted  ^,  could  not  long  have 
maintained  his  ufui-pation  ;    and  any  other  perfon 
even  equal  to  him  in  genius.   It  was  obvious,  would 
nov/  find  it  more  difEcult  to  praftife  arts,  of  which 
every  one,  from  experience,   was  fufficiently  aware. 
It  is  more  ap-reeable,  therefore,  to  reafon  as  well  as 
candour,  to  fjppo'e  that  Monk,  as  foon  as  he  put 
himfelf  in  motion,  had  entertained  views  of  effeQIng 
the  king's  reiloration  ;    nor  ought  any  objections, 
derived  from  his  profound  filence  even  to  Charles 
himfelf,  to  be  regarded  as  confiderable.  His  temper 
was  naturally  referved  -,    his  circumftances  required 
diffimulation ;   the  king,  he  knew,  was  furrounded 
with  fpies  and  traitors  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
hard  to  interpret  that  conduft,  which  ought  to  exalt 
our  idea  of  his  prudence,  as  a  difparagement  of  his 
probity, 

^  Cumbers  Life  oi' Monk,  p.  93. 

Sir. 
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Sir    John  Granville,    hoping   thit  the  general  chap. 
would   engage  in  the  king's  fervice,  fent  into  Scot-  ,    _    .'_, 
land  his  younger  brother,  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Monk,      1659. 
who  carried  him   a  letter  and  invitation  from  the 
king.     When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found  that  his 
brother  was  then  holding  a  council  of  officers,  and 
was  not  to  be  feen  for  fome  hours.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  received  and  entertained  by  Price,  the 
general's  chaplain,    a  man  of  probity,  as  well  as  a 
partifan  of  the  king's.     The  doctor  having  an  en- 
tire confidence   in  the  chaplain,    talked  very  freely 
to  him  about  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  engaged 
him,  if  there  fliould  be  occafion,  to  fecond  his  appli- 
cations.    At  laft,  the  general  arrives  ;  the  brothers 
embrace  ;  and  after  fome  preliminary  converfation, 
the  doftor  opens  his  bunnefs.     Monk  interrupted 
him,  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  before  to  any 
body  mentioned  the  fubjed.     '*  To   no  body,''  re- 
plied his  brother,  "  but  to  Price,  whom  I  know  to 
"  be  entirely  in  your   confidence."     The   general, 
altering  his  countenance,  turned  the  difcoiirle  ;  and 
would  enter  into  no  farther  confidence  with  him, 
but  fent  him  away  with  the  firfl  opportunity.     He^ 
would  not  truft  his  own  brother  the  moment  he 
knew  that  he  had  difclofed  the  fecret ;  though  to  a 
|nan  whom  he  himfelf  could  have  trufted  y. 

His  condutt  in  all  other  particulars  was  full  of 
the  fame  referve  and  prudence  ;  and  no  lefs  was  re- 
quifite  for  effetting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had 
undertaken,  AH  the  officers  in  his  army,  of  whom 
he  entertained  any  fufpicicn,  he  immediately  ca- 
iliiered  :  Gobbet,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  com-  - 
mittee  of  fafety,  under  pretence  of  communicating 
their  refolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to  cuilody  : 
He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcattered  regiments  : 
He  fummoned  an  aflembly,  fomewhat  refembling 
a  convention  of  ilates ;  aiid  having  communicated 

>'  Lord  Lanfdown'sde'ence  of  general  I\I<Mik. 

J  4  ^° 
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CHAP,  to  them  his  refolutlon  of  marchinf]:  into  Encrland,  he 
,^__^^_..,^,^^^   received  a  feafonable,    though   no   great  i'upply    of 
j<559-     money. 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  north- 
ward with  fiis  army,  Monk  fent  Clobery  and  two 
other  commilTioners  to  London,  with  hirge  profef- 
fions  of  his  inclination  to  peace,  and  with  offers  of 
terms  for  an  accommodation.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
gain  time,  and  relax  the  preparations  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  committee  of  fafety  fell  into  the  fnare. 
A  treaty  was  figned  by  Monk's  commiffioners  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  ratify  it,  and  complained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  powers.  He  defired,  however,  to 
enter  into  a  nev/  negotiation  at  Nevycaille.  The 
committee  willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 
Kovem-  Meanwhile    thefe    military    fovereigns    found 

themfelves  furrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextrica- 
ble difficulties.  The  nation  had  fallen  into  total  anar- 
chy ;  and  by  refufmg  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  re- 
duced the  army  to  the  greatefl:  necefiities.  While 
Lambert's  forces  were  affembling  at  Newcaftle,  Lla- 
zclrig  and  Morley  took  poffeffion  of  Portfmouth, 
and  declared  for  the  parliament,  A  party,  fent  to 
fupprefs  them,  was  perfuaded  by  their  commander 
to  join  in  the  fame  declaration.  The  city  appren- 
tices rofe  in  a  tumult,  and  demanded  a  Iree  parlia- 
ment. Though  they  were  fuppreffed  by  colonel 
lie^fDn,  a  man  who  from  the  profeffion  of  a  cobler 
had  rifeu  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  flill 
difcovered  fymptoms  of  the  moft  dangerous  dif- 
content.  It  even  eftabliihed  a  kind  of  feparate 
government,  and  affuraed  the  fupreme  authority 
within  itftlf.  Admiral  Lawfon  with  his  fqua- 
dron  came  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  the 
parliament.  Ha^elrig  and  Morley,  hearing  of 
this  important  ev^ent,  left  Portfmouth,  and  ad- 
vanced tov/ards  London  The  regiments  near 
that  city  being  foliciced  by  their  old  officers,  who 
had   been   cashiered  by   the   committee  of  fafety^ 

revolted 
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Tevolted  again  to  fhe  parlii  raent.    Defborow's  reg'-  CHAP, 
ment,  being  fent  by  Lambert  to  fupport  his  friends,  ^^^1^ 
no  fooner  arrived   at  St.  Alban's,  than  it   declared      16^5. 
for  the  fame  afTembly. 

FliiEtvvood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  un- 
flable  to  fupport  this  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every 
where  around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among  the 
foldiers,  he  would  proitrate  himfelf  in  prayer,  and 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  join  the  troops. 
Even  when  among  them,  he  would,  in  the  midfb 
of  any  diJcourfe,  invite  them  all  to  prayer,  and  put 
himfelf  on  his  knees  before  tnem.  If  any  of  his 
friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could 
get  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  God  ha4  fpitten  in 
his  face,  and  would  not  hear  him.  Men  now  ceafed 
to  wonder,  why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the 
office  of  general,  and  ,  had  contented  himfelf  with 
the  fecond  command  in  the  army. 

Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  being  invited  by  the  of-  ,6th  of 
ficers,  again  affumed  authority,  and  fummoned  to-  l^ecem- 
gether  the  parliament,  which  twice  before  had  been 
expelled  with  fo  much  reproach  and  ignominy.    As  Parlia- 
foon  as  aflembled,  they  repealed  their  acl  againft  j3^'^"y^'° 
the  payment  of  excife  and  cuftoms  ;  they  appointed 
commillioners  for  affigning  quarters  to  the  army ; 
and,  without   taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they 
fent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  command  imme- 
diately to  repair  to  thofe  quarters  which  were  ap- 
pointed them. 

Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  difconfolate  con-  1660, 
dition.  Monk,  he  faw,  had  paffed  the  Tweed  at  J-i»^^'-o- 1« 
Coldftream,  and  was  advancing  upon  him.  His 
,own  foldiers  deferted  him  in  great  multitudes,  and 
joined  the  enemy.  Lord  Fairfax  too,  he  heard, 
had  raifed  forces  behind  him,  and  had  polfefTed 
himfelf  of  York,  without  declaring  his  purpofe. 
The  lafl  orders  of  the  parliament  fo  entirely  ftrip- 

ped 
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CHAP,  ped  him  of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not 
v/ith  him  above  a  hundred  horfe  :  All  the  reft  went 
to  their  quarters  with  quietnefs  and  refignation  ; 
and  he  himfelf  was,  fome  time  after,  arrefted  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  other  officers, 
who  had  formerly  been  calliiered  by  the  parlia- 
'  ment,  and  who  had  refumed  their  commands,  that 
they  might  fubdue  that  ailembly,  were  again  ca- 
fhiered  and  confined  to  their  houfes.  Sir  Karry 
Vane  and  fome  members j  who  had  concurred  with 
the  committee  of  fafety,  were  ordered  into  a  like 
confinement.  And  the  parliament  now  feemed  to 
be  again  poffeiTed  of  more'  abfolute  authority  than 
ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger  of  oppofition 
or  control.' 

The  republican  party  vvas  at  this  time  guided 
by  two  men,  Ilazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  op- 
pofite  characters,  and  morLaily  hated  each  other. 
Hazelrig,  who  poiTeiTed  greater  authority  in  the 
parliament,  was  haughty,  imperious,  precipitate, 
¥ain-glorious ;  without  civility,  without  prudence  ; 
qualified  only  by  his  ncify,  pertinacious  obftinacy 
to  acquire  an  afcendency  in  public  affemblies. 
¥ane  was  noted,  in  all  civil  tranfaclions,  for  tem- 
per, infinuation,  addrefs,  and  a  profound  judg- 
ment ;  in  all  religious  fpeculations,  for  folly  and 
extravagance.  He  was  a  perfeQ:  enthufiaft ;  and 
fancying  that  he  was  certainly  favoured  with  infpi- 
ration,  he  deemed  himfelf,  to  fpeak  in  the  language 
of  the  tim.es,  to  be  a  man  above  ordinances^  and,  by 
reafon  of  his  perfeclion,  to  be  unlimited  and  un- 
reftrained  by  any  rules,  which  govern  inferior  mor- 
tals. Thefe  whimfies,  mingling  with  pi icle,  had  fo 
corrupted  his  excellent  underfianding,  that  fome- 
times  he  thought  himfelf  the  perfon  deputed  to  reign 
on  earth  for  a  thoufand  years  over  the  whole  con- 
{^rt^eation  of  tjie  faithfuls 

2  Clarendon. 

Monk, 
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Monk,  though  informed  of  the  reftoration  of  C  H  a  p. 
the  parliament,  from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  v^^^,^^,-!^ 
ftill  advanced  with  his  army,  which  was  near  6000  1660.  ' 
men  :  The  fcattered  forces  in  England  were  above 
five  times  more  numerous.  Fairfax,  who  had  re- 
foived  to  declare  for  the  king,  not  being  able  to 
make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  retired  to  his 
own  houfe  in  Yorkfhire.  In  all  counties  through 
which  Monk  paffed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to 
him  with  addreffes  ;  exprelfmg  their  earneft  defire, 
that  he  v/ould  be  inftrumental  in  reftoring  the  na- 
tion to  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  liberties,  which  by  law  were  their  birth- 
right, but  of  which,  during  fo  many  years,  they 
had  been  fatally  bereaved:  And  that,  in  order  to 
this  falutary  purpofe,  he  would  prevail,  either  for 
the  reftoiing  of  thofe  members  who  had  been  fe- 
ci uded  before  the  king's  death,  or  for  the  eledion 
of  a  new  parliament,  v/ho  might  legally,  and  by  ge- 
ni;ral  confent,  again  govern  the  nation.  Though 
Monk  pretended  not  to  favour  thefe  addreffes,  that 
ray  of  hope,  which 'the  knowledge  of  his  character 
and  fituation  afforded,  mightily  animated  all  men. 
The  tyranny  and  the  anarchy,  which  now  equally 
oppreffed  the  kingdom  ;  the  experience  of  pali:  dlf- 
traftions,  the  dread  of  future  convulfions,  the  in- 
dignation againfl  military  ufurpation,  againft  fanc- 
tihed  hypocrify:  All  thefe  motives  had  united  every 
party,  except  the  mod  defperate,  into  ardent  wiflies 
for  the  king's  reftoration,  the  only  remedy  for  all 
thefe  fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinfon  were  fent  as  deputies  by  the 
parliament,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  the 
general,  but  in  reality  to  ferve  as  fpies  upon  him. 
The  city  difpatched  four  of  their  principal  citizens 
to  perform  like  compliments ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  confirm  the  general  in  his  inclination  to  a 
free  parliament,  the  objeft  of  all  men's  prayers  and 
endeavours.    The  authority  of  Monk  could  fcarcely 

fecure 
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c  ^'  A  p.  fecure  the  parliamentary  deputies  from  thofe  infults, 
LXil.      which   the  general   hatred  and   contempt  towards 
^-TI^oT''  their  maflers  drew  from  men  of  every  rank  and 
denomination. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interrupt 
tions  till  he  reached  St.  Albans»  He  there  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  parhament ;  defiring  them  to  remove 
from  London  thofe  regiments,  which,  though  they 
now  profeffed  to  return  to  their  duty,  had  fo  lately 
offered  violence  to  that  aflembly.  This  rneffage 
was  unexpected,  and  exceedingly  perplexed  the 
houfe.  Their  fate,  they  found,  mull  ftill  depend 
on  a  mercenary  army ;  and  they  were  as  diilant  as 
ever  from  their  imaginary  fovereignty.  However, 
they  found  it  neceflary  to  comply.  The  foldiers 
made  more  difficulty.  A  mutiny  arofe  among  them. 
One  regiment,  in  particular,  quartered  in  Somerfet- 
houfe,  exprefsly  refufed  to  yield  their  place  to  the 
northern  army.  But  thofe  officers  who  would  glad- 
ly, on  fuch  an  occafion,  have  inflamed  the  quarrel, 
were  abfent  or  in  confinement  •,  and  for  want  of 
Ffb.  ^  leaders,  the  foldiers  were  at  lafl,  with  great  re- 
Monk  en-  luQ;5ince,  obliged  to  fubmito     Monk  with  his  aryiy 

ters  Lon-  ,  ^     ^,^   n      •    a  :  ■     ■        -  ■'■ 

fion.  took  quarters  m  vVeltmmlter. 

Feb  6.  The  general  was  introduced  to  the  houfe  ;  and 

thanks  were  given  him  by  Lenthal  for  the  eminent 
fervices  which  he  had  done  his  country.  Monk 
was  a  prudent  not  an  eloquent  fpeaker.  He  told 
the  houfe,  that  the  fervices,  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  perform,  were  no  more  than  his  duty, 
and  merited  not  fuch  praifes  as  thofe  with  which 
they  were  pleafed  to  honour  him  :  That  among 
many  perfons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their  com- 
miffion,  he  had  been  employed  as  the  inftrumect 
of  providence  for  effeding  their  reiteration ;  but 
he  confidered  this  fervice  as  a  itep  only  to  morq 
important  fervices,  which  it  was  their  part  to  rea- 
der to  the  nation :  That  while  on  his  march,  he 
obferved  all   ranks  of   men,   in  all  places,    to  b^ 

in 
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m  earned  expeftation  of  a  fettlement,  after  the  vio-  c  H  A  P- 
lent  convulfions,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  j  ^^^]^ 
and  to  have  no  profpccl  of  that  bleffing  but  from  ^cco- 
the  dilToliitlon  of  the  prefent  parHament,  and  from 
the  funimonlng  of  a  new  one,  free  and  fuU,  who, 
meeting  without  oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally 
give  contentment  to  .the  nation  :  That  applications 
had  been  made  to  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  that, 
he,  fenfible  of  his  duty,  had  ftill  told  the  petitioners, 
that  the  parliament  itfelf,  which  was  now  free,  and 
would  foon  be  full,  was  the  belt  judge  of  all  thefe 
meafures,  and  that  the  whole  community  ought  to 
acquiefce  in  their  determination  :  That  though  he 
exprelTed  himfelf  in  this  manner  to  the  people,  he 
muft  nov/  freely  inform  the  houfe,  that  the  fewer 
engagements  were  exafted,  the  more  comprehenfive 
■would  their  plan  prove,  and  the  mor^  fatisfadion 
would  it  give  to  the  nation  :  And  that  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  public  fecurity,  if  the  fanatical  party  and 
the  royalifts  were  excluded  ;  fince  the  principles  of 
thefe  fadlions  were  deftrudlve  either  of  government 
or  of  liberty. 

This  fpeech,  containing  matter  which  was  both 
agreeable  and  d'.faiireeable  to  the  houfe  as  well  as 
to  the  natioUj  fliill  kept  every  one  in  fufpence,  and 
upheld  that  uncertainty,  in  which  it  feemed  the 
general's  intcreft  to  retain  the  public.  But  it  was 
impoffible  for  the  kingdom  to  remain  long  in  this 
doubtful  fituatioi? ;  The  people,  as  well  as  the  par- 
liament, pufhed  matters  to  a  decifion.  During  the 
late  convulfions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been  in- 
terrupted ;  and  though  the  parliament,  upon  thrir 
alTembling.,  renewed  the  ordiiiancijs  for  impofitions, 
yet  fo  little  reverence  did  the  pi^ople  pay  to  thofe 
Icglflators,  that  they  gave  very  If. wand  unwilling 
obedience  to  their  commands.  Tiie  common-cuun- 
cil  of  Lond'vj  flatly  refuted  to  fubmit  to  an  ailcff- 
ment   required  of   them  j    and   declared  that,  till 

a  free 
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C  H  A  p.  ^  fi'ce  and  lawful  parliament  impofed  taxes,  they 
lXII      never  Ihould  deem  it   their  duty  to  make  any  pay- 

*- — ip— '  ment.  This  refolution,  if  yielded  to,  would  im- 
mediately have  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
the  parliament :  They  -were  determined,  therefore, 
upon  this  occafion,  to  make  at  once  a  full  expe- 
riment of  their  ow^n  power,  and  of  their  general's 
obedience. 

Feb. 9.  Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city;  to 

felze  twelve  perfons,  the  mod  obnoxious  to  the  par- 
liament ;  to  remove  the  polls  and  chains  from  all 
the  ftreets  ;  and  to  take  down  and  break  the  port- 
cullifes  and  gates  of  the  city  :  And  very  few  hours 
were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  upon  the  execution 
of  thefe  violent  orders.  To  the  great  furprife  and 
conflernation  of  all  men.  Monk  prepared  himfelf  for 
obedience.  Negleding  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
the  remonflrances  of  his  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner ;  he 
apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  profcribed 
perfons,  whom  he  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  v/ith  all  the 
circumflances  of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and 
portcuUifes;  and  having  expofed  the  city  to  the 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  WePcminfter. 

No  fooner  had  the  general  leifure  to  refleft,  than 
he  found,  that  this  laic  meafure,  inftead  of  being 
a  continuation  of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which 
he  had  hiterto  maintained,  was  taking  party  with- 
out referve,  and  laying  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  na- 

■  '■  ■  ticn,  at  the  mercy  of  that  tyrannical  parliament, 
whofe  power  had  long  been  odious,  as  their  per- 
fons contemptible,  to  all  men.  He  refolved,  there- 
fore, before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous 
miftake  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to 
lliow  the  whole  world,  flili  more  without  referve, 
that  he  meant  no  longer  to  be  the  minilter  of  vio- 

Fcb.ii.     lence  and   ufurpation.     After  complaining  of  the 
6  odious 
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odious  fervice  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he  C  H  A  p. 

wrote  a  letter  to  the  houfe,  reproaching  them,  as     Lxir. 

well  with  the  new  cabals  which   they  had  formed      ,653,'  " 

with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as  with  the  encouragement 

given  to  a  fanatical  petition   prefented   by  Praife- 

god  Barebpne  ;  and  he  required  them,  in  the  name 

of  the  citizens,  foldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth, 

to  iffiie  writs,  within  a  week,  for  the  filling  of  their 

houfe,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their  own  diffolution 

and   the  affembling  of  a  new  parliament.     Having  Declares 

difpatched  this  letter,  which  might  be  regarded,  he  '°l^J^^^ 

thought,  as  an  undoubted  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  he  menti 

marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,  and  defired 

Allen,    the   mayor,  to  fummon  a  common-council 

at  Guildhall.     He  there   made  many  apologies  for 

the  indignity  which,  two  days  before,  he  had  been 

obliged  to  put  upon  them  ;  alTured  them  of  his  per- 

feverance  in   the  meafures  which  he  had   adopted  ; 

and   defired  that  they  might   mutually  plight  their 

faith  for  a  ftrict  union  between   city  and  army,  in 

every  enterprife  for  the  happinefs  and  fettiement  of 

the  commonwealth. 

It  v/ould  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  joy  and  ex- 
uhation  which  difplayed  itfelf  throughout  the  city, 
as  foori  as  intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happv 
meafure,  embraced  by  the  general.  The  profpedl 
of  peace,  concord,  liberty,  juilice,  broke  forth  at 
once,  from  amidH  the  deeped  darknefs  in  which 
the  nation  had  ever  been  involved.  The  view  of 
paft  calamities  no  longer  prefented  difmal  prog- 
noftics  of  the  future  :  It  tended  only  to  enhance  the 
general  exultation  for  thofe  fcenes  of  happinefs  and 
tranquillity,  whicli  all  men  now  confidently  pro- 
mifed  themfelves.  The  royalifts,  the  preibyterians, 
forgetting  all  animofities,  mingled  in  common  joy 
and  tranfport,  and  vov/ed  never  more  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  falfe  and  factious  tyrants,  by  their  ca- 
lamitous divifions.  The  populace,  more  outrage- 
ous in  their  feflivity,  made  the  air  refound  with  ac- 
clamations:. 
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clamadons,  and  illuminated  every  ftreet  with  fignafe 
of  jollity  and  tfiarnph.  Applaufes  of  the  general  were 
every  where  iiiterminc^led  with  deteftation  againft 
the  parh!ament.  The  mofl  ridiculous  inventions 
were  adopted,  in  order  to  exprefs  this  latter  paflion. 
At  every  bonfire  rumps  were  roafted,  and  where 
thefe  could  no  longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flefn  were 
cut  into  that  Ihape ;  and  the  funeral  of  the  parlia- 
ment (the  populace  exclaimed)  was  celebrated  by 
thefe  fymbois  of  hatred  and  derifion. 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  de- 
fpair,  made  flill  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
dominion.  They  fent  a  committee  with  offers  to 
3izm  the  oeneral.  He  refufed  to  hear  them,  ex- 
cept  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  fecluded  mem- 
bers. Though  feverai  perfons,  defperate  from  guilt 
and  fanaticifm,  promifed  to  inveft  him  with  the 
dignity  of  fupreme  magillrate,  and  to  fupport  his 
government,  he  would  not  hearken  to  luch  wild 
propofals.  Having  fixed  a  clofe  correfpondence  with 
the  city,  and  eftablifhed  its  militia  in  hands  whofe 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  he  returned  with  his 
army  to  Weflminfler,  and  purfued  every  proper 
meafurc  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  While  he 
.  flill  pretended  to  maintain  republican  principles,  he 
was  taking  large  fteps  towards  the  re-eilablifliment 
of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

The  fecluded  members,  upon  the  general's  invi- 
tation, went  to  the  houfe,  and  finding  no  longer 
any  obflruftion,  they  entered,  and  immediately  ap- 
peared to  be  the  majority:  Mod  of  the  independ- 
ents left  the  place.  The  reftored  members  firft  re- 
pealed all  the  ordinances  by  which  they  had  been 
excluded  :  They  gave  fir  George  Booth  and  his 
party  their  liberty  and  eftates  :  They  renewed  the 
general's  commiflion,  and  enlarged  his  powers : 
They  fixed  an  aifeffment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fieet 
and  army :  And  having  paifed  thefe  votes  for  the 
prefent  compofure  of  the  kingdom,  they  diffolved 

themfelYea^. 
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tliemfelves,  and  iffued  writs  for  the  immediate  af-  C  H  A  p. 
fembling  of  a  new  parliament.    This   laft  meafure     ■'^^^'• 
had  been  previoully  concerted  with  the  general,  who     ,^^^    • 
knew  that  all   men,  however  diiferent  in  affedlions, 
expe6tations,  and  defigns,  united  in  the  deteftation 
of  the  long  parliament. 

A  COUNCIL  of  fcate  was  eftablifhed,  confifting  of 
men  of  character  and  moderation  ;  moil  of  whom, 
daring  the  civil  wars,  had  made  a  great  figure 
among  the  prefbyterians.  The  mihtia  of  the  king- 
dom was  put  into  fuch  hands  as  would  promote 
order  and  fettlement.  Thefe  conjoined  with  Monk's 
army,  which  lay  united  at  London,  were  efteemed 
a  fufficient  check  on  the  more  numerous,  though  dif- 
perfed  army,  of  Vv'hofe  inclinations  there  was  ftill 
much  reafon  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however, 
was  every  day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officersj, 
and  bringing  the  troops  to  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
obedience. 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had   declared   his 
refolution    to  keep  poiTeffion  of  that  fortrefs  till  the 
coming  of  king  jekis  :    But  when  Alured  produced 
^  the  authority  of  parliamentforhis  delivering  theplace 
•    to  colonel  Fairfax,  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 
Montague,  who  commanded  the   fleet  in   the 
Baltic,  had  entered   into    the   confpiracy    with   fir 
George  Boothe  J  and  pretending  want  of  provifions, 
had   liiiled  from  the  Sound  towards  the  coafl  of 
England,  with  an   intention  of  fupporting  that  in- 
furredion   of  the   royalifls.     On  his  arrival  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Boothe's   defeat,  and  the  total 
failure  of  the  enterprife.     The  great  difficulties,  to 
:f  which   the  parliament  was   then  reduced,   allowed 
them    no  Icifure  to  examine    ftridly    the   reafons 
which  he  gave  for  quitting  his   ftation ;    and   they 
allowed  him  to  retire  peaceably  to  his  country-houfe. 
The  council  of  ifate  now  conferred  on  him,  in  con- 
jiindlion  with  Monk,  the   command   of  the  fleet ; 
Vol,  VII.  Y  .     and 
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C  H  A  P.  and  fecured  the  naval,  a?   ■■  r'li  as  military  force,   iii 
^^^^  ^  hands  favour?^^''     ;  ilic  public  fettlement. 
iC6o.  NoTWiiHSTANDiNG  all   thefe  fteps  which  were 

taking  towards  the  re-tflablifhment  of  monarchy. 
Monk  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for 
a  commonwealth,  and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of 
correfpondence  between  himfelf  and  the  king  to  be 
opened.  To  call  a  free  pariiaasent,  and  to  reflore 
th'e  royal  family,  were  vifibly,  in  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  fame  meafure  : 
Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwife  than 
by  his  aclions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  in- 
terefts ;  and  nothing  but  neceffity  extorted  at  lail 
the  confeflion  from  him.  His  filence,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  enterprife,  ought  to  be  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  his  fmcerity  ;  fince  he  maintained  the  fame 
referve,  at  a  time,  when,  confident  with  common 
fenfe,  he  could  have  entertainea  no  other  purpofe  ^ 
There  was  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
fhire,  of  a  fedentary,  ftudious  dilpofition,  nearly 
related  to  Monk,  and  one  who  had  always  main- 
tained the  ilri6teft  intimacy  with  him.  With  this 
friend  alone  did  Monk  deliberate  concerning  that 
great  enterprife,  which  he  had  projefted.  Sir  John 
Granville,  v/ho  had  a  commifTion  from  the  king, 
applied  to  Morrice  for  accefs  to  the  general  ;  but 
received  for  anfwer,  that  the  general  defired  him  to 
communicate  his  bufmefs  to  Morrice.  Granville^, 
though  importunately  urged,  twice  refufed  to  de- 
liver his  meffage  to  any  but  Monk  himfelf;  and 
this  cautious  politician,  finding  him  now  ^.  perfon, 
whofe  fecrefy  could  be  fafely  trufted,  admitted  him 
to  his  prefence,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole  in- 
tentions. Still  he  fcrupled  to  commit  any  thing 
to  v/riting  ^ :  He  delivered  only  a  verbal  meifage 
by   Granville  j    alluring   the  king  of  his  fcrvices^ 


^  Sec  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  Lanfdo'iVne,  Clarendon. 
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giving  advice  for  his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him 
inftantly  to  leave  the  '-panifh  territories,  and  retire 
into  Holland.  He  was  apprehcnfive  left  Spain  1660. 
might  d-^tain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  recovery  of 
Dunkirk  and  Jamnica.  Charles  followed  thefe  di- 
reiftions,  and  very  narrowly  efcaped  to  Breda  Had 
he  protrafted  his  journey  a  few  hours,  he  had  cer- 
tainly, under  pretence  of  honour  and  refpect,  been 
arreft<^d  by  the  Spaniards. 

LocKHART,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  nnd 
no-wife  averfe  to  the  king's  fervice,  was  applied  to 
on  this  occafion.  The  (late  of  England  was  fet  be- 
fore him,  the  certainty  of  the  refioration  reprefenred, 
and  the  profpecl  of  great  favour  difplayed,  if  he 
would  anticipate  the  vows  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
ceive the  king  into  his  fortrefs.  Lockhart  ftili  re- 
plied, that  his  commiffion  was  derived  from  an 
Englifli  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
gates  but  in  obedience  to  the  fame  authority  ''.  This 
fcruple,  though  in  the  prefent  emergence  it  ap- 
proaches towards  fuperfiition,  in  is  difficult  for  us 
entirely  to  condemn. 

The  elections  f  ;r  the  new  parliament  v»'ent  every- 
where in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  was  one 
of  thofe  popular  torrents,  where  the  moft  indifferent, 
or  even  the  moft  averfe,  are  tranfported  with. the 
general  pallion,  and  zealoufly  adopt  the  fentimer>rs 
of  the  community  to  which  thev  belorig.  The  en- 
thufiafts  themfelves  fcemed  to  be  difarmed  of  their 
fury;  and  between  defpair  and  aft  nidiment  gave 
way  t  thofe  meafures,  which,  they  found,  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  them,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to 
withftand.  The  preft)yterians  and  the  royahlls, 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which, 
without  noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for 
the  king's  reftoration.  The  kingdom  wasalmoft 
entirely  in,  the  bands  of  the  former  party  ;  and  fome 

*  Burnet. 
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^  JIA^*  zealous  leaders  amon^'   them  bec;an   to  renew   the 
demand   of  thofe  conditions,  which  had   been  re- 
quired  of  the  late  king  in   the  treaty  of  Newport : 
But  the  general  opinion  fcemed  to  condemn  all  thofe 
rigorous  and  jealous   capitulations  with  their  fove- 
reign.     Haraifed   with    convuHions   and  diforders, 
men  ardently  longed  for  repofe,  and  v/ere  terrified 
at   the   mention   of  negotiations   or  delays,  which 
inight  afford  opportunity   to  the  feditious  army  dill 
to  breed  new    confufion.     The  pafiion  too  for  li- 
berty, having  been  carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes, 
and  ■  having    produced    fuch   bloody  jrommotions, 
began,  by  a  natural  movement,  to  give  place  to  a 
fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  the  public  was 
lefs  zealous  in  a   caufe,  which  v/as  become  odious 
on  account  of  the  calamities  which  had  fo  long  at- 
tended it.     After  the  legal  conceffions  made  by  the 
late  king,  the  conftitution  feemed  to  be  fufficientiy 
fecured ;  and  the  additional  conditions  infilled  on, 
as  they  had  been  framed  during  the  greateft  ardour 
of  the  conteit,  amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than 
a  limitation  of  monarchy.     Above  all,  the  general 
was  averfe  to  the  mention  of  conditions  ;  and  re- 
folvsd  that  the  crown,  which  he  intended  to  reftore, 
fiipuld  be  conferred  on. the  king  entirely  free  and 
unencumbered.     Without  farther  fcruple,  therefore, 
or  jealoufy,  the  people  gave  their  voice  in  eledions 
for  fuch  as  they  knew  to  entertain  fentiments  favour- 
able  to  monarchy ;    and  all  paid  court  to  a  party, 
which  they  forefaw,  was  foon  to  govern  the  nation. 
Though   the  parliament  had  voted,    that  no  one 
Ihould  be  elefted,  who  had  himfelf,  or  whofe  father 
had  borne  arms  for  the  late  king ;  little  regard  was 
any  where  paid  to  this  ordinance.     The  leaders  of 
the  preibyterians,  the  earl  of  Manchelter,  lord  Fair- 
fax, lord    Robarts,    HoUis,     fir  Anthony    Afliley 
Cooper,  Anneiley,  Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone 
for  pad  tranfgreflions  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the 
royal  interefts  j  and  from  former  merits,  fucceffes. 
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and  fufferings,  they  had  acquired  with  their  party  chap 
the  higheft  credit  and  authority.  LXII. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condition  no  lefs 
favourable  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  Monk  declared 
againft  the  Engliili  army,  he  difpatched  emilTaries 
into  Ireland,  and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  king- 
dom to  concur  with  him  in  the  fame  meafures. 
Lord  Broghill,  prefident  of  Munfter,  and  fir  Charles 
Coote,  prefident  f.f  Connaught,  went  fo  far  as  to 
enter  into  a  correfpondtnce  with  the  king,  and  to 
promife  their  affiitance  for  his  reftoration.  In  con- 
junction with  fir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  of- 
ficers, they  took  polfeffion  of  the  government,  and 
excluded  Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  rump- 
parliament,  but  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  committee  of  fafety.  They 
kept  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  ferve  the  king  ;  but 
made  no  declarations,  till  they  fcould  fee  the  turn 
which  affairs  took  in  England. 

But  all  thefe  promifing  views  had  almoft  been 
blafted  by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admif- 
fion  of  the  fecluded  members,  the  republican  party, 
particularly  the  late  king's  judges,  were  feized  with 
the  jufteft  defpair,  and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the 
fame  fentiments  into  the  army.  By  themfelves  or 
their  emifiaries,  they  reprefented  to  the  foldiers, 
that  all  thofe  brave  a£lions,  which  had  been  per- 
formed during  the  war,  and  which  were  fo  meri- 
torious in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  the  deeped  crimes  by  the  royahfls, 
and  would  expofe  the  army  to  the  feverefi;  venge- 
ance. That  in  vain  did  that  party  make  profeffions 
of  moderation  and  lenity :  The  Idng's  death,  the 
execution  of  fo  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
the  fequeftration  and  imprifonment  of  the  reft,  were 
in  their  eyes  crimes  fo  deep,  and  offences  fo  per- 
fonal,  as  mull  be  profecuted  with  the  moft  implaca- 
|}le  refentment.  That  the  lofs  of  all  arrears,  and  the 
y  ^  caHiiering 
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CHAP.  ca(hlering  of  every  officer  and  foldier,  were  the 
LXii.  lighteft  puniflimeiit  which  mud  be  expected  :  After 
i66o7^  the  diipe^fion  of  the  army,  no  farther  protedion 
remained  to  them,  either  fur  Hfe  or  property,  but 
the  clemency  of  enraged  victors.  And  that,  everi 
if  the  moil  p^rfecl  fecurity  could  be  obtained,  it  were 
ingiori  ras  to  be  reduced,  by  treachery  and  deceit, 
to  iubjcdion  under  a  foe,  who,  in  the  open  field, 
had  fo  often  yielded  to  their  fuperior  valour. 

After  the'e  fuggeftions  had  been  infufed  into 
the  army,  Lamb.irr  luddenly  made  his  efcape  from 
the  Fower,  and  threw  Mo.ik  and  the  council  of 
ftate  into  gre-'.r  coniiei nation.  They  knew  Lam- 
bcrc^s  vigour  and  artivicy  ;  they  v/ere  acquainted  with 
his  pop  ilnnty  in  the  army  ;  they  were  fenfible,  that, 
tHough  the.  ioldiers  had  lately  ueferted  him,  they 
fuffic  enriy  expreffed  their  remorfe  and  their  detelta- 
tion  of  thole  who,  by  f  ih^e  profeffions,  they  found, 
had  fp  egr.giouHy  deceM'ed  them.  It  feemed  ne« 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  employ  the  greateft  celerity  in 
fuppveffing  io  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldihiy. 
who  had  been  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  but 
who  was   now  entirely  engage  1  in  the  royal  caufc, 

Aprils-,  was  dilpatcaed  after  him.  He  overtook  him  at 
Daventry,  while  he  had  yet  aif-mbled  but  four 
troops  of  horfe  One  of  them  deierted  him.  All- 
other  quickl)  followed  the  example.  He  himfelf,' 
endeavouring  ro  make  his  efcape,  was  ffeized  by  In- 
goldfbs,  to  whom  he  made  fubmifTions  not  fuitable 
to  his  former  character  of  fpirit  and  valour.  Okey, 
Axtel  Cobbet,  Creae,  and  other  officers  of  that 
party  were  taken  prifoners  with  him.  All  the  roads 
were  full  ^f  foldiers  haftening  t  j  j  in  them.  In  a 
few  days,  rhey  had  been  formidable.  And  it  was 
thought,  that  it  might  prove  dangerous  for  Monk 
himftrlf  to  have  aflembled  any  conhderable  body  of 
his  republican  array  for  their  fuppreffion  :  So  that 
nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  the  fudden  ex- 
tindipn  of  this  rihng  ilamei 

When 
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When  the  parliament   met,  they  chofe  fir  Har-  c  H  A  p. 
bottle  Grimflone  fpeaker,   a  man,  who,  though  he  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
had  for  feme   time  concurred  with  the  late  parlia-      i^'o. 
ment,  had  long  been  efteemed  affedlionate  to  the  ^P"^  bi- 
king's fervice.     The  great  dangers  incurred  during 
former  ufurpations,  joined  to  rhe  extreme  caution  of 
the  general,    kept   every  one    in   awe;    and  none 
dared,  for  fome  days,  to  m.ake  any  mention  of  the 
king.     The  members  exerted  their  Ipiric  chiefly  in 
bitter  invectives   againfl   the  memory  of  Cromwel. 
and  in  execrations  againlt  the  inhuman  murder   of 
their  late  fovereign.     At  lad,  the  general,  having  i^  Mav. 
fufficiently  founded  their  iachnations,  gave  directions 
to  Annefley  prefi  lent   oi    the   council,    to    inform 
them,  that  one  fir  John  Granville,  a  iervant  of  the 
king*s,  had  be^n  fent  over  by  his  majefty,  and  was 
now  at  tha  door  wi:h  a   ie"ter    to    the  commons.  The  reflo^ 
The  loudefl  acchmations  were  excited  by  this  in-  f'^ticn. 
telligence.     Granville  was  called   in :    The  letter, 
accompanied    with    a    declaration,     greedily    read : 
Wich^ut  one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a    con- 
tradictory vote,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre* 
pare  an  anfvver  :    And  in  order  to  fpread  the  fame 
fatisfaCtion  throughout  the  kingdom,    it  was  voted 
that  the  letter  and  declaration  fhould  immediately 
be  publiflied. 

The  people,  freed  from  the  ftate  of  fufpenfe  In 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  held,  now  changed 
their  anxious  hope  for  the  unmixt  eifufions  of  joy  ; 
and  difplayed  a  focial  triumph  and  exultation, 
which  no  private  profperity,  even  the  greatefl,  is 
ever  able  fully  to  infplre.  Traditions  remain  of 
men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the  mathematician, 
who  died  of  pleafure,  when  informed  of  this  happy 
and  furprlfmg  event.  The  king's  declaration  was 
well  calculated  to  uphold  the  fatisfa£tion  infplred 
by  the  profpeft  of  public  fettlemtnt.  It  oftered  a 
general  amnelly  to  all  perfons  whatfoever  ;  and  chat 
■without  any  exeption  but  fach  as  fliould  afterwards 
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c  H  A  p.  be  made  by  parliament :  It  promifed  liberty  of  con- 
i^,^^^,,^,,.,,^  fcience  ;  and  a  concurrence  in  any  acl  of  parliament", 
1660.  which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  fhould  be  offered 
for  infuring  that  indulgence  :  It  fubmitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Hime  allembly  the  inquiry  into  all 
grants,  purchafes,  and  alienations  :  And  it  allured 
the  foldi^rs  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promifed  them» 
for  the  future,  the  fame  pay  Vvhich  they  then  en- 
joyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  fpirlt  by  which  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated, 
haftened  to  reinilate  themfelves  in  their  ancient 
authority,  and  to  take  their  lliare  in  the  fettlement 
of  the  nation.  They  found  the  doors  of  their  houfe 
open  ;  and  all  were  admitted  ;  even  fuch  as  had  for- 
merly been  excluded  on  account  of  their  pretended 
delinquency. 
SthMay.-  The  two  houfes  a! tended  ;  while  the  king  was 
proclaimxcd  with  great  folemnity,  in  Falace-Yard, 
at  Whitehall,  and  at  Tenipie-Bar,  The  commons- 
voted  500  pounds  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  v/ho 
had  brought  them  the  king's  gracious  meifages  : 
A  prefent  of  50,000  pounds  was  conferred  on  the 
king,  1C5O00  pounds  en  the  duke  of  York,  5000 
pounds  on  the  duke  of  Gloceiler.  A  committee 
of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to  invite  his 
majefty  to  return  and  take  poireilion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rapidity  with  v/hich  all  thefe  events 
were  conduced,  was  marvellous,  and  difcovered  the 
paliionate  zeal  and  entire  unanimity  of  the  nation. 
Such  an  impatience  appeared,  and  fuch  an  emula- 
tion, in  lords,  and  commons,  and  city,  whofliould 
make  the  mod:  lively  expreiTions  of  their  joy  and 
duty;  that,  as  the  noble  hi(:orian  exprefles  it,  a 
man  could  not  but  v/onder  where  thofe  people 
dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mifchief,  and  kept  the 
king  fo  m^any  years  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and 
fupport  of  fuch  excellent  fubjefts.  The  king  hirn- 
felf  faid,  that  itmultfurely  have  been  his  own  fault 
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that   he  had   not   fooner  taken   poflefiion   of   the  chap. 
throne;    fmce  he  found  every  body  fo  zealous  in  , j^^- 
promoting  his  happy  reiteration.  j^^^^ 

The  refpeft  (jf  foreign  powers  foon  followed  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  king's  fubjefts.  Spain  ir^vited 
him  to  return  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark 
in  fome  of  her  maritime  towns.  France  made  pro- 
teftations  of  afiedlion  and  regard,  and  offered  Calais 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  vStates-general  fent  de- 
puties with  a  hke  friendly  inviiacion.  The  king 
refolved  to  accept  of  this  laft  offer.  The  people  of 
the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  afieclion  ;  and  poli- 
tics no  longer  reftrained  their  magiflrates  from  pro-  ' 
moting  and  exprefling  that  fentiment.  As  he  paffed 
from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous crowds,  and  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations ;  as  if  themfelves,  not  their  rivals  in 
power  and  commerce,  were  now  reflored  to  peace 
and  fecurity.  The  States-general  in  a  body,  and 
afterwards  the  States  of  Holland  apart,  performed 
their  compliments  with  the  greateft  folemnity  : 
jEvery  perlbn  of  diflindion  was  ambitious  of  being 
introduced  to  his  majefty  ;  all  ambaiTadors  and  pub- 
lic minilters  of  kings,  princes,  or  ftates,  repaired  to 
him,  and  profeffed  the  joy  of  their  mailers  in  his 
behalf :  So  that  one  would  have  thought,  that  from 
the  united  efforts  of  Chriflendom  had  been  derived 
this  revolution,  which  diffufed  every  where  fuch 
univerfal  fatisfadion. 

The  Englifh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling, 
Montague  had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but  had  perfuaded  the  officers,  of  them- 
felves, to  tender  their  duty  to  his  majefty.  The 
duke  of  York  immediately  went  on  board,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  fleet  as  hio^h  admiral. 

When  the  king  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was 
met  by  the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced. 
^ever  fubjed  in  fad,   probably  in  his  intentions, 
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had  deferved  better  of  his  king  and  country.  In 
the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  without  ePfufion  of  blood, 
1660.  by  his  cautious  and  difinterefted  conduft  alone,  he 
had  beftowed  fettlement  on  three  kingdoms,  which 
had  long  been  torn  with  the  moft  violent  convul- 
fions :  And  having  obllinately  refufed  the  moft  in- 
viting conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as  well  as 
by  every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  reftored 
his  injured  mailer  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  kinp- 
39th  May.  entered  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was 
alfo  his  birth-day.  The  fond  imaginations  of  men 
interpreted  as  a  happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  twa 
fuch  joyful  periods. 


**##*## 


#    *   *   * 


Manners 
and  arts. 


At  this  92ra,  it  may  be  proper  to  flop  a  moment 
and  take  a  general  furvey  of  the  age,  fo  far  as  re- 
gards manners,  finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and 
fciences.  The  chief  ufe  of  hiftory  is,  that  it  affords 
materials  for  difquifitions  of  this  nature;  and  it  feems 
the  duty  of  an  hiftorian  to  point  out  the  proper  in- 
ferences and  conclufions. 

No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  fudden 
and  entire  in  their  manners,  than  did  the  Englifh 
nation  during  this  per;od.  From  tranquillity,  con- 
cord, fubmiilion,  fobriety,  they  paffed  in  an  inftant 
to  a  ftate  of  fadion,  fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  al- 
moft  frenzy.  The  violence  of  the  Enghfli  parties 
exceeded  any  thing  which  we  can  now  imagine : 
Had  they  continued  but  a  little  longer,  there  was 
juft  reafon  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
rnaifacres  and  profcriptions.  The  military  ufurpers, 
whpfe  authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injufticCj 
and  was  fupported  by  no  national  party,  would  have 
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been  impelled  by  rage  pnd  defpair  into  fuch  fangui-  chap. 
nary  mcaiures  ;  and  if  thcfe  furious  expedients  had      Lxir. 
been  employed  on  one  i](.^e..  r€;vcnj;c  would  naturally      ^^^^^ 
have  pufhed  tt  e  other  parry,  af*-er  a  return  of  power, 
to  retaliaie  upon  theif  enemies.  Nofocial  intercourfe 
was  maintained  between  the  parries  ;  no  marriages  or 
allances    cortraded.      The    royaiifts,    though    op- 
preffed,  haraiTed,    perfecuted,    dif'ained  all  affinity 
With  iheir  mailers.     The  more  they  were  reduced  to 
fubjettion,    ihe  greater   fuDerionty  did   they  affect 
above  thofe  ufurpers,  who  by  vi  jlence  and  injuilice 
had  acquired  an  alcendant  ov-r  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  fadions  were  as  oppofite 
as  thofe  of  the  mod  dil^ant  nations.  *•*  Your 
"  friends,  the  Cavaliers,'*  ^aid  a  parliamentarian  to 
a  royaliit,  "  are  very  diffolute  and  debauched." 
True/  replied  the  royalift,  "  they  have  the  in- 
firmities of  men  :  But  your  friends,  the  Round- 
heads, have  the  vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  rebel- 
lion, and  fpiritual  pride  ."  Riot  and  diforder, 
it  i$  certain,  notwithftanding  the  good  example  fet 
them  by  Charles  I.  prevailed  very  much  among  his 
partifans.  Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, to  whom  exceffes  are  lefs  pernicious  than  to 
the  vulgar,  they  were  too  apt  to  indulge  themfelves 
in  all  pieafures,  particularly  thofe  of  the  table.  Op- 
pofition  to  the  rigid  preciieneis  of  their  antagoniits 
increafcd  their  inclination  to  good  fellowfhip  ;  and 
the  character  of  a  man  of  pleafure  was  affedlcd 
among  them,  as  a  fure  pledge  of  attachment  to  the 
church  and  monarchy.  Even  when  ruined  by  con- 
fifcations  and  lequcitrations,  the)''  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  and  focial  jol- 
lity. "  As  much  as  hope  is  fuperiorto  fear,"  fatd 
a  poor  and  merry  cavalier,  *'  fo  much  is  our  fitua- 
"  tion  preferable  to  that  of  our  enemies.  We  laugh 
^/  while  they  tremble." 

^  Sir  Philip  Warwic. 

The 
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c  HA  P.  The  gloomy  enthufiafm  which  prevailed  among 
,^^^,^^^^^  the  parliamentary  party,  is  furely  the  moft  curious 
3660.  fpeclacle  prefented  by  any  hiilory  ;  and  the  moft  in- 
ltru6live,  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philofophical 
mind.  All  recreations  were  in  a  manner  fufpended 
by  the  rigid  feverity  of  the  prefbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents. Horfe- races  and  cock-matches  were 
prohibited  as  the  greatefl  enormities  ^  Even  bear- 
baiting  was  efteemed  heathenifli  and  unchriftian  : 
The  fport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  Hewfon,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with 
his  regiment  into  London,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
bears,  which  were  there  kept  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
citizens.  This  adventure  feems  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  ficlion  of  Hudibras.  Though  the  Engli/h 
nation  be  naturally  candid  and  fmcere,  hypocrify 
prevailed  among  them  beyond  any  example  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  The  religious  hypocrify,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  and  be- 
ing generally  unknown  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  though 
more  dangerous,  it  implies  lefs  falfehood  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  infmcerity.  The  Old  Teflament, 
preferably  to  the  Nev/,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the 
feclaries.  The  eailern  poetical  ftyle  of  that  com». 
pofition  made  it  more  eafily  fufceptible  of  a  turn 
which  was  agreeable  to  them. 

We  have  had  occ^fion,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
to  fpeak  of  many  of  the  feels  which  prevailed  ia 
England  :  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impof- 
iible.  The  quakers,  however,  are  fo  confiderable, 
at  leafl  fo  fmgular,  as  to  merit  fome  attention  ;  and 
as  they  renounced  by  principle  the  ufe  of  arms,  they 
never  made  fuch  a  figure  in  public  tranfactions  as 
to  enter  into  any  part  of  our  narrative. 

The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  moil  others, 
began  with  the  loweft  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progrefs, 
came  at  iafl  to  comprehend  people  of  better  (Quality 

.     '^  i^ilii^g  no  Murder. 
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and  fafliion.  George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  C  H  A  p, 
Lancafhire  in,  1624,  vlr?.s  the  founder  of  this  feet.  ■'-^^^■ 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  and  was  himfelf  bound  ^^^.^^ 
apprentice  to  a  ihoe-maker.  Feeling  a  Wronger 
impulfe  towards  fpiritual  contemplations  than  to- 
wards that  mechanical  profeflion,  he  left  his  mafter, 
and  went  about  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  a  drefs  which  he  long  aifecied,  as  well  for 
its  Angularity  as  its  cheapnefs.  That  he  might 
wean  himfelf  from  fublunary  objecls,  he  broke  ofF 
all  connexions  with  his  friends  and  family,  and  never 
dwelled  a  moment  in  one  place  ;  lell  habit  fhould 
beget  new  connexions,  and  deprefs  the  fubiimity  of 
his  aerial  meditations.  He  frequently  wandered 
into  the  woods,  and  paffed  whole  days  in  hollow 
trees,  without  company,  or  any  other  amufement 
than  his  bible.  Having  reached  that  pitch  of  per-- 
fe£tion  as  to  need  no  other  book,  he  foon  advanced 
to  another  ftate  of  fpiritual  progrefs,  and  began  to 
pay  lefs  regard  even  to  that  divine  compofition  itfelf. 
His  own  bread,  he  imagined,  Vv^as  full  of  the  fame 
infpiration  which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apo> 
ftles  themfelves  ;  and  by  this  inward  light  mull 
every  fpiritual  obfcurity  be  cleared-,  by  this  living 
fpirit  mull  the  dead  letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  fufficiently  confecrated  in  his 
own  imagination,  he  felt  that  ihe  fumes  of  felf-ap- 
plaufe  focn  diilipate,  if  not  continually  fupplied  by 
the  admJration  of  others  ;  and  he  began  to  feek 
profelytes.  Profelytes  were  eafily  gained,  at  a  time 
when  all  men's  arFedtioas  were  turned  towards  reli- 
gion, and  v^^hen  the  moil  extravagant  modes  of  it 
were  fure  to  be  mod  popular.  All  the  forrris-of 
ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  olfentation,  Fox 
and  his  difciples,  from  a_  fuperior  pride  and  often- 
tation,  carefully  rejefted  :  Even  the  ordinary  rites 
of  civility  v/ere  ihunned,  as  the  nourifliment  of  car- 
nal vanity  and  felf-conceit.  They  W'ould  bellow  nci 
titles  of  diilinclion  :    The  name  0^  friend  was  the 

onjy 
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C  HA  P.  only  falutation  with  which  they  indifcriminately  ac- 
yj^l!„^  coded  every  one.  To  no  perlon  would  they  make 
1060.  a  bcw,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any  figns  of  re- 
verence. Inftead  of  that  affeded  adulation,  intro- 
duced into  modern  tongues,  of  fpeaking  to  indivi- 
duals as  if  they  were  a  niultituJe,  they  returned  to 
the  fnnpliclty  of  ancient  languages  ;  and  t/jou  and 
tbee  were  the  only  expreffi  ms  which,  on  any  con- 
fideration,  they  could  be  brought  to  employ. 

Dress  too,  a  material  circumftance,  diftinguifhed 
the  members  of  this  fe<5l.  Every  fuperfluity  and  orna- 
ment was  carefully  retrenched  :  No  plaits  to  their 
coat,  no  buttons  to  their  il'-eves :  No  lace,  no  ruffles, 
no  embroidery.  Even  a  nutton  to  the  hat,  though 
fometimes  ufeful^  yet  not  being  always  fo,  was  uni-« 
verfally  rejeded  by  them  with  horror  and  detefta- 
tion. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  fe6l,  like  all  high 
paffions,  being  too.  (irong  for  the  weak  nerves  to 
fu'lain,  threw  the  preachers  into  convulfions,  and 
fhakings,  and  d'ftortiom  in  their  limbs  ;  and  they 
thence  received  the  appellaiion  of  quakers.  Amidft 
the  great  toleration  which  was  then  granted  to  all 
fe6:s,  and  even  encouragement  given  to  all  innova- 
tions, this  fe£l  alone  fuffered  perfecution.  From 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers  broke  into 
churches,  diflurbed  public  worfhip,  and  haraffed 
the  minifter  .and  audience  with  railing  and  re- 
proaches. When  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  they 
refufed  him  all  reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the 
fame  familiarity  as  if  he  had  been  their  equal. 
Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  mad-houfes, 
fometimes  into  prifons  :  Sometimes  whipped,  fome- 
times pilloryed.  The  patience  and  fortitude  with 
"which  they  fuffered,  begat  compaffion,  admiration, 
efteem^      A  fupernatural    fpirit    was   believed    to 

fupport 

'■  The  following  ftory  is  told  hvWhitlocke,  p.  <;99  Some  quakers 
atKaringtoninKorthumbetlanct  coming  to  the  minifter  on  the  SaW- 

bath- 
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fupport  them  under  thofe  fufferings,  which  the  or-  C  H  A  p. 
dinary  ftate  of  humanity,  freed  from  the  illufions  of  ^_J^i^ 
paffion,  is  unable  to  furtain.  1663. 

The  quakers  creeped  into  the  army  :  But  as  they 
preached  univerfal  peace,  they  feduced  the  mihtary 
zealots  from  their  profeffion,  and  would  foon,  had 
they  been  fuffered,  have  put  an  end,  without  any 
defeat  or  calamity,  to  the  dominion  of  the  faints. 
Thefe  attempts  became  a  frefli  ground  of  perfe- 
cution,  and  a  new  reafon  for  their  progrefs  among 
the  people. 

Morals  with  this  fe^l  were  carried,  or  affcfted 
to  be  carried,  to  the  fame  degree  of  extravagance  as 
religion.  Give  a  quaker  a  blovv^  on  one  cheek,  he 
held  up  the  other  :  AH-l  his  cloke,  he  gave  you  his 
coat  alfo :  The  o-reateft  intereft  could  not  enoao-e 
him,  in  any  court  of  judicature,  to  fwear  even  to 
the  truth  :  Ke  never  aiked  more  for  his  wares  than 
the  precife  fum  which  he  was  determined  to  accept. 
This  laft  maxim  is  laudable^  and  continues  ftill  to 
be  religioufly  obferved  by  that  fe63:. 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to 
ceremonies,  forms,  orders,  rites,  and  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions.  Even  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper, 
by  all  other  fefts  believed  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  very  vitals  of  chriftianity,  v/ere  difdainfuUy  re- 
jedled  by  them.  The  very  fabbath  they  profaned. 
The  holinefs  of  churches  they  derided  ;  and  they 
■  would  give  to  thefe  facred  edifices  no  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  JIjops  or  fieeple-houfcs.  No  priefts 
Were  admitted  in  their  fe£l ;  Every  one  had  received 
from  immediate  illumination  a  charatter  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  facerdotal.    When  they  met  for  divine 

,bath-day,  and  fpeaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers, 
and  almoft  killed  one  or  two  of  them,  who  going  out  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  prayed  God  to  pardon  the  people,  who  knew  not  whr.t 
they  did ;  and  afterwards  fpeaking  to  the  people,  fo  convinced  them 
of  the  evil  they  had  done  in  beating  them,  that  the  country  people 
fell  a  quarrelling,  and  beat  cnc  another  more  than  they  had  before 
beaten  the  quakcr^^ 

8  ,  '       worOiip, 
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CHAP,  worfhip,  each  rofe  up  in  his  place,  and  delivered  the 
LXll.  extemporary  infpirations  of  the  Holy  Ghofl :  Wo- 
1660.  men  were  alfo  admitted  to  teach  the  brethren,  and 
were  confidered  as  proper  vehicles  to  convey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  fpirit.  Sometimes  a  great  many  preachers 
were  moved  to  fpeak  at  once :  Sometimes  a  total 
filence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

Some  quakers  attempted  to  fail  forty  days  in  imi- 
tation of  Chrifl ;  and  one  of  them  bravely  periflied 
in  the  experiment  ^.  A  female  quaker'came  naked 
into  the  church  where  the  protedor  fat  j  being 
moved  by  the  fpirit,  as  fhe  faid,  to  appear  as  afign 
to  the  people.  A  number  of  them  fancied,  that  the 
tenovatioh  of  all  things  had  commenced,  and  that 
clothes  Vv^ere  to  be  rejetted,  together  with  other  fu- 
perfiuities.  The  fufferings  which  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  this  dodlrine,  were"  a  fpecies  of  perfecution 
not  v/ell  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

James  Naylor  was  a  quaker,  noted  for  blaf- 
phemy,  or  rather  madnefs,  in  the  time  of  the  pro- 
tedorfliip.  He  fancied  that  he  himfelfwas  tranf- 
formed  into  Chrifl,  and  was  become  the  real  faviour 
of  the  world  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  frenzy,  he 
endeavoured  to  imitate  many  aftions  of  the  Meffiah 
related  in  the  evangelifts.  As  he  bore  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  common  piftures  of  Chrift,  he  allow- 
ed his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form  :  He  raifed  a 
perfon  from  the  dead  ^ :  He  was  miniftered  unto  by 
women '  :  He  entered  Briftol  mounted  on  a  horfe  : 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  difnculty  in  that  place  of  find- 
ing an  afs :  His  difciples  fpread  their  garments  be- 
fore him,  and  cried,  <'  Hofannah  to  the  highefi: ; 
"  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth."  \¥hen 
carried  before  the  magiftrate,  he  would  give  no 
other    anfwer    to    all  queftions    than  '^  thou  hail 

g  Whillocke,  p.  624. 

^  Harleiaa  Mifccllan}',  vol.  vi.    p    399.     One  Dorcas  Earberfy 

made  oath  before  a  magiftrate,  that  (lie  had  been  dead  two  days,  and 

that  Naylor  had  brought  her  to  life.  »   Id.  ib. 
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«*  faid  it."     What  is  remarkable,    the  parliament  ^|yp^* 
thought  that  the  matter  deferved    their    attention,   y,^^,.^,!^^ 
Near  ten  days  they  fpen't  in  inquiries    ^ud   debates      1660. 
about   him  ^.     They  condemned  hiiii  to  be  pillory- 
ed,  whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  to  have  his 
tonp-ue  bored  throii2;h  with   a  red-hot    iron.     All 
thefe  feverities    he    bore    with   the    ufual   patience. 
So  far  his  deiufion  fupported  him.      But  the  fequel 
fpoiled  all.     He  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  confmed  to. 
hard  labour,  *fed  on  bread  and  water,    and  debarred 
from  all  his  dlfciples,  male  and  female.     His  illu- 
fion   diffipated,    and  'after  fome  time  he  was   con- 
tented to  come  out  an  ordinary  man,  and  return  to 
his  ufual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  aiTeiTments, 
the  excife,  and  the  cudomSi  The  afTellments  were 
levied  on  perfonal  eftates,  as  well  as  on  land ' ;  and 
commiffioners  were  appointed  in  each  county  for 
rating  the  individuals.  The  higheft  aiTeiiment  a- 
mounted  to  120,000  pounds  a-mondi  in  England  ; 
the  lowefh  was  35,00c.  The  aJl'effments  in  Scotland 
were  fometimes-  10,000  pounds  a-month™;  com- 
monly 6000.  Thofe  on  Ireland  9000.  At  a  me- 
dium, this  tax  mighc  have  afforded  about  a  million 
a-year.  The  excife,  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
levied  on  bread,  flefh-meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale, 
ftrong-waters,  and  many  other  commodities.  After 
'  the  king  was  fubdued,  bread  and  fiefh  meat  were 
exempted  from  excife.  The  cufloms  on  exporta- 
tion were  lovv'ered  in  1656".  In  1650,  commif- 
lioners  were  appointed  to  levy  both  cuftoms  and 
excifes.  Cromvvel  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  farming.  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  then  offered,  both  for  cuftoms  and  excife,  a 
greater  fum  than  had  ever  been  levied  by  the  com- 
mifnoners":    The  whole   of  the  taxes  during  that 

•<  Tlnrloe,  vol.  v.  p.  7.S.  1  ScoIkI,  p.  419.         ra  Thurl(^c', 

vol-  i'.  p   4-"^  "  Soohelj  p.  37.1.         "  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  4:?. 

Vol.  VII.  Z  period 
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CHAP,  period  might  at  a  medium  amount  to  above  two 
LXii.      millions  a-year  ;    a  fum  which,  though  moderate, 
j^r^      much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former  king  ^. 
Sequellrations,    compofitions,    fale  of    crown   and 
church  lands,  and  of  the  lands  of  delinquents,  yield- 
ed alfo  confiderable  funis,    but  very  difficult  to  be 
eftimated.     Church  lands  are  faid  to  have  been  fold 
for  a  million  "■.     None  of  thefe  were  ever  valued  at 
above  ten  or  eleven  years  purchafe ''.     The  eftates 
of  delinquents  amounted  to  above  200,000  pounds 
a-year  \     Cromwel  died  more  than  two  millions  in 
debt^;  though  the  parliament    had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  500,000  pounds  j   and  in  ftores,  the 
,  value  of  700,000  pounds ". 

The  committee  of  danger  In  April  1648  voted 
to  raife  the  army  to  40,000  mqn '".  The  fame  year, 
the  pay  of  the  army  was  eftimated  at  80,000  pounds 
a-month  =".  The  eifabhfhment  of  thearmy  in  1652, 
was  in  Scotland  15,000  foot,  2580  borfe,  560  dra- 
goons ;  in  England,  4700  foot,  2520  horfe,  garri- 
lbns6iC4.  In  all,  31,519,  befides  officers  ^.  The 
army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards  confiderably  re- 
duced. The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  much  fliort 
of  20  000  men  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  com- 
monwealth maintained  in  1652  a  Handing  army  of 
more  than  f:^o,ooo  men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a 
yearly  fum  of  1,047,715  pounds  ^  Afterwards  the 
protector  reduced  the  eltablifnment  to  30,000  men, 
as  appears  by  the  Inftrument  of  Government  and 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice.  His  frequent  enter- 
prifes  obliged  him  from  time  to  time  to  augment 
them.  Richard  had  on  foot  In  England  an  army 
of  133,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ireland  about 

p  It  appears  that  the  lAte  king's  revenue  from  1637,  to  the  meeting 
o  the  long  parliament,  was  only  900,000  pounds,  of  which  200,000 
maybe  cfteemed  illegal.  ^  Dr.  Walker,  p.  14.. 

f  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  753,  ,^  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p   4.14. 

t  Ibid,  vol  vii.  p.  667.       ^u  World's  Mifrake  in  Oliver  Cromwel. 

w  Yi/'hitlocke,  p  298.  ^  Ibid.  p.  378.  ^  J)un:a!, 

2d  Decennbcr  165a.  ^^  Id.  ibid. 
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10,000  men".     The  foot  foldiers  had  commonly  a  C  HA  p. 
lliilling  a-day  ^     The  horfe  had  two  Mlings  and  v^,_^^ 
fix  pence ;    fo  that  many   gentlemen  and  younger      idso* 
brothers  of  good  family  inlilled  in  the  protector's 
cavalry^.     No  wonder  that  fuch  men  were  averfe 
from  the  re-eftabli(liment  of  civil  government,  by 
which,    they  well  knev/,  they  mult  be  deprived  of 
fo  gainful  a  profeffion. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  the  par- 
liament had  on  foot  about  80,000  men,  partly  mi- 
litia, partly  regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  the  com- 
monv/ealth,  and  the  great  capacity  of  thofe  members 
who  had  affumed  the  government,  never  at  any 
time  appeared  fo  confpicuous ''. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  pro- 
tedorfliip  of  Richard,  was  ellimated  at  1,868,717 
pounds  :  His  annual  expences  at  2,201,540  pounds. 
An  additional  revenue  was  demanded  from  parlia- 
ment \ 

The  commerce  and  induftry  of  England  increaf- 
ed  extremely  during  tl^e  peaceable  period  of  Charles'f 
reign  :  The  trade  to  the  Eafl-Indies  and  to  Guinea 
became  confiderable.  The  Engliih  polTeffed  almoft 
the  fole  trade  with  Spain.  Twenty  thoufand  cloths 
were  annually  lent  to  Turkey  *.  Commerce  met 
with  interruption,  no  doubt,  from  the  civil  wars 
and  convulfions  which  afterwards  prevailed;  though 
it  foon  recovered  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  war  with  the  Dutch,  by  diftrefl- 
ing  the  commerce  of  fo  formidable  a  rival,  ferved 
to  encourage  trade  in  England  :  The  SpaniQi  war 
was  to  an  equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects 
of  the  Enghlh  merchants,  to  an  immenfe  value, 
were  confifcated  in  Spain.  The  prevalence  of  de- 
mocratical   principles  engaged  the  country  gentle- 

=  Journal,  6th  of  April  1659.  b  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p,  395*  ; 

vol.  ii.  p.  4:4.  ^  GumOTc's  Life  of  Monk, 

0  Whitlocke,  p.  477.  ^  journal,  7th  April  1659. 

f  Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  4^2-  430'  4^7, 
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and  commerce  has  ever  fmce  been  more  honourable 
in  England  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom. 
The  exchifive  companies,  which  formerly  confined 
trade,  were  never  exprefsly  aboliflied  by  any  ordi- 
nance of  parhament  during  the  commonwealth  -y 
but  as  men  payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative 
whence  the  charters  of  thefe  companies  were  de- 
rived, the  moFiOpoly  was  gradually  invaded,  and 
commerce  increafed  by  the  increaie  of  liberty.  In- 
tereft  in  1650  -^nas  reducea  to  fjx  per  csiit. 

The  cuitoms  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars, 
?rre  faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a- 
year ''  :  A  fum  ten  times  greater  than  during  the 
bell:  period  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  :  But  there 
is  probably  feme  exaggeration  in  this  matter. 

The  poft-houfe  in  1653  '^^^^  farmed  at  10,00a 
pounds  a-year,  which  was  deemed  a  confiderable 
fum  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Letters  paid  only 
about  half  their  prefenc  poftage. 
*  From  1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined 
6,900,042  pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coin- 
age amounted  to  7,7^^,5^1  ijounds'.  Dr.  Dave- 
nant  has  told  us  from  the  regifters  of  the  mint, 
that  between  1558  and  165-1,  there  had  been- coined 
19,8:52,476  pounds  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  firlt  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
is  about  1660 '^^  Afparagus,  artichoaks,  cauli- 
flower, and  a  variety  of  lallads,  were  about  the 
fame  time  introduced  into  England'. 

The  colony  of  Nev/  England  increafed  by  means 
of  the  puritans,  who  fled  thirhcr,  in  order  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  coniirainr  which  Laud  and  the 
church  party  had  impofcd  upon  them  ;  and,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  v/ars,  it  is  fuppofed 

e  Clarendon.  '      h  Lewis  Robert's  Treafiire  of  Traffick. 

i  ilappy  iUlurc  S'L.itc.  of  England.  ^   Aiiderfor,  vol.  li. 

p.  111.  '  W.  ibid. 
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to  have  contained  25,000  fouls  "".     For  a  like  rea-  c  H  A  P. 
fon,  the  catholics,  aftenvards,  who  found  themfelves  ,^'^'']_'^ 
€xpofed  to  many  hardfliips,  and  dreaded  flill  wcrfs      j^,q^ 
treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  great  Numbers, 
and  fettled  the  colony  of  P^laryland. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts 
were  favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  tafte  began  to 
prevail  in  the  nation.  The  king  loved  pictures, 
•fometimes  handled  the  pencil  himfelf,  and  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  art.  The  pieces  of-  foreign  maf. 
ters  were  bought  up  at  a  vail  price  ;  and  the  value 
■of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emulation  be- 
tween Charles  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  wit'h  the  fame  elegant  paiaon.  Vandyke 
was  careiTed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jnnes 
was  mafcer  of  the  kinsf's  buil dinars  ;  thour-h  after- 
wards  perfecuted  by  the  parliament,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  had  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's, 
and  for  obeying  fome  -orders  of  council,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  pull  down  houfes,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  that  edifice.  Laws,  who  had  not 
been  furpaffed  by  any  mufician  before  him,  was 
much  beloved  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  fa- 
ther of  mufic.  Charles  was  a  C!-ood  iud'2:e  of  writing:, 
and  was  thought  by  fome  more  anxious  widi  regard 
to  purity  of  ftyje  than  became  a  monarch  ".  Not- 
withftanding  his  narrow  revenue,  and  his  freedom 
from  all  vanity^  hit  lived  in  fuch  magnificence,  that 
he  poliefied  four  and  twenty  palaces,  all  of  them 
fiegantiy  and  completely  furnifbed  ;  infomuch  that, 
when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  tranfport  any  thing  along  with  him. 

Cromwel,  though  himfelf  a  barbarian,  \\as  not 
Infenfible  to  literary  merit.  Uiher,  notwithlland- 
ing  his  being  a  bifliop,  received  a  penfion  from  him. 
Marvel  and  Milton   were  in   his   fcrvlce.     Waller, 

^  BrltHh  cmpu-e  in  »\mcrica,  vol.  i.  p.  xji.  =  Curnet. 
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who  was  his  rekrion,  was  carelTed  by  him.  That 
poet  always  faid,  that  the  protector  himfelf  was  not 
j66o.  fo  v/holiy  Illiterate  as  was  commonly  imagined.  He 
gave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the  divinity  pro- 
feiTor  at  Oxford  ;  and  an  hiilorian  mentions  this 
bounty  as  an  iiillance  of  his  love  of  hterature  °. 
He  intended  to  have  ere6led  a  college  at  Durham 
for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties. . 

Civil  wars,  efpecially  when  founded  on  principles 
cf  liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the 
arts  of  eloquence  and  compofition ;  or  rather^  by 
prefenting  nobler  and  more  interefting  objects,  they 
amply  compenfate  that  tranquillity  of  which  they 
bereave  the 'mufes.  The  fpeeches  of  the  parha- 
mentary  orators  during  this  period  are  of  a  (Iraiu 
much  fuperior  to  what  any  former  age  had  produced 
in  England  ;  and  the  force  and  compafs  of  our 
tongue  were  then  hrft  put  to  tiial.  It  mud,  how- 
-  ,  ever,  be  confefled,  that  the  wretched  fanaticifra 
which  fo  much  infected  the  parliamentary  party, 
was  no  lefs  deftruftive  of  tafte  and  fcience,  than  of 
all  law  and  order.  Gaiety  and  wit  were  profcribed  : 
Human  learning  defpifed :  Freedom  of  inquiry  de- 
tefted  :  Cant  and  hypocrify  alone  encouraged.  It 
,  was  an  article  pofi-ively  infilled  on  in  the  prelimina- 
ries to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all  piay-houfes 
fhould  for  ever  be  abolifhed.  Sir  John  Dave- 
nant,  fays  Whitlocke  %  fpeaking  of  the  year  1658, 
publiflied  an  opera,  notv/ithfianding  the  nicety 
of  the  times.  All  the  king's  furniture  was  put 
to  fale :  His  pictures,  difpofed  of  at  very  low 
prices,  enriched  all  the  colieftions  in  Europe : 
I'he  cartoons,  when  complete,  were  only  appraif- 
ed  at  300  pounds,  though  the  whole  colleftion 
of  the  king's  curiofities  was  fold  at  above  50,000  % 
%ven  the    royal    palaces    were   pulled  >  in   pieces. 


fl  Neale's  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  vol    iv,  p,  1Z3. 
P  P.  639.  '  q  Pari.  Hifi.  vol.  xix.  p.  83. 
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and  the  materials  of  them  fold.     The  very  library  c  ^"^f^^- 
and   medals   at  St.  James's  were  intended  by    the  ,_  11' ji 
generals  to  be  brought  to  auclion,  in  order  to  pay      i66o. 
the  arrears  of  fome  regiments  of  cavalry  quartered 
near  London:  ButSelden,  apprehenfive  of  the  lofs, 
engaged  his  friend  Whitlocke,  then  lord-keeper  for 
the  commonwealth,  to  apply  for  the  office  of  libra- 
rian.    This  expedient  favM  that   valuable   collec- 
tion. 

It  Is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  greatefl 
genius  by  far  that  fl:ione  out  in  England  during  this 
period,  was  deeply  engaged  with  thefe  fanatics,  and 
even  proftituted  his  pen  in  theological  controverfy, 
in  fadious  difputes,  and  in  juftifying  the  mofl  vio- 
lent meafures  of  the  party.  This  was  John  Milton, 
whofe  poems  are  admirable,  though  liable  to  fome 
objedlons ;  his  profe  writings  difagreeable,  though 
not  altogether  defective  in  genius.  Nor  are  all  his 
poems  equal :  His  Paradife  Loft,  his  Comus,  and 
a  few  others,  fl:iine  out  amidft  foms  flat  and  infipid 
compofitions  :  Even  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  his  capital 
performance,  there  are  very  long  paftages,  amount- 
ing to  near  a  third  of  the  work,  almoft  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  harmony  and  elegance,  nay,  of  all  vigour 
of  imagination.  This  natural  inequality  in  Mikon's 
genius  was  much  increafed  by  the  inequahties  in  his 
fubjeft ;  of  which  fome  parts  are  of  themfelves  the 
moft  lofty  that  can  enter  into  human  conception ; 
others  would  have  required  the  moft  laboured  ele- 
gance of  compofition  to  fupport  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mood,  and 
employed  on  a  noble  fubjeft,  is  the  moft  wonder- 
fully fublime  of  any  poet  in  any  language  ;  Homer 
and  Lucretius  and  Tailb  not  excepted.  More  con- 
clfe  than  Homer,  more  fimple  than  Taflb,  more 
nervous  than  Lucretius ;  had  he  lived  in  a  later 
age,  and  learned  to  polifli  fome  rudenefs  in  his 
verfes ;  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  and  poflefted 
leifure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in  hiinfeif, 

Z  4  he 
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CHAP,  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  nerfeftion,  and  borne 

^^~^         away  the  palm  or  epic  poetry 

1660,  It  is  well  kno'vvn,    that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in 

his  hfetime  the'  reputation  which  he  deferved.  His 
Paradile  Loft  was  long  negiedled  :  Prejudices  againft 
an  apologifl  for  the  regicides,  and  againft  a  work 
,  not  wholy  purged  from  the  cant  of  former  times, 
kept  the  ignorant  world  from  perceiving  the  prodi- 
gious merit  of  that  performance.  Lord  Somers,  by 
encouraging  a  good  edition  of  it,  about  twenty 
Years  after  the  author's  death,  firft  brought  it  into 
requeft  ;  and  Tonfon,  in  his  dedication  of  a  fmaller 
edition,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  work  juft  beginning  to  be 
known.  Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Pvlilton's 
party,  he  feems  never  to  have  been  much  regarded  ; 
and  Whitlocke  "■  talks  of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls 
him,  a  blind  man,  who  was  employed  in  tranflating 
a  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin.  Thefe  forms  of 
expreffion  are  amufmg  to  pofterity,  who  confider 
how  obfcure,  Whitlocke  himfelf,  though  lord-keeper 
and  ambaffador,  and  indeed  a  man  oi  great  abilities 
and  merit,  has  become  in  comparifon  of  Milton. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  Milton  received  no  encou- 
ragemient  after  the  reftoration  :  It  is  more  to  be 
admired  that  he  efcaped  with  his  life.  Many  of 
the  cavaliers  blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards 
him,  w^hich  was  fo  honourable  in  the  king,  and  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  pofierity.  It  is  laid,  that  he  had 
faved  Davenant's  life  during  the  proteftorlhip  ;  and 
Davenant  in  return  afforded  him  like  proteftion 
after  the  reftoration;  being  fenfible,  that  men  of 
letters  ought  always  to  regard  their  fympathy  of  tafte 
as  a  more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  differ- 
ence of  party  or  opinion  as  a  fource  of  animofity. 
It  was  during-  a  ftate  of  poverty,  blindnefs,  difgrace, 
danger,  and  old  age,  that  Milton,  compofed  his 
wonderful  poem,    which   not  oniy  furpaffed  all  the 

'  P.  633. 
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performances    of  his  cotemporaries,    but    all    the  C  H  a  p. 
compofitions  which  had  flowed  from  his  pen   dn-      I-Xir. 
ring  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his       jg^^^ 
profperity.     This  circumftance  is  -not  the  lead  re- 
markable of  all  thofe  which  attend  that  great  genius. 
He  died  in  1674,  aged  66. 

Waller  was  the  firft  refiner  of  Engliih  poetry, 
at  lead  of  Englifh  rhyme  ;  but  his  performances  ftill 
abound  with  many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  mate- 
rial, they  contain  but  feeble  and  fuperficial  beauties. 
Gaiety,  wit,  and  ingenuity,  are  their  ruling  cha- 
racter :  They  afpire  not  to  the  fublime ;  ftill  lefs  to 
the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love,  without  making 
us  feel  any  tendernefs  ;  and  abound  in  panegyric, 
without  exciting  admiration.  The  panegyric,  how- 
ever, on  Cromwei,  contains  more  force  than  we 
fliould  expert  from  the  other  compofitions  of  this 
poet.' 

Waller  was  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  v/as 
eariy  introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  befl 
company.  Pie  polTelTed  talents  for  eloquence  as 
well  as  poetry;  and  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  a  good  old  age,  he  was  the  delight  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  The  errors  of  his  life  proceeded  more 
■from  \yant  of  couracre,  than  of  honour  or  inte"-ritv. 
J-Ie  died  in  1687,  aged  82. 

Cowley  Is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the 
bad  tafte  of  his  age ;  but,  had  he  lived  even  in  the 
pureft  times  of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  muft  always 
have  been  a  very  indifferent  poet.  He  had  no  ear 
for  harmony  ;  and  his  verfes  are  only  known  to  be 
fuch  by  the  rhyme,  which  terminates  them.  In  his 
rugged  untuneable  numbers  are  conveyed  fenti- 
ments  the  molt  drained  and  diftorted ;  long-fpun 
allegories,  didant  allufions,  and  for<:ed  conceits. 
Great  ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought, 
fometimes  break  out  amidit  thofe  unnatural  concep-  ' 
tions :  A  few  anacreontics  furprife  us  by  their  eafe 
and  gaiety  :   Ilis  profe  writings  pleafe,    by  the  ho- 

nedy 
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c  H  A  P.  nefly  and  goodnefs  which  they  exprefs,  and  even  by 
:   LXII.      their    fpleen    and    melancholy.     This   author    was 
j.g;,_      much  more  praifed  and  admired  during  his  lifetime, 
and  celebrated  after  his  death,    than  the  great  Mil- 
ton.    He  died  in  1667,  aged  40. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill  (for 
none  of  his  other  poems  merit  attention},  has  a  lof- 
tinefs  and  vigour,  which  had  not  before  him  been 
attained  by  any  Englifli  poet  v/ho  wrote  in  rhyme. 
The  mechanical  difficulties  of  that  meafure  retarded 
its  improvement.  Shakefpeare,  whofe  tragic  fcenes 
are  fometimes  fo  wonderfully  forcible  and  expreffive, 
is  a  very  indifferent  poet  when  he  attempts  to  rhyme. 
Precifion  and  neatnefs  are  chiefly  wanting  in  Den- 
ham.    He  died  in  1688,  aged  y^. 

No  Enr^lif]^  author  in  that  an-e  was  more  cele- 
brated  both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  Hobbes  :  In 
our  time,  he  is  much  negleded  :  A  hvely  inftance, 
how  precarious  all  reputations  founded  on  reafoning 
and  philofophy  I  A  pleafant  comedy,  which  paints 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  expofes  a  faithful 
pifture  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  latefl  poflerity.  But  a  fyftem,  whe- 
ther phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  commonly  owes  its 
fuccefs  to  its  novelty  ;  and  is  no  fooner  canvafTed 
with  impartiality  than  its  weaknefs  is  difcovered. 
Hobbes's  politics  are  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny, 
and  his  ethics  to  encourage  iicentioufnefs.  Though 
an  enemy  to  rehgion,  he  partakes  nothing  of  the 
fpirit  of  fcepticifm  ;  but  is  as  pofitive  and  dogmati- 
cal as  if  human  reafon,  and  his  reafon  in  particular, 
could  attain  a  thorough  conviftion  in  thefr  fubjefts. 
Clearnefs  and  propriety  of  ftyle  are  the  chief  excel- 
lencies cI  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  own  perfon  he 
is  repiefented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue  ;  a  cha- 
rader  no-wife  furprifing,  notwithdanding  his  liber- 
tine fyftem  of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault 
with  which  he  is  reproached  :  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  yet  could  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
4  thoughts 
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thoughts  of  death.     The  boldnefs  of  his  opinions  chap. 
and  fentiments  forms  a  remarkable  contrail  to  this      L^^^' 
part  of  his  character.     lie  died  in  1679,  aged  91.  ^(^(^l 

Harrington's  Oceana  wns  well  adapted  to  that  . 
age,  when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were 
the  daily  fubje£ls  of  debate  and  converfation  ;  and 
even  in  our  time,  it  is  juftly  admired  as  a  work  of 
genius  and  invention.  The  idea,  however,  of  a. 
perfect  and  immortal  commonwealth  will  always  be 
found  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a  perfect  and  immor- 
tal man.  The  jdyle  of  this  author  wants  eafe  and 
fluency  ;  but  the  good  matter,  which  his  work  con- 
tains, makes  compenfation.  Pie  died  in  1677, 
aged  66. 

Harvey  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made, 
by  reafoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  Occident, 
a  capital  difcovery  in  one  of  the  moll  important 
branches  of  fcience.  He  had  alfo  the  happinefs  of 
eftabli filing  at  once  his  theory  on  fiie  moil  foHd 
and  convincing  proofs  ;  and  pofterity  has  added 
little  to  the  arguments  fuggelted  by  his  induflry  and 
ingenuity.  His  treatife  of  the  circulation  of  rhe 
blood  is  farther  embelliflied  by  that  warmth  and 
fpirit  which  fo  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of 
invention.  This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by 
Charles  I.  who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  ufmg  all  the 
deer  in  the  royal  forefls  for  perieding  his  dilcoveries 
on  the  generation  of  animals.  It  was  remarked, 
that  no  phyfician  in  Europe,  who  had  reached  forty 
years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  adopted 
Harvey's  doftrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  that  his  practice  in  London  diminiflied  ex- 
tremely, from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him  by 
that  great  and  fignal  difcovery.  So  flow  is  the  pro- 
grefs  of  truth  in  every  fcience,  even  when  not  op-.  ■ 
pofed  by  fa6lious  or  fuperditious  prejudices  !  He 
died  in  1657,  ^S^^  79* 

This  age  affords  great  materials  for  hiflory  ;   but 
did  not  produce  any  accompliflied  hiftorian.     Cla- 
rendon, 
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CHAP,  rendon,  however,  will  always  be  efteemed  an  enter- 
_  .  taining  writer,  even  independent  of  our  curiofity  to 
1660.  know  the  facts  which  he  relates.  His  {ryle  is  proli:?; 
and  redundant,  and  fuffocates  us  by  the  length  of  its 
periods  :  But  it  difcovers  imagination  and  fentiment, 
and  pleafes  us  at  the  fame  time  that  we  difapprove 
of  it.  Pie  is  more  partial  in  appearance  than  in 
reality :  For  he  feems  perpetually  anxious  to  apolo- 
gife  for  the  king  ;  but  his  apologies  are  often  well 
grounded.  He  is  lefs  partial  in  his  relation  of  fafts, 
than  in  his  account  of  characters :  He  was  too  ho- 
neft  a  man  to  falfify  the  former  ;  his  affeftions  were 
eafily  capable,  unknown  to  himfelf,  of  difguifing 
the  latter.  An  air  of  probity  and  goodnefs  runs 
through  the  whole  work;  as  thefe  qualities  did  in 
reality  e'mbeilifli  the  whole  life  of  the  author.  He 
died  in  1674,   aged  66. 

These  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage 
the  attention  of  pofterity.  Thofe  numberlefs  pro- 
dudions,  with  v/hich  the  prefs  then  abounded  ;  the 
cant  of  the  pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the 
fubtilties  of  theology,  all  thefe  have  long  ago  funk 
In  filence  and  oblivion.  Even  a  writer,  fuch  as 
Selden,  whofe  learning  was  his  chief  excellency ;  or 
Chillingworth,  an  acute  difputant  againft  the  pa- 
pifts,  will  fcarcely  be  ranked  among  the  claffics  of 
our  language  or  country. 
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CHARLES     IL 

CHAP.       LXIIL 


Jt^ew  m'ml/iry Acl  of  indenmity Settlement  of 

the  revenue Trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides 

Diffolution    of  the  convention Parliament 

' Prelacy  refiored Infurredion  of  the  mille- 

narians Affairs  of  Scotland Corference  at 

the  Savoy — ^ — Arpiments  for  and  againft  a  compre- 

henfwn A    new  parliainent Bifljops'  feats 

rejlored -Corporation  ad: Ad  of  imifonnity 

■ King's    'marriage 'Trial    of  Va?2e and 

execution Prefbyterian  s^srgy  ejeded Dun- 
kirk fold  to  the  French Declaration  of  indul- 
gence  Decline  of  Clarendon* s  credit. 

CHARLES  II.   when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  C  h  A  p. 
his  anceftors,    \yas  thirty  years  of  age.     He    ^^^iH- 
poffefled  a  vigorous    conftitutic'n,    a  fine  ihape,   a  ^""^^^^ 
manly  figure,  a  graceful  air  ;    and  though  his  fea- 
tures were  harfh,    yet  was  his  countenance  in  the 
main  lively  and  engaging.     He  was   in  ehat  period 
of  lifej  when  there  remains  enough  of  youth  to  ren- 
der the  perfon  amiable,  without  preventing  that  au- 
thority and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of  experi- 
ence and  maturity.     Tendernefs  was  excited  by  the 
memory    of   his    recent    adverficies.      His  prefent 
profperity  was  the  objeft  rather  of  admiration  than 
of  envy.     And  as  the  fudden  and  furprifmg  revo- 
lution,  which  reftored  him  to  his  rcQ-al  rights,  h.nd 

alib 
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CHAP,  alfo  reflored  the  nation  to  peace,   law,  order,  and 
LXin.     liberty  ;  no  prince  ever  obtained  a  crown  in  more 

^^^6(7^  favourable  circum fiances,  or  was  more  bleft 
with  the  cordial  affedion  and  attachment  of  his 
fubjeds. 

This  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor 
and  behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  fupport  and  to 
increafe.  To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehen- 
fion,  he  united  a  juft  underflanding,  and  a  general 
oblervation  both  of  men  and  things.  The  eafieft 
manners,  the  mofl  unaffefted  politenefs,  the  mofl 
engaging  gaiety,  accompanied  his  converfation  and 
addrefs.  Accuilonied,  during  his  exile,  to  live 
among  his  courtiers  rather  Hke  a  companion  than  a 
monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne, 
that  open  affability,  which  was  capable  of  reconcil- 
ing the  mod  determined  republicans  to  his  royal 
dignity.  Totally  devoid  of  refentment,  as  well 
from  the  natural  lenity  as  careieflhefs  of  his  temper, 
he  infared  pardon  to  the  moll  guilty  of  his  enemies, 
and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his  mofl  violent  oppo- 
nents, l^rom  the  whole  tenour  of  his  adions  and 
difcourfe,  he  feemed  defirous  of  loling  the  memory 
of  pafl  animofities,  and  of  uniting  every  party  in  an 
affeftion  for  their  prince  and  their  native  country. 

New  mi-         Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  moll  eminent 

Biiby.  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  dif- 
tindions  :  The  prelbyterians,  equally  with  the  roy- 
alifls,  fliared  this  honour.  Ai.nneney  was  alfo  created 
earl  of  Anglcfey ;  Aihhty  Cooper  lord  Afliley ; 
Deny.il  Hol'lis  lord  liulHs.  The  earl  of  Manchef- 
ter  Vv-as  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Say, 
privy-leal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prefbyterian  cler- 
gymen, were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king. 

AdmipxAL  Montague,  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 
was  entitled,  from  his  recent  fervices,  to  great  fa- 
vour ;  and  he  obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of 
Albemarle,  had  performed  fuch  fignal  fervices,  that, 

according 
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according  to  a  vulgar  and  malignant  obfervation,  C  ii  at. 
he  ought  rather  to  have  expected  hatred  and  ingra-  LXiii. 
titudQ:  Yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the  king  with  j^^t^, 
great  marks  of  didinftion.  Charles's  difpofition, 
free  from  jealoufy ;  and  the  prudent  behaviour  of 
the  general,  who  never  over-rated  his  merits ;  pre- 
vented all  thofe  difgufts  which  naturally  arife  in  fo 
delicate  a  fituation.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle 
was  not  extenfive,  and  his  parts  were  more  folid 
than  fhining.  Though  he  had  diftinguifiied  him- 
felf  in  inferior  flations,  he  was  imagined,  upon  fa- 
nliliar  acquaintance,  not  to  be  wholly  equal  to  thofe 
great  achievements,  which  fortune,  united  to  pru- 
dence, had  enabled  him  to  perform  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared unfit  for  the  court,  a  fcene  of  life  to  which 
he  had  never  been  accufidmed.  JNIorrice,  his  friend, 
was  created  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  was  fupported 
more  by  his  patron's  credit  then  by  his  own  abilities 
or  experience. 

But  the  choice  which  the  king  at  firfl  made  of 
his  principal  minifters  and  favourites,  was  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  the 
nation,  and  prognoflicated  future  happinefs  and 
tranquillity.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and  prime  minider  :  The 
marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond,  was  fteward  of 
the  houfehold  :  Tne  earl  of  Southampton,  high 
treafurer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  fecretary  of  ftate. 
Thefe  men,  united  together  in  friendfiiip,  and  com- 
bined in  the  fame  laudable  inclinations,  fupported 
each  other's  credit,  and  purfued  the  intereils  of  the 
public. 

Agreeable  to  the  prefent  profperity  of  public 
affairs,  was  the  univerfal  joy  a'nd  feftivity  diffufed 
throughout  the  nation.  The  melancholy  auflerity 
of  the  fanatics  fell  into  difcrcdit,  together  with  their 
principles.  The  royalifls,  who  had  ever  affedilied  a 
contrary  difpofition,  found  in  their  recent  fuccefs 
new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety  j  and  it  now  be- 
longed 
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C  K  A.  P.  longed  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fa(hion  fo  rheif 
^^^^'  niamiers.  From  paft  experience  it  had  fufficiently 
166-C.  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  diflindt  from  wii- 
dora,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrify  from 
religion.  The  king  himfelf,  who  bore  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  pleafure,  ferved,  by  his  powerful  and 
engaging  example,  to  banilh  thofe  four  and  malig- 
nant humours,  which  had  hitherto  engendered  fuch 
confufion.  And  though  the  juil  bounds  were  un- 
doubtedly pafied,  when  men  returned  from  their  for- 
mer extreme  ;  yet  was  the  public  happy  in  exchang- 
ing viceS;,  pernicious  to  fociety,  for  diforders,  hurtful 
cliefly  to  the  individuals  themfelves  who  were 
guilty  of  them. 

It  required  fome  time  before  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  ftate,  disfigured  by  w^ar  and  fadion,  could  re- 
cover their  former  arrangement:  But  the  parlia- 
ment immediately  fell  into  good  correfpGndence  with 
the  king,  and  they  treated  him  with  the  fame  duti- 
ful regard  which  had  ufually  been  paid  to  his  pre- 
decelfors.  Being  fummorsed  without  the  king's 
confent,  they  received,  at  firfl,  only  the  title  of  a 
convention  ;  and  it  was  net  till  he  paiTed  an  adt  for 
that  puipofe,  that  they  were  called  by  the  appella- 
''  tion  of  parliament.  All  judicial  proceedings,  tranf- 
afted  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  or  protec- 
tor, were  ratified  by  a  new  law.  And  both  houfes, 
acknowledging  the  guilt  of  the  former  rebellion, 
gratefully  received,  in  their  ov./n  name,  and  in  that 
of  all  the  fubjecls,  his  majefty's  gracious  pardon 
and  indemnity. 
Aft  (^  in-  The  king,  before  his  redoration,  being  afraid  of 
demnity.  j-gj^im^^ing  any  of  his  enemiies  to  defpair,  and  at  the 
fame  time  unwillinp-  that  fuch  enormous  crimes  as 

o 

had  been  ccmmitted,  fliould  receive  a  total  impu- 
nity, had  expreffed  himfelf  very  cautioufly  in  his 
declaration  of  Breda,  and  had  promifed  an  indemnity 
to  all  criminals  but  fuch  as  fhould  be  excepted  by 
parliament.  He  now'  iilued  a  proclamation,'  de- 
claring 
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daring  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's  judges  as  did  C  H  a  p. 
not  yield  themfelves  prifoners  within  fourteen  days     LXIIL 
fhould   receive  no  pardon.     Nineteen  lurrendered      i66o. 
themfelves:  iSome  were  taken  in  their  flight:  Others 
efcaped  beyond  fea. 

The  commons  feem  to  have  been  more  inclined 
to  lenity  thtin  the  lords.  The  upper  houfe  in- 
flamed by  the  ill  ufage  which  they  had  received, 
were  refolved,  befides  the  late  king's  judges,  to  ex- 
cept every  one  who  had  fitten  in  any  high  court  of 
juftiice.  Nay,  the  earl  of  Brifliol  moved,  that  no 
pardon  might  be  granted  to  thofe  who  had  sny-wife 
contributed  to  the  king's  death.  So  v/ide  an  ex- 
ception, in  which  every  one  who  had  ferved  the 
parliament  might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general 
alarrn;  and  men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  mo- 
tion was  the  effect  of  fome  court  artifice  or  intrigue. 
But  the  king  foon  difllpated  thefe  fears.  He  came 
to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and,  in  the  mod  earnefl 
terms,  pa-fied  the  aQ;  of  general  indemnity.  He 
urged  both  the  neceflity  of  the  thing,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  his  former  promife  :  A  promife,  he  faid, 
which  he  would  ever  regard  as  facred  ;  fince  to  it 
he  probably  owed  the  fatisfadlion,  which  at  prefent 
he  enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament. 
This  meafure  of  the  king's  was  received  with  great 
applaufe  and  fatisfadion. 

After  repeated  fohcitations,  the  ad  of  indem- 
nity paffed  both  houfes,  and  foon  received  the  royal 
afl'ent.  Thofe  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the 
late  king's  death,  were  there  excepted  :  Even  Crom- 
wel,  Ireton,  Bradfliaw,  and  others  now  dead,  were 
attainted,  and  their  efliates  forfeited.  Vane  and 
Lambert,  though  none  of  the  regicides,  were  alfo  , 

excepted.  St.  John  and  feyenteen  perfons  more 
were  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this  avlt,  if  they 
ever  accepted  any  public  employment.  All  who 
had  fitten  in  anv  illegal  high  court  of  jultice  were 

Vol.  VII.      '  A  a  difabled 
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CHAP,  difabled  from  bearing  offices.     Thefe  were  all  the 
%/^^L.  feverlties  which  followed  fuch  furious  civil  wars  and 

1660.  convulfions. 
Settlement  The  next  bufmefs  was  the  fetdement  of  the  king's 
ot  tne  ve-  revenue.  In  this  work,  the  parliament  had  regard 
to  public  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the 
crown.  The  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long 
been  regarded  as  a  grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry:  Several  attempts  had  been  made  during 
the  reign  of  James  to  purchafe  this  prerogative,  to- 
gether with  that  of  purveyance;  and  200,000  pounds 
a-year  had  been  offered  that  prince  in  lieu  of  them: 
Wardlhips  and  purveyance  had  been  utterly  abo- 
liflied  by  die  republican  parliament :  And  even  in 
the  prefent  parhament,  before  the  king  arrived  in 
England,  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  offering  him 
a  compenfation  for  the  emolument  of  thefe  prero- 
gatives. A  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  was 
the  fum  agreed  to ;  and  half  of  the  excife  was  fet- 
tled in  perpetuity  upon  the  crown  as  the  fund 
whence  this  revenue  ihoiild  be  levied.  Though 
that  impoll  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain  might 
be  elleemed  hard;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  neceffity 
of  the  king's  lltuation,  which  induced  him  to  con™ 
fent  to  it.  No  requefl  of  the  parliament,,  during 
the  prefent  joy,  could  be  refufed  them. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of 
the  excife  were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The 
parliament  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote  that  the 
fettled  revenue  of  the  crovvii  for  all  charges  fhould 
be  1,200,000  pounds  a-year;  a  fum  greater  than 
any  Englifh  monarch  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  But 
as  all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  perpetually  aug- 
mendng  their  military  force,  and  confequently  their 
expence,  it  became  requifite  that  England,'  from 
motives  both  of  honour  and  fecurity,  fhould  bear 
fome  proportion  to  them,,  and  adapt  its  revenue  to 
the  new  fyftem  of  politics  which  prevailed.  Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  chancellor's  computation,  a  charge  c  i-i  A  p. 
t>f  800,000  pounds  a-year  was  at  prefent  requifite     LXlii. 
for  the  fleet  and  other  articles,  which  formerly  colt  ^'^^^^ 
the  crown  but  eigjhty  thoufand. 

Had   the  parliament,  before  reftoring  the  kinp-, 
infifted  on  any  farther  limitations  than  thofe  which 
the  conftitution  already  impofed;  befides-the  danp-er 
of  reviving  former  quarrels  among  parties;  it  wouid 
feem  that  their  precaution  had  been  entirely  fuper- 
lliious.     By  reafon  of  its  flender  and  precarious  re- 
venue, the  crown  in  elTed:  was  ftill  totally  depend- 
ent.    Not  a  fourth  part  of  this  funs,  wnich    feem.ed 
jrequifite  for  public  expences,  cou'd  be  Lvied  with- 
out confent  of  parliament;   and  anv  conceffions,  had 
they  been  thought  neceflary,  might,  even  after  the 
reftoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their 
necefTitous  prince.     This  parliament  fnowed  n-)  in- 
tention of  employing  at  prefent  that  engine  to  any 
fuch  purpofes;  but  they  feemed  dill  determined  not 
to  part  with  it  entirely,  or  to  render  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  fixed  and  independent.  Though  they  voted 
in  general,  that  1,200,000  pounds  a-year  fliould  be 
fettled  on  the  king,  they  fcarcely  aiTigned  any  funds 
which  could  yield  two  thirds  of  that  fum.     And  they 
left  the  care  of  fulfilling  their  engagements  to  the 
future  confideration  of  parliament. 

In  all  the  temporary  lupplies  which  they  voted, 
they  difcovered  the  fame  cautious  frugality.  To 
difband  the  army,  fo  formidable  in  itfelf,  and  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  rebellion  and  chang^es  of  eo- 
vernment,  was  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  both  of 
king  and  parliament;  yet  the  commons  fliowed  great 
jealoufy  in  granting  the  funis  requifite  for  that  end. 
An  affeflment  of  70,000  pounds  a  month  was  im- 
pofed; but  it  was  at  firfl  voted  to  continue  only 
three  months  :  And  all  the  other  funis,  which  they 
levied  for  that  purpofe,  by  a  poll-bill  and  new 
afleflTinents,  wereftill  granted  by  parcels;  as  if  they 
A  a  2  were 
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were  not,  as  yet,  v/ell  alTured  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
hand  to  which  the  money  was  entrufted.  Having 
proceeded  fo  far  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  the 
parhament  adjourned  itfelf  for  fome  time. 

During    the  recefs  of  parliament,    the   obje£t, 
which  chiefiy  interefted   the  public,  was   the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  regicides.     The  general 
indignation,  attending  the  enormous  crime  of  which 
thefe  men  had  been  guilty,  made  their   fufferings 
the  fubjeQ:  of  joy  to  the  people:  But  in  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  that  adion,  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour  of  the  criminals, 
a  mind,  feafoned  with  humanity,  will  find  a  plenti- 
ful fource  of  compaffion  and  indulgence.     Can  any 
one,  without  concern  for  human  bliudnefs  and  ig~ 
norance,  confider  the  demeanour  of  general  Harri- 
fon,  who  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial?     With  great 
courage   and   elevation  of  fentiment,  he  told  the 
court,  that  the  pretended  crime,  of  which  he  flood 
accuied,  was  not  a  deed  performed  in  a  corner: 
The  found  of  it  had  gone  forth  to  mofl  nations ; 
and  in  the  fingular   and  marvellous  condud:  of  it 
had  chiefly  appeared  the  fovereign  power  of  heaven. 
That   he  himfelf,    agitated  by  doubts,   had   often, 
with  pafiionate  tears,    offered   up   his   addreffes   to 
the  divine  Majefty,  and  earnedly  fought  for  light 
and  convidion:    He  had  ftill  received  affurance  of 
a  heavenly   fanclion,  and   returned  from  thefe  de- 
vout fupplications  with  more  ferene  tranquillity  and 
fatisfaftion.     That  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were, 
in  the  eyes  of  their   Creator,  lefs   than  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  bucket;  nor  were  their  erroneous  judg- 
ments  aught   but   darknefs,  compared  with   divine 
illuminations.     That  thefe  frequent  iilapfes  of  the 
divine  fpirit  he  could  not  fufpect  to  be  interefted 
illufions;  fince  he  was  confcious,  that  for  no  tem- 
poral advantage,  would  he  offer  injury  to  the  pooreft 
man  or  woman  that  trod  upon  the  earth.     That  all 

the 
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tlie  allurements  of  ambition,  all  the  terrors  of  im-  CHAP, 
prifonment,  had  not  been  able,   during  the  ufurpa-  ^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  Cromwel,  to  fhake  his  fteady  refolution,  or      16:0, 
bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  that  deceitful  tyrant. 
And  that  when  invited  by  him  to  fit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  when  oftered  riches  and  fplen- 
dour  and  dominion,  he  had  difdainedly  rejected   all 
temptations;  and  neglefting  the  tears  of  his  friends 
and  family,  had  dill,   through  every  danger,  held 
fall  his  principles  and  his  integrity. 

Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic, 
had  faid  in  the  houfe  of  comm.ons,  a  little  before  the 
reftoration,  that  he  defired  no  other  epitaph  to  be 
infcribed  on  his  tomb- Hone  than  this;  Here  lies 
Thomas  Scot,  who  adjudged  the  king  to  death.  He 
fupported  the  fame  fpirit  upon  his  trial. 

Carev/,  a  Millenarian,  fubmitted  to  his  trial, 
faving  to  our  Lord  Refits  Chriji  his  right  to  the  gOf 
vermnent  of  thefe  kingdoins.  Some  fcrupled  to  fay, 
according  to  form,  that  they  would  be  tried  by  God 
and  their  country;  becaufe  God  was  not  vifibly 
prefent  to  judge  them.  Others  faid,  that  they  would 
be  tried  by  the  word  of  God. 

No  more  than  fix  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Har- 
rifon,  Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope, 
were  executed  :  Scrope  alone,  of  all  thofe  who  came 
in  upon  the  king's  proclamation.  He  was  a  gentle- 
,man  of  good  family  and  of  a  decent  character:  But 
it  was  proved,  that  he  had  a  little  before,  in  conver- 
fation,  expreifed  himfelf  as  if  he  were  no- wife  con- 
vinced of  any  guilt  in  condemning  the  king.  Axtel, 
who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  juftice.  Hacker, 
who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king's  execution. 
Coke,  the  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England,  and 
Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed 
the  army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide:  All  thefe 
were  tried,  and  condemned,  and  futfered  with  the 
king's  judges.  No  faint  or  confeiTor  ever  went  to 
martyrdom  with  more  allured  confidence  ©f  heaven 
A  a  3  thau 
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c  HA  P.  than  v;as  expreffed  by  thofe  criminals,  even  when 
%^^,^^^  the  terrors  of  immediate  death,  joined  to  many  in- 

1660.  dignitl'^i,  were  let  before  them.  The  rell  of  the 
king's  j  i.^ges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were  re- 
prieved j  aad  they  were  difperfed  inio  feveral  pri- 
fons. 
Sept.  13.  This  punifhment  of  declared  enemies  interrupted 
not  the  rejoicings  of  the  court:  But  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefler,  a  young  prince  of  promifmg 
hopes,  threw  a  great  cloud  upon  them.  The  king, 
by  no  incident  in  his  life,  was  ever  fo  deeply  afi'eded. 
Gloceiler  was  obferved  to  poflefs  united  the  good 
qualities  of  both  his  brothers :  The  clear  judgment 
and  penetration  of  the  king ;  the  induftry  and  appli- 
cation of  the  duke  of  Yoik.  He  was  alfo  believed 
to  be  affedionate  to  the  religion  and  confcitution  of 
his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
the  fmail-pox  put  an  end  to  hh  life. 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England, 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  family,  with  whom  fhe  Hvcd  in  great 
friendfliip  foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen- 
mother  paid  a  vifit  to  her  fon;  and  obtained  his 
confent  to  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Henrietta, 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  French 
king. 

Nov.  6.  After  a  recefs  of  near  two  months,  the  parlia- 

ment met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the 
national  fettlement.  They  cftablifhed  'he  poll-of- 
fice, wine  hcenfes,  and  fome  articles  of  the  revenue. 
They  granted  more  affeifm.ents,  and  fome  arrears, 
for  paying  and  difbanding  the  army.  Bufmefs  being 
carried  on  v;ith  great  unanimity,  was  foon  dlfpatch^ 

DifToiu-     ed:  And  after  they  had  litten  near  two  months,  the 

t;on  of  the  j^jjjg^  \ri  g  fpeech  full  of  the  mod  gracious  expreilions, 

tion  par-    thought  proper  to  diflblve  them. 

ir^ment,         This  houfe  of  commons  had  been  chofen  during 

^*     the  reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party;  and  though 

many  royaliUs  had  creeped  in  amongfl  them,  yet 


CHARLES      II.  ^  f/^ 

did  it  chiefly  confift  of  prefbyterians,  who  had  not  c  H  A  P* 
yet  entirely  laid  afide  their  old  jealoufies  and  prin-  ' 

ciples.  Lenthal,  a  member,  having  faid,  that  thofe  1660. 
U'ho  firfl  took  arms  againft  the  king,  were  as  guilty 
as  thofe  who  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  fcaifold, 
was  feverely  reprimanded  by  order  of  the  houfe ; 
and  the  moli  violent  efforts  of  the  long  parliament, 
to  fecme  the  conftitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to 
juiUce,  were  in  effed:  vindicated  and  applauded '. 
The  claim  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  militia,  the  firfl 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  ufurp- 
ation,  was  never  exprefsly  refigned  by  diis  parlia- 
ment. They  made  uli  grants  of  money  with  a  very 
fparing  hand.  Great  arrears  being  due  by  the  pro- 
tector, to  the  fleet,  the  army,  the  navy-onice,  and 
every  branch  of  iervice;  this  whole  debt  they  threw 
upon  the  crown,  without  eflablifhing  funds  fufficient 
for  its  payment.  Yet  notv^ithflanding  this  jealous 
care,  exprelTed  by  the  parliament,  there  prevails  a 
itory,  that  Popham,  having  founded  the  difpofitioii 
of  the  members,  undertook  to  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton to  procure,  during  the  king's  life,  a  grant  of 
two  millions  a-year,  land-tax-,  a  fum  which,  added 
to  the  cuil-oms  and  excife,  would  for  ever  have 
rendered  this  prince  independent  of  his  people. 
Southampton,  it  is  kiid,  merely  from  his  affedion 
to  the  king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  oficr;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the 
chancellor,  that  he  was  made  fenfible  of  its  pernici- 
ous tendency.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  fuch  an 
offer  might  hq,ve  been  made,  and  been  hearkened 
to;  but  it  is  no-wife  probable  that  all  the  intereft 
of  the  court  would  ever,  with  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons, have  been  able  to  make  it  effed:ual.  Claren- 
don fliowed  his  prudence,  no  lefs  than  his  integrity, 
in  entirely  rejediing  it. 

»  Journals,  vol.  viii.  p.  24. 

A  a  4  Tiij; 
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CHAP.  The  chancellor,  from  the  fame  principles  of  con- 
LXiii.  (ju£v^  haflened  to  diiband  the  army.  When  the 
j5gQ,  kino-  reviewed  thefe  veteran  troops,  he  vi^as  ftruck 
witli  their  beauty,  order,  difcipline,  and  martial  ap- 
pearance; and  being  fenfible,  that  regular  forces  are 
mod  neceflary  implements  of  royalty,  he  exprelfed  a 
defire  of  finding  expedients  ftill  to  retain  them. 
But  his  wife  minifter  fet  before  him  the  dangerous 
fpirit  by  which  thefe  troops-  were  actuated,  their  en- 
thufiaitic  genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and  mu- 
tiny; and  he  convinced  the  king,  that,  till  they 
were  difbanded,  he  never  could  efteem  himfelf  fe- 
curely  eftabliilied  on  his  throne.  No  more  troops 
were  retained  than  a  few  guards  and  garrifons,  about 
loco  horfe,  and  4000  foot.  This  v/as  the  firfl  ap- 
pearance, under  the  monarchy,  of  a  regular  {land- 
ing army  in  this  ifland.  Lord  Mordaunt  faid,  that 
the  king,  being  poiTeifed  of  that  force,  might  now 
look  upon  himfelf  as  the  moft  confiderable  gentleman 
in  England"^.  The  fortifications  of  Glocefter,  Taun- 
ton, and  other  towns,  which  had  made  refiftance  to 
the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  were  demolilh- 
ed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wifdom  and 
juftice  in  the  office  of  chancellor:  All  the  counfels, 
which  he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote 
the  interefl  of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  accuf- 
tomed  in  his  exile  to  pay  entire  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  this  faithful  fervant,  continued  flill 
to  fubmit  to  his  dire6tion;  and  for  fome  time  no 
minifter  was  ever  pofTeifed  of  more  abfolute  autho- 
rity. He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With 
the  oppoiite  party,  he  endeavoured  to  prefer ve  invio- 
late all  the  king's  engagements :    He  kept  an  exadt 

t  King  J.imes's  Memcirs  This  prince  fays,  that  Venner's  infiir- 
re<3ion  urniflied  a  reafon  or  pretence  for  keeping  up  the  guards,  which 
were  intended  at  firft  to  have  been  difoanded  with  the  reft  or  the  army 

regift^y 
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regifter  of  the  promlfes  which  had  been  made  for  c  ha  p. 
any  fervice,  and  he  employed  all   his  induftry   to  v,^^!-^ 
fulfil  them.     This  good  minifter  was  now  nearly      1660. 
allied   to  the  royal   family.       His   daughter,    Ann 
Hyde,  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  fine  accomplifliments, 
had  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the  addreiTes   of 
the  duke  of  York,  and,  under  promife  of  marriage, 
had  fecretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.     Her  preg- 
nancy   appeared    foon    after    the  rello ration ;    and 
though  many  endeavoured  to  difluade  the  king  from 
confenting  to  fo  unequal  an  aUiance,  Charles,  in  pity 
to  his  friend  and  minifter,  who  had  been  ignorant  of        '  ' 
thefe  engagements,   permitted  his  brother  to  marry 
her".     Clarendon  expreffed  great  uneafinefs  at  the 
honour  which  he  had  obtained;  and  faid,  that,  by 
being  elevated  fo  much  above  his  rank,  he  thence 
dreaded  a  more  fudden  downfal. 

Most  circumftances  of  Clarendon's  adminiftra-  Prdac^- 
tion  have  met  with  applaufe:  His  maxims  alone  in  ieiio"-«i' 
the  conduct  of  ecclefiaftical  politics  have  by  many 
been  deemed  the  effed:  of  prejudices  narrow  and 
bigoted.  Had  the  jealoufy  of  royal  power  prevailed 
fo  far  with  the  convention  parliament,  as  to  make 
them  reftore  the  king  with  ftrift  limitations,  there 
is  no  queftion  but  the  eftablifhment  of  prefbyterian 
difcipline  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  mofl 
rigidly  infifted  on.  Not  only  that  form  of  ecclefi- 
aftical government  is  more  favourable  to-  hberty 
than  to  royal  power :  It  was  likewife,  on  its  own 
account,  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  fuited  their  religious  principles. 
But  as  the  impatience  of  the  people,  the  danger  of 
delay,  the  general  difguft  towards  failion,  and  the 
authority  of  Monk,  had  prevailed  over  that  jealous  . 
project  of  limitations,  the  full  fettleraent  of  the  hi- 
erarchy, together  with  the  monarchy,  was  a  necef- 
fary  and  infallible  confequence.     AH  the  royaliits 

"  King  James's  Memoirs, 

were 
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c  H  A.  P.  were  zealous  for  that  mode  of  religion;  the  merits 
^■^^^^  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well  as 
1660.  their  fufferings  on  that  account,  had  been  great; 
the  laws  which  eftabliilied  biil^ops  and  the  liturgy 
were  as  yet  unrepealed  by  legal  authority ;  and  any 
attempt  of  the  parliament,  by  new  a£ls,  to  give  the 
fuperiority  to  prefbyterianifm,  had  been  fufficient  to 
involve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and  confufion. 
Moved  by  thefe  views,  the  commons  had  wifely 
poftponed  the  examination  of  all  religious  contro- 
verfy,  and  had  left  the  fettlement  of  the  church  to 
the  king  and  to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  king  at  firft  ufed  great  moderation  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Nine  bifhops  ifill  remained 
alive  5  and  thefe  were  immediately  reflored  to  their 
fees:  All  the  ejeded  clergy  recovered  their  livings: 
The  liturgy,  a  form  of  worfliip  decent,  and  not 
without  beauty,  was  again  admitted  into  the 
churches:  But,  at  the  fame  time,  a  declaration  was 
iflued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to  the  prefby- 
terians,  and  prefcrve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neu- 
trality'". In  this  declaration,  the  king  promifed. 
that  he  would  provide  fuffragan  bifliops  for  the  larger 
diocefes;  that  the  prelates  lliould,  all  of  them,  be 
Tegular  and  conftant  preachers ;  that  they  fhould 
not  confer  ordination,  or  excrcife  any  jurifdiction, 
■without  the  advice  and  affiilance  of  prefbyters,  cho- 
fen  by  the  diocefe;  that  fuch  alterations  flioujd  be 
made  in  the  liturgy  as  would  render  it  totally  unex- 
ceptionable; that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  of 
that  mode  of  worlhip  fhould  not  be  impoied  on 
fuch  as  were  unwilling  to  receive  It ;  and  that  the 
furplice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  and  bowing  at  the 
liame  of  Jefus,  lliould  not  be  rigidly  infilled  on. 
-  This  declaration  was  ifiued  by  the  king  as  head  of 
the  church;  and  he  plainly  aflumed,  in  many  parts 
of  it,  a  legiflative  authority  in  ecclefiafllcal  matter?. 

w  Pari,  Kift.  vol.  xxiii,  p.  J73. 

8  But 
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But  the  Engllfh  government,  though  more  exaclly  chap. 
defined  by  late  contefts,  was  not  as  yet  reduced,  in     LXm. 
every  particular,  to  the  {lri£l   limits  of  law.      And      ,660. 
if  ever    prerogative    was   juftifiably   employed,  ,  it 
feemed  to  be  on  the  prefent  occafion,  when  all  parts 
of  the  (late  were  torn  with  paft  convulfions,  and  re- 
quired the  moderating  hand  of  the  chief  magiftrate 
to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  thefe  appearances  of  neutrality  were 
maintained,  and  a  mitigated  epifcopacy  only  feemed 
to  be  infilled  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of 
the  miniftry  always  to  preferve  like  regard  to  the 
prefbyterians.  The  madnefs  of  the  fifth-monarchy- 
inen  afforded  them,  a  pretence  for  departing  from 
it.  Venner,  a  defperate  enthufiaft,  who  had  often  infun-ec- 
confpired  agcii'ift  Cronivvel,  having,  by  his  zealous  tiono:the- 
lectures,  iiiiiamed  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  vians/ 
his  followers,  iifued  forth  at  their  head  into  the 
ilreets  ot  London.  They  were,  to  the  number  of 
fixty,  completely  armed,  believed  themfelves  invul- 
nerable and  invincible,  and  firmly  expefted  the  fame 
fuccefs  which  had  attended  Gideon  and  other  heroes 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Every  one  at  firft  fled  be- 
fore them.  One  unhappy  man,  who,  being  quef- 
tioned,  faid,  "  He  was  for  God  and  king  CharJes,'* 
was  inflantly  murdered  by  them.  They  went  tri- 
umphantly from  Ibeet  to  ilreet,  every  where  pro- 
claiming king  Jefus,  who,  they  faid,  was  their  in- 
vifible  leader.  At  length  the  magiftrates,  having 
alTembled  fome  train-bands,  made  an  attack  upon 
them.  They  defended  themfelves  with  order,  as 
well  as  valour;  and,  after  killing  many  of  the  aflail- 
ants,  they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Cane- Wood, 
near  Hampilead.  Next  morning  they  were  chafed 
thence  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards;  but  they 
ventured  again  to  invade  the  city,  which  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  them.  After  committing  great 
diforder,  aud  traverfing  almoll  every  flrcet  of  that 

iinmenle 
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c  HAP.  immenfe  capital,  they  retired  into  a  houfe,  which 
^^^^^^'  they  were  refolute  to  defend  to  the  lafl  extremity. 
1660.  Being  furrounded,  and  the  houfe  untiled,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  every  fide,  and  they  flill  refufed 
quarter.  The  people  rufhed  in  upon  them,  and 
feized  the  few  who  were  alive.  Thefe  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed ;  and  to  the  lafl  they  per- 
fiited  in  affirming,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  it 
was  the  Lord  that  had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  minillry  took  occafion, 
from  this  infurreclion,  to  infer  the  dangerous  fpirit 
of  theprefbyterians,  and  of  all  the  feftaries:  But  the 
madnefs  of  the  attempt  fufficiently  proved,  that  it 
had  been  undertaken  by.no  concert,  and  never 
could  have  proved  dangerous.  The  well-known 
hatred,  too,  which  prevailed  between  the  prefbyte- 
rians  and  the  other  feds,  (liould  have  removed  the 
former  from  all  fufpicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
enterprife.  But  as  a  pretence  was  wanted,  befides 
their  old  demerits,  for  juflifying  the  intended  ri- 
gours againit  all  of  them,  this  reafon,  however 
flight,  was  greedily  laid  hold  of. 
Affairs  of  AFFAIRS  in  Scotland  halfened  with  flill  quicker 
Scotland,  f^-gps  than  thofe  in  England  towards  a  fettlement 
and  a  compliance  with  the  king.  It  was  deliberated 
in  the  Englifh  council,  whether  that  nation  fliould 
be  reflored  to  its  liberty,  or  whether  the  forts  erect- 
ed by  Cromwel  fhould  not  flill  be  upheld,  in  order 
to  curb  the  mutinous  fpirit  by  which  the  Scots  in  all 
ages  had  been  fo  much  governed.  Lauderdale, 
who,  from  the  battle  of  Worcefler  to  the  reftora- 
lion,  had  been  detained  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  had 
confiderable  influence  with  the  king;  and  he  flrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  this  violent  meafure.  Lie  reprefented, 
that  it  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottifli  nation  which 
had  engaged  them  in  an  oppofition  to  the  Englifli 
rebels;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  into 
which,  on  that  account,  they  had  fallen,  would  be 

regarded 
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regarded  as  the  higheft  injuftice  and  ingratitude:  chap. 
That  the  fpirit  of  that  people  was  now  fully  fubdued  ^J^^^' 
by  the  fervitude  under  which  the  ufurpers  had  fo  j^^o, 
long  held  them,  and  would  of  itfelf  yield  to  any 
reafonable  compliance  v/ith  their  legal  Tovereign,  if, 
by  this  means,  they  recovered  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence: That  the  attachment:  of  the  Scots  to- 
wards their  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  native 
prince,  was  naturally  much  ftronger  than  that  of 
the  EngHfh ;  and  would  afford  him  a  fure  refource, 
in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  among  the  latter:  That  re- 
publican principles  had  long  been,  and  ftill  were, 
very  prevalent  with  his  fouthern  fubjecls,  and  might 
again  menace  the  throne  with  new  tumults  and  re- 
fiftance:  That  the  time  would  probably  come, 
when  the  king,  inftead  of  defiring  to  fee  Englifh 
garrifons  in  Scotland,  would  be  better  pleafed  to 
have  Scottifh  garrifons  in  England,  who,  fupported 
by  Englifh  pay,  would  be  fond  to  curb  the  feditious 
genius  of  that  opulent  natipn:  And  that  a  people, 
fuch  as  the  Scots,  governed  by  a  few  nobility, 
would  more  eafily  be  reduced  to  fubmiffion  under 
monarchy,  than  one  like  the  Englifh,  who  breathed 
nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  democratical  equality. 

These  views  induced  the  king  to  diiband  all  the  tC6u 
forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  raze  all  the  forts  which  ^^  i^^'» 
had  been  ere£led.  General  Middleton,  created  earl 
of  that  name,  was  fent  commillioner  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  fummoned.  A  very  compliant 
fpirit  was  there  difcovered  in  all  orders  of  men. 
The  commillioner  had  even  fufficient  influence  to 
obtain  an  a6t,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws  which 
had  paffed  fmce  the  year  1633^  on  pretext  of  the 
violence  which,  during  that  time,  had  been  em- 
ployed againfl  the  king  and  his  father,  in  order  to 
procure  their  affent  to  thefe  ftatutes.  This  was  a 
very  large,  if  not  an  unexampled  concellion;  and, 
together  with  many  dangerous  limitations,  over- 
9  threw 
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CHAP,  threw  fome  ufeful  barriers  which  had  been  erefted 
LX  II.     fQ  ([^Q  conftitution.     But  the  tide  was  now  running 

^'"Tcei  '  ftrongly  towards  monarchy;  and  the  Scottifli  nation 
plainly  difcovered,  that  their  pad  refiilance  had 
proceeded  more  from  the  turbulence  of  their  arifto- 
cracy,  and.  the  bigotry  of  their  ecclefiafLics,  than 
from  any  fixed  paffion  towards  civil  liberty.  The 
lords  of  articles  were  reflored,  with  fome  other 
branches  of  prerogative;  and  royal  authority,  for- 
tified with  more  plaufible  claims  and  pretences,  was, 
in  its  full  extent,  re-eilabli(hed  in  that  kingdom. 

The  prelacy  likewife,  by  the  abrogating  of  every 
flatute  enaded  in  favour  of  prefbytery,  was  there- 
by tacitly  reftored;  and  the  king  deliberated  what 
life  he  fhould  make  of  this  conceffion.  Lauderdale, 
■who  at  bottom  was  a  paffionate  zealot  againft  epif- 
copacy,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  the 
Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite  point  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  government,  would,  in  every  other  demand, 
be  entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles, 
though  he  had  no  fuch  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had 
influenced  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  fuffered 
fuch  indignities  from  the  Scottifh  prefoyterians,  that 
he  ever  after  bore  them  a  hearty  averfion.  He  faid 
to  Lauderdale,  that  prefbyterianifm,  he  thought, 
was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman;  and  he  could 
not  confent  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland. 
Middleton  too  and  his  other  miniflers  perfuaded 
him,  that  the  nation  in  general  was  fo  difgufted 
with  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
that  any  alteration  of  church  government  would  be 
univerfally  grateful.  And  Clarendon,  as  well  as 
Ormond,  dreading  that  the  preftyterian  fed,  if  le- 
gally eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  would  acquire  autho- 
rity in  England  and  Ireland,  feconded  the  appiica-- 
tion  of  thefe  minifters.  The  refolution  was  there- 
fore taken  to  reftore  prelacy ;  a  meafure  afterwards 
attended  with  many  and  great  inconveniencies :  But 

whether 
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•whetliel*  m  this  refolution  Charles  chofe  not  the  leffer  chap. 
evil,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.     Sharp,  who     LXiif. 
had    been    commiffioned  by    the   preroyterians   in      jg^j, 
Scotland  to  manage  their  interefls  with  the  king, 
was  perfuaded  to  abandon  that  party;     and,  as  a 
reward  for  his  compliance,  was  created  archbifliop 
of    St.   Andrews.       The  conduct   of    ecclefraflical 
affairs  was  chiefly  entrufled  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was 
efleemed  a  traitor  and  a  renegade  by  his  old  friends, 
he  became  on  that  account,   as  well   as  from  the 
violence  of  his  conduct,   extremely  obnoxious  to 
them. 

Charles  had  not  promifed  to  Scotland  any  fuch 
indemnity  as  he  had  enfured  to  England  by  the  de- 
claration of  Breda :  And  it  was  deemed  more 
political  for  him  to  hold  over  men's  heads,  for  fome 
time,  the  terror  of  punifhment,  till  they  fhould 
have  made  the  requifite  compliances  with  the  new 
government.  Though  neither  the  king's  teniper 
nor  plan  of  adminiftration  led  him  to  feverity,  Ibme 
examples,  after  fuch  a  bloody  and  triumphant  rebel- 
lion, feenied  neceffary;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  one  Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  viftims. 
Two  a6ls  of  indemnity,  one  paifed  by  the  late  kinq 
in  1641,  another  by  the  prefent  in  165 1,  formed, 
it  was  thought  invincible  obflacles  to  the  punifh- 
ment of  Argyle;  and  barred  all  inquiry  into  that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  might  juilly  be  regarded 
as  the  mofl  exceptionable.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with  the  ufurpation; 
a  crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation,  and 
fuch  a  one  as  the  mofl  loyal  and  affeftionate  fubjeft 
might  frequently  by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit. 
To  make  this  compliance  appear  the  more  volun- 
tary and  hearty,  there  were  produced  in  court,  let- 
ters which  he  had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that 
general  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  which  con- 
tained exprefiions  of  the  mofl  cordial  attachment  to 
the  eftablifhed  government.  But  befides  the  general 

indignation 
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CHAP,  indignation  excited  by  Albemarle's  difcovery  of 
LXIII.  jj^jg  pj-jvate  correipondence,  men  thought,  that  even 
1661.  the  highefl  demonftrations  of  afFedion  might,  du- 
ring jealous  times,  be  exacted  as  a  neceffary  mark  of 
compliance  from  a  perfon  of  fuch  diftinftion  as  Ar- 
gyle,  and  could  not,  by  any  equitable  conflruftion, 
imply  the  crime  of  treafon.  The  parliament,  how- 
ever, fcrupled  not  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him;  and 
he  died  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  As  he 
was  univerfally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  of  the  pad  diforders  and  civil  wars,  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  fentence,  and  feveral  iniquitous 
circumftances  in  the  method  of  conducting  his  trial, 
feemed,  on  that  account,  to  admit  of  fome  apology. 
Lord  Lome,  fon  of  Argyle,  having  ever  preferved 
his  loyalty,  obtained  a  gift  of  the  forfeiture.  Guthry 
was  a  feditious  preacher,  and  had  perfonally  affront- 
ed the  king  :  His  punifhment  gave  furprife  to  no- 
body. Sir  Archibald  Johnitone  of  Warriflon  was 
attainted  and  fled;  but  v/as  feized  in  France  about 
two  years  after,  brought  over,  and  executed.  He 
had  been  very  aftive  during  all  the  late  diforders, 
and  was  even  fufpected  of  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  Englifh  regicides. 

Besides  thefe  inilances  of  compliance  in  the 
Scottifh  parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  king  of  40,000  pounds  a-year,  to  be 
levied  by  way  of  excife.  A  fmall  force  was  pur- 
pofed  to  be  maintained  by  this  revenue,  in  order  to 
prevent  like  confufions  with  thofe  to  which  the 
kingdom  had  been  hitherto  expofed.  An  ad  was 
alfo  pafied,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and 
its  obligation  void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  diflin£tions  feemed  to  be 
abolifhed  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles's  ad- 
'  minipLration.  Cavalier  and  Round-head  were  heard 
of  no  more:  Ail  men  feemed  to  concur  in  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  king's  lawful  prerogatives,  and  in  cherifh- 
ing  the  juit  privileges  of  the  people  and  of  parliament. 

Theo- 
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Theological   controverfy   clone  flill  fubfifled,    and  c  HAP. 
kept  alive  fome  fparks  of  that  flame   which   had     ^'^^l!^ 
thrown  the  nation  into  combiiftion;     While  catho-      i^;^!. 
lies,  independents,  and  other  fedarles,    were  con- 
tent with  entertaining  fome  profpeft  of  toleration ; 
prelacy  and  prefbytery  fLruggled  for  the  fuperiority, 
and  Lhe  hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties  kept  thertl 
in  agitation.     A  conference  was  held  in  the  Savoy  Confer- 
between  twelve  bilhops  and  twelve  leaders  among;  ^"'^e^^^ 

.  .  ,  .  ^    the  S.ivoY- 

the  prefbyterian  minifters,  with  an  intention,  at  March  2;^ 
lead  on  pretence,  of  bringing  about  an  accomrrioda- 
fion  between  the  parties.  The  furplice,  the  crofs  in 
baptifm,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  the  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jefus,  v»ere  anew  canvafled  ;  and  the 
ignorant  multitude  were  in  hopes  that  fo  many 
men  of  gravity  and  learning  could  not  fail,  after  de- 
liberate argumentation,  to  agree  in  all  points  of  con- 
troverfy :  They  were  furprifed  to  fee  them  feparate 
more  inflamed  than  ever,  and  more  confirmed  iil 
their  feveral  prejudices.  To  enter  into  particulars 
■would  be  fuperfluous.  Difputes  concerning  reli- 
gious forms  are,  in  themfelves,  the  mofl  frivolous 
of  any ;  and  merit  attention  only  fo  far  as  they  have 
influence  on  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  fociety. 

The  king's  declaration  had  promifed,  that  fome 
endeavours  flhiould  be  ufed  to  efled  a  comprehenfion, 
of  both  parties ;  and  Charles's  own  Indifference  with 
regard  to  all  fuch  queflions  feemed  a  favourable  cii- 
'  cumftance  for  the  execution  of  that  proje£l.     The  Avgu- 
partifans  of  a  comprehenfion  faid,  that  the  pre^y-  """."^y^I 
terians,  as  well  as  the  prelatiils,  having  felt  by  ex-  a  c^mv^'^- 
perience  the  fatal  effefts  of  obftinacy  and  violence,-  hcnfton. 
were  now  well  difpofed  towards,  an  amicable  agvee-^ 
ment:    That  the   bifliops,    by  relinqulfliing  lotlie 
part  of  their  authority,  and  difpenfmg  with  the  molt 
exceptionable  ceremonies,'    \Vould    fo  gratify  their 
adverfaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  afl'eC^ionate 
compliance,  and  unite  the  whole  ilatlon  in  one  faith 
and  one  worfliip :    That  by  obflinately  infilling  on 
Vol.  VII.  B  b  ,  foriui. 
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CHAP,  forms,  in  themfelves  infignlficant,  an  air  of  im- 
^_^_  _^  portance  was  beflovved  on  them,  and  men  were 
,56 J.  taught  to  continue  equally  obilinate  in  rejeding 
them  :  That  the  prefbyterian  clergy  would  go  every 
reafonable  leriigth)  rather  than,  by  parting  with  their 
livings,  expofe  themfelves  to  a  flate  of  beggary, 
at  beft  of  dependence  :  And  that  if  their  pride 
were  flattered  by  fome  feeming  alterations,  and  a 
pretence  given  them  for  affirming  that  they  had  not 
abandoned  their  former  principles,  nothing  farther 
was  wanting  to  produce  a  thorough  union  between 
thofe  two  parties,  which  comprehended  the  bulk  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the .  dif- 
ference between  religious  fects  was  founded,  not  on 
principle,  but  on  pallion ;  and  till  the  irregular 
afFe^lions  of  men  could  be  corre6led,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expetl,  by  •  compliances,  to  obtain  a  perfe6t 
unanimity  and  compreheniion  :  That  the  more 
infignificant  the  objefts  of  difpute  appeared,  with 
the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred,  that  the 
real  ground  of  diifenfion  was  different  from  that 
which  was  univerfally  pretended :  That  the  love 
of  novelty,  the  pride  of  argumentation,  the  plea- 
fure  of  making  profelytes,  and  the  obftinacy  of 
contra'didion,  would  for  ever  give  rife  to  feds  and 
difputes ;  nor  was  it  poffible  that  fuch  a  fource  of 
diifenfion  could  ever,  by  any  conceffions,  be  en- 
tirely exhaufted  :  That  the  church,  by  departing 
from  ancient  pradices  and  principles,  would  tacitly 
acknowledge  herfelf  guilty  of  error,  and  lofe  that 
jeverence,  fo  requifite  for  preferving  the  attachment 
of  the  multitude  :  And  that  if  the  prefent  concef- 
fions (which  was  more  than  probable)  fliould  prove 
ineffeclual,  greater  muft  dill  be  made  ;  and  in  the 
iffue,  difcipline  would  be  defpoiled  of  all  its  autho- 
rity, and  worllnp  of  all  its  decency,  without  ob- 
taining that  end  which  had  been  fo  fondly  fought 
for  by  thefe  dangerous  indulgences. - 

.     :  The 
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The  miniflry  were  in<^lined  to  give  the  prefer-  c  ha  p. 
ence  to  the  latter  arguments  ;  and  were   the  more  ,^     '   V. 
confirmed  in  that  intention  by  the  difpolition,  wLich       j^^i. 
appeared  in  the  parliament  lately  aflembled.     The 
royalifts  and  zealous  churchmen  were  at  prefent  the 
popular  party  in  the  nation,  and,  feconded  by  the 
efforts  of  the  court,  had  prevailed  in  moft  elections. 
Not  more  than  fifty  fix  members  of  the  prefbyte-  A  new 
rian  party  had  obtained  feats  in  the  lower  houfe*;  ^^l^^' 
and  thefe  were  not  able  either  to   oppofe  or  retard  sth  Ma>-. 
the  meafures  of  the  majority.    Monarchy,  therefore, 
and  epifcopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power 
and  fplendour  as  they  had  lately  fuffered  mifery  and 
depreflion.    Sir  Edward  Turner  was  chofen  fpeals:er. 

An  ad  was  paffed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's 
perfon  and  government.  To  intend  or  devife  the 
king's  impriibnment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  depofition, 
or  levying  war  againft  him,  was  declared,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  prefent  majefly,  to  be  high  treafon. 
To  afSrm  him  to  be  a  papift  or  heretic,  or  to  endea- 
vour by  fpeech  or  writing  to  alienate  his  fubjeds'  af- 
feAions  from  him ;  thefe  offences  were  made  fuffici" 
ent  to  incapacitate  the  perfon  guilty  from  holding  any 
employment  in  ctmrch  or  (late.  To  maintain  thac 
the  long  parliament  is  not  diffolved,  or  that  either  or 
both  houfes,  without  the  king,  are  polfeffed  of  legif- 
lative  authority,  or  that  the  covenant  is  binding,  was 
made  punifhable  by  the  penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itfelf,  together  with  the  a£l  for 
ereding  the  high  court  of  juflice,  that  for  fubfcrib- 
ing  the  engagement,  and  that  for  declaring  England 
a  commonwealth,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  people  affifted  with, 
great  alacrity  on  this  occafion. 

The  abufes  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign 
had  been  attended  with  the  worll  conlequences ;  and 
to  prevent  fuch  irregular  pradices  for  the  future,  it 

*  Carte's  Anfwer  to  th^  Byftander,  p,  79. 
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was  enacted,  that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  fliould 
be  fixed  to  any  petition,  unlefs  with  the  fanftion  of 
three  juilices,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  ; 
and  that  no  petition  fhould  be  prefented  to  the  king 
or  either  houfe  by  above  ten  perfons.  The  penalty 
annexed  to  a  tranfgreffion  of  this  law  was  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  pounds  and  three  months  imprifon- 
ment. 

The  bifhops,  though  reflored  to  their  fpiritual 
authority,  were  flili  excluded  from  parliament  by 
the  law  which  the  late  king  had  paffed  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diforders. 
Great  violence,  both  againit  the  king  and  the  houfe 
of  peers,  had  been  employed  in  palling  this  law; 
and  on  that  account  alone,  the  partifans  of  the  church 
were  provided  with  a  plaufible  pretence  for  repeal- 
ing it.  Charles  exprefled  much  fatisfadion,  when 
he  gave  his  aflent  to  the  aft  for  that  purpofe. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  church,  was  interefted  in  reftoring' 
the  prelates  to  their  former  dignity.  But  thofe,  who 
deemed  every  acquifition  of  the  prince  a  detriment 
to  the  people,  were  apt  to  complain  of  this  inflance 
of  complaifance  in  the  parliament. 

After  an  adjournment  of  fome  months,  the 
parliament  was  again  alTembled,  and  proceeded  ia 
the  fame  fpirit  as  before.  They  difcovered  no  de- 
fign  of  reftoring,  in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  :  They  were  only  anxious  to 
repair  all  thofe  breaches,  which  had  been  made,  not 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by  the  fury  of  faction 
and  civil  war.  The  power  of  the  fword  had,  in  all 
ages,  been  allowed  to  be  vefted  in  the  crown ;  and 
though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative,  every 
parliament,  till  the  laft  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
willingly  fubmitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient, 
and  therefore  more  facred,  than  that  of  any  pofitive 
llatute.  It  was  now  thought  proper  folemnly  to 
relinquifh   the  violent  pretenfions   of  that  parlia- 

$  ment. 
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ment,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  neither  one  houfe,  C  H  A  p. 
nor  both  houfes,  independent  of  the  king,  were  .  '  ^  '^ 
poffeffed  of  any  military  authority.  The  preamble  1661. 
to  this  flatute  went  fo  far  as  to  renounce  ail  right 
even  of  defcnfive  arms  againft  the  king  ;  and  much 
obfervation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a  concef- 
fion  efleemed  fo  fmgular.  Were  thefe  terms  taken 
in  their  full  literal  fenfe,  they  imply  a  total  renunci- 
ation of  limitations  to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privi- 
leges in  the  lubjecl,  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
fovereign.  For  as  no  rights  can  fubfifi:  without 
fome  remedy,  flill  lefs  rights  expofed  to  fo  much 
invafion  from  tyranny,  or  even  from  ambition  ;  if 
fubjeds  mud  never  refift,  it  follows,  that  every 
prince,  without  any  eifort,  policy,  or  violence,  is 
at  once  rendered  abfolute  and  uncontrollable :  The 
fovereign  needs  only  iffue  an  edict,  abolifhing  every 
authority  but  his  own  ;  and  all  liberty,  from  that 
moment,  is  in  effect  annihilated.  But  this  meaning 
it  were  abfurd  to  impute  to  the  prefent  parliament, 
-who,  though  zealous  royalills.,  fhowed  in  their  mea- 
fures,  that  they  had  not  cafl  oif  all  regard  to  na- 
tional privileges.  They  were  probably  fenfible,  that 
to  fuppofe  in  the  fovereign  any  fuch  invafion  of 
public  liberty  is  entirely  unco.nftitutional ;  and  that 
therefore  exprefsly  to  referve,  upon  that  event,  any 
right  of  refinance  in  the  fubject,  muft  be  liable  to  the 
fame  obje6lion.  They  had  it^n  that  the  long  par- 
liament, under  colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a  vio- 
lent attack  upon  kingly  power  ;  and,  after  involving 
the  kingdom  in  blood,  had  finally  loll  that  liberty 
for  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  contended. 
They  thought,  perhaps  erroneoufly,  that  it  was  no 
longer  poffible,  after  fuch  public  and  fuch  exorbi- 
tant pretenfions,  to  perfevere  in  that  prudent  fdence 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ;  and  that  it  was 
TiecefTary,  by  fome  pofitive  declaration,  to  bar  the 
^-eturn  of  like  inconveniencies.  When  they  exr 
pluded,  therefore,  the  right  of  defence,  they  fup? 
Bb  3  pofed, 
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CHAP,  pofed,  that  the  conftitutlon  remaining  firm  upon  its 
eil^l^ilj  bafis,  there  never  really  could  be  an  attack  made  by 
i66i.  ^^^^  fovereign.  If  fuch  an  attack  was  at  any  time 
made,  the  neceffity  was  then  extreme :  And  the  cafe 
of  extreme  and  violent  neceffity,  no  laws,  they 
thought,  could  comprehend  ;  becaufe  to  fuch  a 
neceffity  no  laws  could  beforehand  point  out  a  pro- 
per remedy. 

The  other  meafures  of  this  parhament  flill  dif- 
covered  a  more  anxious  care  to  guard  againft  rebel- 
lion in  the  fubjed  than  encroachments  in  the 
crown  :  The  recent  evils  of  civil  war  and  ufurpation 
had  naturally  increafed  the  fpirit  of  fubmiffion  to 
the  monarch,  and  had  thrown  the  nation  into  that 
Corpora-  dangerous  extreme.  During  the  violent  and  jealous 
tiun  act.  government  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  proteftors, 
all  magiftrates,  liable  to  fufpicion,  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  corporations  j  and  none  had  been  ad- 
mitted, who  gave  not  proofs  of  affeftion  to  the 
ruling  powers,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  the 
covenant.  To  leave  all  authority  in  fuch  hands 
feemed  dangerous  ;  and  the  parliament,  therefore, 
empowered  the  king  to  appoint  commiffioners  for 
regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  m^\- 
giftrates  as  either  intruded  themfelves  by  violence, 
cr  profeffed  principles  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  It  was  alfo  enaded,  that 
all  magiftrates  ffiould  difclaim  the  obligation  of  the 
covenant,  and  fhould  declare,  both  their  belief,  that 
it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to 
refift  the  king,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traiterous 
pofition  of  taking  arms  by  the  king's  authority 
againft  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who  were  coni- 
miffioned  by  him. 
t66-i.  The  care  of  the  church  was  no  lefs  attended 

uni^roT-       ^^  ^y  ^^^^  parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy  ;  and 
iiiity.         the  bill  of  uniformity  was  a  pledge  of  their  fincere 
attachment  to  the  epifcopal  hierachy,    and  of  their 
antipathy    to    prefbyterianifm.      Different  parties, 
4  however^ 
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however,  concurred  In  promoting  this  bill,  which  CHAP, 
contained  many  fevere  claufes.     The  independents  ._^^^^^'^ 
and  other  feftaries,  enraged  to  find  all  their  fchemes      1^5,. 
fubverted  by  the  prefbyterians,  who  had  once  been 
their  affociates,    exerted   themfelves   to   difappoint 
that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
from  their  recent  merits  in  promoting  the  reftora- 
tion,  they  thought  themfelves  juftly  entitled.     By 
the  prefbyterians,  faid  they,    the  war  was  raifed  : 
By  them  was  the  populace  firfl  incited  to  tumults  : 
By  their  zeal,  intereft,  and  riches,  were  the  armies 
fupported :    By  their  force  was  the  king  fubdued  : 
And  if,  in  the  fequel,  they  protefted  againll  thofe 
extreme  violences,  committed  on  his  perfon  by  the 
military   leaders,    their  oppofition  came  too   late, 
after  having  fupplied  thefe  ufurpers  with  the  power 
and  the  pretences,  by  which  they  maintained  their 
fanguinary  meafures.     They  had  indeed  concurred 
with  the  royaliils  in  recalling  the  king  :    But  ought 
they  to  be  efteemed,  on  that  account,  more  affec- 
tionate to  the  royal  caufe  ?    Rage   and  animofity, 
from  difappointed  ambition,  were  plainly  their  fole 
motives  ;    and  if  the  king  ihould  now  be  fo  impru- 
dent as  to  diitinguifh  them  by  any  particular  indul- 
gences, he  would  foon  experience  from  them  the 
fame  hatred  and  oppofition  which  had  proved  fo 
fatal  to  his  father. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  intereft  in 
the  nation,  were  a  confiderable  party  at  court ; 
and  from  their  fervices  and  fufferings  during  the 
civil  wars,  it  feemed  but  juft  to  bear  them  fome 
favour  and  regard.  Thefe  religionifts  dreaded  an 
entire  union  among  the  proteltants.  Were  they 
the  fole  nonconformifts  in  the  nation,  the  fevere 
execution  of  penal  laws  upon  their  fe£l  feemed  an 
infallible  confequence  j  and  they  ufed,  therefore,  all 
their  intereft  to  pulh  matters  to  extremity  againft 
the  prefbyterians,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
B  b  4  moft 
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c  r-iA?.  mofi:  fevere  oppreflbrs,  and  whom  they  now  ex^ 
Lxiir.  pecied  for  their  companions  in  afiiidion.  The 
i6fe2.  v?'^"l  of  Briflo],  who,  from  convidion,  or  intereft, 
or  levity,  or  complaifance  for  the  company  witH 
whom  he  lived,  had  changed  his  religion  during 
the  king's  exile^  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this 
party. 

The  church  party  had,  during  fo  many  years, 
fuffered  fuch  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  fee- 
taries  of  every  denomination,  that  no  moderation, 
much  lefs  deference,  was  on  this  occafion  to  be 
expefted  in  the  ecclefiaitics.  Even  the  laity  of 
that  communion  feemed  now  difpofed  to  retaliate 
upon  their  enemies^  according  to  the  ufual  meafures 
of  party  juftice.  This  fe6:  or  faction  (for  it  par- 
took of  both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots 
and  confpiracies  againffc  the  government ;  crimes 
,   ,  which,  without  any  apparent  reafon,  they  imputed 

to  their  adverfaries.  And  inflead  of  enlarging  the 
■  terms  of  communion,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
prefoyterians,  they  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  pre- 
judices, which  prevailed  among  that  fed,  in 
order  to  ejeft  them  from  their  livings.  By 
ithe  bill  of  uniformity  it  was  required  that  every 
clergyman  fhould  be  ye-ordained,  if  he  had  not 
before  received  epifcopal  ordination ;  fhould  de- 
clare his  alfent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Comm.on  Prayer  ;  fliould  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience ;  fliould  abjure  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant ;  and  Ihould  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatfq- 
ever,  againfl  the  king. 

This  bill  reiuilated  the  church  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  it  ftood  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars ;  and  as  the  old 
perfecuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  flill  fubfifted  in 
their  full  rigour,  and  new  claufes  of  a  hke  na- 
ture were  now  enafted,  all  the  king's  promifes 
'     ■     ^  ' '         '       ■'  .  of 
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jof  toleration    and  of  Indulgence  to  tender   con-  CHAP. 
Sciences    were     thereby    eluded    and   broken.     It    Lxm.  ^ 
is  true,    Charles,   in  his  declaration  from  Breda,      ,^6a. 
had  expreffed  his  intention  of  regulating  that  indul- 
gence by  the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament : 
But  this  limitation  could  never  reafonably  be  ex- 
tended to  a  total  infringement  and  violation  of  his 
engagements.     However,    it   is    agreed,    that   the 
king  did  not  voluntarily  concur  with  this   violent 
nieafure,  and  that  the  zeal  of  Clarendon  and  of  the 
church  party  among  the  commons,  feconded  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was  the  chief  caufe  which 
extorted  his  confent. 

The  royalifts,  who  now  predominated,  were  very 
ready  to  fignalize  their  viftory,  by  eftablifliing  thofe 
high  principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonifls 
had  controverted  :  But  when  any  real  power  or 
revenue  was  demanded  fof  the  crown,  they  v/ere 
neither  fo  forward  nor  fo  liberal  in  their  conceffions 
as  the  king  would  gladly  have  wifhed.  Though  the 
parliament  pailed  laws  for  regulating  the  navy,  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  army ;  and  declined  giving 
their  fanftion  to  this  dangerous  innovation.  The 
king's  debts  were  become  intolerable  ;  and  the  com- 
mons were  at  laft  condrained  to  vote  him  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply  of  1,200,000  pounds,  to  be  levied 
by  eighteen  monthly  aflelTments.  But  befides  that 
'  this  fupply  was  much  inferior  to  the  occafion,  the 
king  was  obliged  earneftly  to  folicit  the  commons, 
before  he  could  obtain  it ;  and,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  houfe  of  its  abfolute  neceility,  he  defired 
them  to  examine  ftriftly  into  all  his  receipts  and 
difburfements.  Finding  likewife  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  fell  much  fhort  of 
the  fums  expeded,  they  at  laft,  after  much  delay, 
voted  a  new  impofitlon  of  two  (liillings  on  each 
hearth  ;  and  this  tax  they  fettled  on  the  king  during 
|ife.    The  whole  eflablillied  r^venuej  however,  did 

not, 
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CHAP,  not,  for  many  years,  exceed  a  million  ^ ;  a  fum 
,  LXlii  confeffedly  too  narrow  for  the  public  expences,  A 
^'""^^^^^  very  rigid  frugality  at  leafl,  which  the  king  feems 
to  have  wanted,  would  have  been  requifite  to  make 
it  fuffice  for  the  dignity  and  fecurity  of  government. 
x^thMay.  ^f^er  all  bufmefs  was  difpatched,  the  parliament 

was  prorogued. 
King's  Before  the  parliament  rofe,  the  "ourt  was  em- 

pj^riage.  ployed  in  making  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  queen,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the 
king  was  betrothed,  and  who  had  jull  landed  at 
Portfmouth.  During  the  time  that  the  prote6:or 
carried  on  the  war  with  Spain,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  fupport  the  Portuguefc  in  their  revolt ;  and  he 
engaged  himfelf  by  treaty  to  fupply  them  with 
10,000  men  for  their  defence  againit  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  king's  relforation,  advances  were  made  by 
Portugal  for  the  rene\tal  of  the  alliance ;  and  in 
order  to  bind  the  friendfhip  clofer,  an  offer  was 
made  of  the  Portuguefe  princefs,  and  a  portion  of 
500,000  pounds,  together  with  two  fortrelles,  Tan- 
giers  in  Africa  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Spain,  who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  bent 
all  her  force  to  recover  Portugal,  now  in  appearance 
abandoned  by  France,  took  the  alarm,  and  endea- 
voured to  fix  Charles  in  an  oppofite  intereft.  The 
catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any  other  princefs  as 
a  daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  princefs  of  Parma, 
or  what  he  thought  more  popular,  fome  protellant 
princefs,  the  daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or 
Orange  :  And  on  any  of  thefe,  he  promifed  to  con- 
fer a  dowry  equal  to  that  which  was  offered  by  Por- 
tugal. But  many  reafons  inchned  Charles  rather  to 
accept  of  the  Portuguefe  propofals.  The  great 
diforders  in  the  government  and  finances  of  Spain 
made  the   execution     of    her    promifes   be  much 

y  D'Eftrades,  ajth  of  July,  1661.    Mr.  Ralph's  Hiftory,  vol.  i. 
p.  176. 

doubted  J 
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doubted ;  and  the  king's  urgent  neceffitles  demanded 
fome  immediate  fupply  of  money.  The  intereil  of 
the-Englifh  commerce  likewife  feemed  to  require  lUz. 
that  the  independency  of  Portugal  fhould  be  fup- 
ported,  left  the  union  of  that  crown  with  Spain 
ihould  put  the  whole  treafures  of  America  into  the 
hands  of  one  potentate.  The  claims  too  of  Spain 
upon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  rendered  it  impoffible, 
without  farther  conceffions,  to  obtain  the  cordial 
friendfhip  of  that  power :  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  offer,  m.ade  by  Portugal,  of  two  fuch  confider- 
able  fortreflfes,  promifed  a  great  acceffion  to  the 
naval  force  of  England.  Above  all,  the  propofal  of 
a  proteftant  princefs  was  no  allurement  to  Charles, 
whofe  inclinations  led  him  ftrongly  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  catholic  alliance.  According  to  the 
moft  probable  accounts  ^,  the  refolution  of  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Portugal  was  taken  by  the  king, 
unknown  to  all  his  minifters ;  and  no  remonftrances 
could  prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  intentions. 
"When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  council,  all 
voices  concurred  in  approving  the  refolution  ;  and 
the  parliament  exprefled  the  fame  complaifance. 
And  thus  was  concluded,  feemingly  with  univerfal 
confent,  the  inaufpicious  marriage  with  Catherine,  siftlVIay, 
a  princefs  of  virtue,  but  who  was  never  able,  either 
by  the  graces  of  her  perfon  or  humour,  to  make 
herfelf  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  report,  how- 
ever, of  her  natural  incapacity   to  have   children, 

z  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  This  account  feems  better 
fupported,  than  that  in  Ablancourt's  Memoirs,  that  the  chancellor 
chiefly  puflied  the  Portuguefe  alliance.  The  fecret  tranf;i(5lions  of 
the  court  of  England  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  known  to  a 
French  refi'dent  at  Lifbon:  Andvvhatever  oppofition  the  chancellor 
might  make,  he  would  certainly  endeavour  to  conceal  it  trom  the 
queen  and  all  her  family,  and  even  in  the  parliament  and  council 
would  fupport  the  refolution  alrear.y  taken.  Clarendon  himfelffaysin 
i»u  Memoirs,  that  he  never  either  oppo/ed  or  prof noted  the  Portuguefe  match- 

feems 
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CHAP,  feems  to  have  been  grouiidlefs ;  fmce  fhe  was  twice 
LXill.     declared  to  be  pregnant  '. 

^  1662.  T^ii^  feftiyity  of  thefe  efpoufals  was  clouded  by 

the  trial  and  execution  cf  criminals.  Berkftead, 
Cobbet,  and  Okey,  three  regicides,  had  efcaped 
beyond  fea ;  and  after  wandernig  fome  time  con- 
cealed in  Germany,  came  privately  to  Delft,  hav- 
ing appointed  their  families  to  meet  them  in  that 
place.  They  were  difcovered  by  Downing,  the 
king's  refident  in  Holland,  who  had  formerly 
ferved  the  protedor  and  commonwealth  in  the  fame 
llation,  and  who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to 
Okey*s  regiment.  He  applied  for  a  warrant  to 
arrefl  them.  It  had  been  ufual  for  the  vStates  to 
grant  thefe  warrants ;  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  had  ever  been  careful  fecretly  to  advertife  the 
perfons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their 
efcape.  This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  difpatch  of  Downing.  He  quickly  feized 
the  criminals,  hurried  them  on  board  a  frigate  which 
lay  off  the  coaft,  and  fent  them  to  England.  Thefe 
three  men  behaved  with  more  moderation  and  fub- 
miffion,  than  any  of  the  other  regicides  who  had 
fuffered.  Okey  in  particular,  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, prayed  for  the  king,  and  expreffed  his  in- 
tention, had  he  lived,  of  fubmitting  peaceably  to 
the  eftabliihed  government.  He  had  rifen  during 
the  wars  from  being  a  chandler  in  London  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  army;  and  in  all  his  condu£l  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour.  In  confidera- 
tion  of  his  good  charadier  and  of  his  dutiful  beha- 
viour, his  body  was  given  to  his  friends  to  be 
buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged 
by   the  trial  of  two  diflinguifhed  criminals,  Lam- 

*  Lord  Lanfdovvne's  defence  of  General  Monk,  Temple,  vol.  ii. 
p.   IJ4. 

bert 
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bert  and  Vane.     Thefe  men,  though  none  of  the  c  H  A  p. 
late  king's    judges,    had  been  excepted  from  the     ^"^^^^^ 
general  indemnity,  and  committed  to  prifon.     The      j^^^, 
convention-parliament,  however,  was  fo  favourable 
to  them,  as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  fhould  be 
found  guilty,  to  fufpend  their  execution  :    But  this 
new  parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied 
for  their  trial  and  condemnation.     Not  to  revive 
difputes,  which  were  better  buried  in  oblivion,  the  J"^^  ^^ 
ifidiftment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend  any  of  his 
adions  during  the  war  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament :    It  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  after 
the  late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the  coimcil  of 
ftate,  and  fecretary  of  the  navy,    where  fidelity  to 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  required  his  oppofition  to 
monarchy. 

Vane  v/anted  neither  courage  no?  capacity  to 
avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that, 
if  a  compliance  with  the  government,  at  that  time 
eftabliihed-  in  England,  and  the  acknowledging  of 
its  authority,  were  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  the 
whole  nation  had  incurred  equal  guilt,  and  none 
would  remain,  whofe  innocence  could  entitle  them 
to  try  or  conderna  him  for  his  pretended  treafons : 
That,  according  to  thefe  maxims,  wherever  an 
illegal  authority  was  eftabliilied  by  force,  a  total 
^nd  univerfal  deftrudion  muiT:  enlue  ;  while  the 
ufurpers  profcribed  one  part  of  the  nation  for  dif- 
obedience,  the  lawful  prince  punifhed  the  other  for 
compliance  :  That  the  legiflature  of  England,  fore- 
feeing  this  violent  fituation,  had  provided  for  public 
fecurity  by  the  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  VII. ;  in 
which  it  was  enafted,  that  no  man,  in  cafe  of  any 
revolution,  fhould  ever  be  queftloned  for  his  obe- 
dience to  the  king  iii  being :  That  whether  the 
eftabliflied  government  were  a  monarchy  or  a  com- 
monwealth, the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  flill  the 
fame  j  nor  ought  the  expelled  prince  to  think  him- 
felf 
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CHAP,  felf  intitled  to  allegiance,  fo  long  as  he  could  not 
^_^,f^"i^  afford  proteftion :  That  it  belonged  not  to  private 
166a.  perfons,  polTefled  of  no  power,  to  difcufs  the  title  of 
their  governors;  and  every  ufurpation,  even  the 
moil  flagrant,  would  equally  require  obedience  with 
the  moll  legal  eflablifhment :  That  the  controverfy 
betv/een  the  late  king  and  his  parliament  was  of  the 
mod  delicate  nature ;  and  men  of  the  greateft 
probity  had  been  divided  in  their  choice  of  the 
party  which  they  iliould  embrace  :  That  the  par- 
liament, being  rendered  indiifoluble  but  by  its  own 
confent,  was  become  a  kind  of  co-ordinate  power 
with  the  king ;  and  as  the  cafe  was  thus  entirely 
new  and  unknown  to  the  conflitution,  it  ought  not 
to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the  letter  of  the  ancient  laws : 
That  for  his  part,  all  the  violences,  which  had  been 
put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the  perfon  of 
the  fovereign,  he  had  ever  condemned  ;  nor  had  he 
once  appeared  in  the  houie  for  fome  time  before  and 
after  the  execution  of  the  king :  That  finding  the 
whole  government  thrown  into  diforder,  he  was  flill 
refolved,  in  every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the 
commons,  the  roo^,  the  foundation  of  all  lawful 
authority :  That  in  profecution  of  this  principle,  he 
had  cheerfully  undergone  all  the  violence  of  Crom- 
wel's  tyranny  ;  and  would  now,  with  equal  alacrity, 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  rigours  of  perverted  law  and 
juflice :  That  though  it  was  in  his  power,  on  the 
kinp-'s  reftoration,  to  have  efcaped  from  his  enemies, 
he  was  determined,  in  imitation  of  the  mofl  illuf- 
trious  names  of  antiquity,  to  perifli  in  defence  of 
liberty,  and  to  give  teflimony  with  his  blood  for 
that  honqurable  caufe,  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
h'fled :  And  that,  befides  the  ties,  by  which  God 
and  nature  had  bound  him  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  voluntarily  engaged  by  the  mod  facred  cove- 
nant, whofe  obligation  no  earthly  power  fhould  ever 
be  able  to  make  him  relinquifli. 

An. 
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All  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  make,  was 
fruidefs.  The  court,  conficlering  more  the  general 
opinion  of  his  adive  guilt  in  the  beginning  and  pro- 
fecutlon  of  the  civil  wars,  than  the  articles  of  trea- 
fon  charged  againll  him,  took  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  lav/,  and  brought  him  in  guilty.  His 
courage  deferted  him  not  upon  his  condemnation. 
Though  timid  by  nature,  the  perfuafion  of  a  juft 
caufe  fupported  him  againll  the  terrors  of  death ; 
while  his  enthufiafm,  excited  by  the  profpecl  of 
glory,  embellifhed  the  concluiion  of  a  life,  which, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  had  been  fo  much 
disfigured  by  the  prevalence  of  that  principle.  Left 
pity  for  a  courageous  fufferer  fliould  make  impref- 
fion  on  the  populace,  drummers  were  placed  under 
the  fcafFold,  whofe  noife,  as  he  began  to  launch  out  andexeca- 
in  refleftions  on  the  crovernment,  drowned  his  voice,  ^"^^ 


and  admoniihed  him  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal.  He  was  not  aflonifned  at  this  miexpeded  in- 
cident. In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared  a 
firm  and  animated  intrepidity ;  and  he  confidered. 
death  but  as  a  paiTage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which 
he  believed  to  be  prepared  for  him. 

This  man,  fo  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary 
talents,  and  for  his  capacity  in  buhnefs,  has  left  fome 
writings  behind  him :  They  treat,  all  of  them,  of 
religious  fubjecls,  and  are  abfolutely  unintelligible  : 
No  traces  of  eloquence,  or  even  of  common  fenfe, 
appear  in  them.  A  ftrange  paradox  !  did  we  not 
know,  that  men  of  the  greatefl  genius,  where  they 
relinquifh  by  principle  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  are 
only  enabled,  by  their  vigour  of  mind,  to  work 
themfelves  the  deeper  into  error  and  abfurdity.  It 
was  remarkable,  that,  as  Vane,  by  being  the 
chief  inllrument  of  Strafford's  death,  had  firft 
opened  the  way  for  that  deftruftion  which  over- 
whelmed the  nation ;  fo  by  his  death  he  clofed  the 
isene  of  blood.     He  was  the  lad  that  fuffered  on 

account 
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CHAP,  account  of  the  civil  wars.    Lambert,  though  con^ 
LXiiL     demned,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar  ;    and  the  judges 
'^j^gj.      declared,  that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had  been  equally 
dutiful  and  fubmiffive,  he  would  have  experienced 
like  lenity  in  the  king.     Lambert  furvived  his  con- 
demnation near  thirty  years.     He  was  confined  to 
the  ifle  of  Guernfey  ;  where  he  lived  contented,  for- 
getting all  his  pail  fchemes  of  greatnefs,   and  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  the  nation :  He  died  a  Roman 
catholic. 
Prefbyte-       HowEVER  odIous  Vanc  and  Lambert  were  to  the 
f\^^^^EY  prefbyterians,  that  party  had  no  leifure  to  rejoice  at 
34th  Aug.  their    condemnation.     The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew 
approached  ;  the  day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged 
by  the  late  law,  either  to  relinquifh  their  livings,  01* 
to  fign  the  articles  required  of  them.     A  combina- 
tion had  been  entered  into  by  the  mod  zealous  of 
the  prefbyterian  ecclefiaftics  to  refufe  the  fubfcrip- 
tion ;  in  hopes  that  the  bifhops  would  not  venture 
at  once  to  expel    fo  great  a  number  of  the  mod 
popular  preachers.     The   catholic  party  at   court, 
•who  defired  a  great  rent  among  the  proteftants,  en- 
couraged them  in  this  obftinacy,  and  gave  them  hopes 
that  the  king  would  protefc  them  in  their  refufal. 
The  king  himfelf,   by  his  irrefolute  condu£t,  con- 
tributed, either  from  defign  or  accident,  to  increafe 
this  opinion.     Above  all,  the  terms  of  fubfcription 
had  been  made  flriO:  and  rigid,   on  purpofe  to  dif-^ 
guft  all  the  zealous  and  fcrupulous  among  the  pref* 
byterians,  and  deprive  them  of  their  livings.    About 
2000  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquifhed  their 
cures;  and  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  court,  facrlficed 
their  interefl:  to  their  religious  tenets.     Fortified  by 
fociety  in  their  fufferings,  they  were  refolved  to  un- 
dergo any  hardfhips,    rather  than  openly  renounce 
thofe  principles,    which,   on  other  occafions,  they 
were  fo  apt,  from  intereft,  to  warp  or  elude.     The 
church  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  retaliation  j  and  even: 

pullied. 
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pufhed  as  ufual,  the  vengeance  farther  than  the  C  H  A  p. 
offence.  During  the  dominion  of  the  parliament-  ^^^1\ 
ary  party,  a  fifth  of  each  living  had  been  left  to  jg^a. 
the  ejected  clergymen  ;  but  this  indulgence,  though 
at  firft  infifted  on  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  was  now 
refufed  to  the  prefbyterians.  However  difficult  to 
,  conciliate  peace  among  theologians,  it  was  hoped 
by  many,  that  fome  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  com^ 
munion  might  have  kept  the  prefb v  terians  united 
to  the  church,  and  have  cured  thofe  ecclefiaflical 
factions  which  had  been  fo  fatal,  and  were  ftill  fo 
dangerous.  Bifliopricks  were  offered  to  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  leaders  among  the  prefby^ 
terians;  the  lafl  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept. Deaneries  and  other  preferments  were  refufed 
by  many. 

The  next  meafure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  juftified  by  any  party  ;  but  is 
often  confidered,  on  what  grounds  I  fhall  not  de- 
termine, as  one  of  the  greatefl  miflakes^  if  not 
blemifhes,  of  his  reign.  It  is  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  Dunkirk 
to  the  French.  The  parfimonious  maxims  of  the  French!  ^ 
parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  carelefs  dif- 
pofition  of  Charles,  were  ill  fuited  to  each  other  $ 
and  notwichflanding  the  fupplies  voted  him,  his 
treafury  was  ftill  very  empty  and  very  much  indebt- 
ed. He  had  fecretly  received  the  fum  of  200,000 
crowns  from  France  for  the  fupport  of  Portugal ; 
but  the  forces  fent  over  to  that  country,  and  the 
fleets  maintained  in  order  to  defend  it,  had  already 
cofl  the  king  that  fum  ;  and  together  with  it,  near 
double  the  money  which  had  been  payed  as  the 
queen's  portion  \  The  time  fixed  for  payment  of 
his  fifter*s  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  ap- 
proaching. Tangiers,  a  fortrefs  from  which  great 
benefit  was  expefted,   was  become  an  additional 

■  »  D'Eftrades,  17th  of  Augiift  1661.    There  was  above  half  of 
500,000  pounds  i-eallypaid  as  the  queen's  portion. 

Vol.  VII,  C  c  burden 
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CHAP,  burden  to  the  crown  ;  and  Rutherford,  who  now 
^__^f™l    commanded  in   Dunkirk,  had  increafed  the  charge 
i66i:     of   that   garrifon  to  a  hundred  and   twenty   thou- 
fand    pounds  a   year.      Thefe   confiderations   had 
fuch    influence,    not   only  on   the   king,  but  even 
on  Clarendon,  that  this  uncorrupt  miniiler  was  the 
moft  forward  to  advife  accepting  a  fum  of  money 
in  lieu  of  a  place  which  he  thought  the  king,  from 
the  narrow  flate  of  his  revenue,  was  no  longer  able 
to  retain.     By  the  treaty  with  Portugal  it  was  ftipu- 
lated  that  Dunkirk  fhould   never  be  yielded  to   the 
Spaniards :    France    was   therefore  the   only   pur- 
chafer     that    remained.       D'Eftrades   was    invited 
over  by  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  himfelf  in  or- 
der to  conclude  the  bargain.     Nine  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  were  demanded.     One  hundred  thou- 
fand  were  oflPered.     The  Enghfli  by  degrees  lowered 
their  demand  :  The  French  raifed  their  oflFer  :  And 
the  bargain  was   concluded    at   400,000   pounds. 
The  artillery  and  (lores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the 
fum ".     The  importance  of  this   fale   was  not,  at 
that  time,  fufficiently  known,   either  abroad  or  at 
home  '^,     The  French  monarch  himfelf,  fo  fond  of 
acquifitions,  and  fo  good  a  judge  of  his  own  inte- 
refts,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain  ^  j 

c  D'Eftrades,  aift  ofAuguft,  12th  of  September  i66'Z. 
«i  It  appears,  however,  from  many  of  D'Eftrades's  letters,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  7.1  it  ofAugnft  1661,  that  the  king  might  have 
u  transferred  Dunkirk  to  the  parliament,  who  would  not  have  refufed 

tobear  the  charges  ofit,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  money  to  the 
king  for  that  purpofe.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  jealous, 
left  the  parliament  fliould  acquire  any  feparate  dominion  or  authority 
in  a  branch  of  adminiftration  which  feemed  fo  little  to  belong  to 
them:  A  proof  that  the  government  was  not  yet  fettled  into  that 
•ompofure  and  mutual  confidence  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for 
conducing  it. 

*  Id.  3d  of  Od:ober  1662.  Thechief  importance  indeed  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  Englifh  was,  that  it  was  able  to  diftrefs  their  trade,  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  :  But  it  was  Lewis  the  XlVth  who  firll 
made  it  a  good  fea-port.  If  ever  England  have  occafion  to  tranfport 
armies  to  the  continent,  it  mult  be  in  fupport  of  fome  ally  whgfe 
towns  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  Dunkirk  would,  if  in  the  hands 
©fthelinglifh. 
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and  this  fum,  in  appearance  fo  fmall,  was  the  c  ii  A  P. 
utmoft  which  he  would  allow  his  ambauador  to  ^^"^"'^ 
offer.  i66a. 

A  NEW  incident  difcovered  fuch  a  glimpfe  of  the 
king's  charafter  and  principles,  as,  at  firll:,  the  natioa 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  how  to  interpret,  but  fuch 
as  fubfequent  events,  by  degrees,  rendered  fuffi- 
cicntly  plain  and  manifeft.  He  iffued  a  declaration  Declara- 
on  pretence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  contained  in  ^j^jlenc'"' 
the  act  of  uniformity.  After  expreffing  his  firm  re-  a6thDcc. 
folution  to  obferve  the  general  indemnity,  and  to 
truft  entirely  to  the  affeclions  of  his  fubjefts,  not  to 
any  military  power,  for  the  fupport  of  his  throne, 
he  mentioned  the  promifes  of  liberty  of  confclence, 
contained  in  his  declaration  of  Breda.  And  he  fub- 
joined,  that,  '^  as  in  the  firft  place  he  had  been 
zealous  to  fettle  the  uniformity  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  difcipline,  ceremony,  and  govern- 
ment, and  fliall  ever  conftantly  maintain  it :  So 
as  for  what  concerns  the  penalties  upon  thofe 
who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  them- 
felves  thereunto,  through  fcruple  and  tendernefs 
of  mifguided  confcience,  but  modeftly  and  with- 
out fcandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
way,  he  fhould  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  as 
in  him  lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  par- 
liament, to  incline  their  wifdom  next  approach- 
ing feflions  to  concur  with  him  in  making  fome 
fuch  ad  for  that  purpofe,  as  may  enable  him  to 
exercife,  with  a  more  univerfal  fatisfadion,  that 
power  of  difpenfmg  which  he  conceived  to  be  in- 
herent in  him  ^"  Here,  a  moil  important  pre- 
ogative  was  exercifed  by  the  king  ;  but  under  fuch 
artful  referves  and  limitations  as  might  prevent  the 
full  difcuffion  of  the  claim,  and  obviate  a  breach 
between  him  and  his  parliament^    The  foundation 

f  Kennet's  Regiftcr,  p.  85©. 

C  C   2  of 
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CHAP-  of  this  meafure  lav  much  deeper,  and  was  of  the 

T  YTTT  „  ■'  * 

.       _'^  utmoil  cdnfequence. 

j66j.  The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  ftrong 

prejudices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion  ;  and, 
according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  had  already 
been  fecretly  reconciled  in  form  to  the  ehureh  of  • 
Rome.  The  great  zeal,  ex^reifed  by  the  parlia» 
mentary  party  againfl  all  papifts,  had  always^  from 
a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  inclined  the  court,  and  all 
the  royalills,  to  adopt  more  favourable  fentiments 
towards  that  feci,  which,  through  the  whole  eourfe 
of  the  civil  wars,  had  flrenuouHy  fupported  the 
rights  of  the  fovereign.  The  rigour  too,  which  the 
king,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced 
from  the  prefbyterians,  difpofed  him  to  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  to  bear  a  kindiiefs  to  the  party 
mod  oppofite  in  its  genius  to  the  feverity  of  thofe 
religionifts.  The  folicitations  and  importunities  of 
the  queen  mother,  the  contagion  of  the  company 
which  he  frequented,  the  view  of  a  more  fplendid 
and  courtly  mode  of  worfhip,  the  hopes  of  indul- 
gence in  pleafure  ;  all  thefe  caufes  operated  power- 
fully on  a  young  prince,  whofe  carelefs  and  diflblutc 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  adhering  clofely  to 
the  principles  of  his  early  education.  But  if  the 
thoughtlefs  humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an 
eafy  convert  to  popery,  the  fame  difpofiticil  ever 
prevented  the  theological  tenets  of  that  fed  from 
taking  any  fail  hold  of  him.  During  his  vigorous 
ilate  of  health,  while  his  blood  was  warm  and  his 
fpirits  high,  a  contempt  and  diiregard  to  all  reli- 
gion held  poffeffion  of  his  mind ;  and  he  might 
more  properly  be  denominated  a  deift  than  a  catho- 
lic. But  in  thofe  revolutions  of  temper,  w^hen  the 
love  of  raillery  gave  place  to  reflexion,  and  his  pe- 
netrating, but  negligent,  underilanding  was  clouded 
with  fears  and  apprehenfions,  he  had  Harts  of  mote 
fincere  coavi<^on  ;    and  a  fed,  which  always  pof- 

fefled 
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feffed  his  inclination,  was  then  mafler  of  his  judg-  c  11 A  p. 
ment  and  opinion  °.  ^'^!,!I*> 

But  though  the  king  tlius  fludluated,  during  his  ,^52. 
whole  reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more 
openly  profefled,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained 
a  fecret  propenfity,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
had  zealoufly  adopted  all  the  principles  of  that  theo-^ 
logical  party.  .  His  eager  temper  and  narrow  un- 
derftanding  made  him  a  thorough  convert,  without 
any  referve  from  intereft,  or  doubts  from  reafoning 
and  inquiry  By  his  application  to  bufmefs  he  had 
acquired  a  great  afcendanc  over  the  king,  who, 
though'  pofleifed  of  more  difcernment,  was  glad  to 
throw  the  burden  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom 
he  entertained  little  jealoufy.  On  pretence  of  eafmg 
the  proteftant  diffenters,  they  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and  giving  the 
<:atholics  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  at  leaft9 
the  exercife  of  it  in  private  houfe&.  The  two  bro- 
thers faw  with  pleafure  fo  numerous  and  popular  a 
body  of  the  clergy  refufe  conformity  ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  under  ihelter  of  their  name,  the  fmatl 
and  hated  feft  of  the  catholics  might  meet  with  fa- 
vour and  protection. 

But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  early  promifes  of  166:5. 
toleration,  and  infifted  on  many  other  plaufible  »SthFcb. 
topics,  the  parliament,  who  fat  a  little  after  the  de- 
claration was  ilTued,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied 
with  this  meafure.  The  declared  intention  of  eafmg 
the  diffenters,  and  the  fecret  purpofe  of  favouring 
the  catholics,  were  equally  difagreeable  to  them  ; 
and  in  thefe  prepoffellions  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  king's  minifters  themfelves,  particularly  the 
chancellor.  The  houfe  of  commons  reprefented  to 
the  king,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained  no 

8  The  author  confefles  that  the  Icing's  zeal  for  popery  was  apt,  at 
'ntervals,  to  go  farther  than  is  here  fuppofeU,  as  appears  from  many 
J)aflage5  in  James  the  fecond's  Memoirs. 

C-c  3  proraife 
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^Lxm^  promife  to  the  prefbyterians  and  other  diffenters, 
^_1  _^  but  only  an  expreilion  of  his  intentions,  upon  fup- 
J663.  pofition  of  the  concurrence  of  parliament  :  That 
even  if  the  non»conformi{l§  had  been  entitled  to 
plead  a  promife,  they  had  intrufted  this  claim,  as 
all  their  other  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  were  their  reprefentatives,  and  who 
now  freed  the  king  from  that  obligation  :  That  it 
was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  majeily  and  the 
houfes  were  fo  bound  by  that  declaration  as  to  be 
incapacitated  from  making  any  laws  which  might 
be  contrary  to  it  :  That  even  at  the  king's  reftora- 
tion,  there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force  which 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with  but  by  aO:  of  parlia- 
ment :  And  that  the  indulgence  intended  would 
prove  moll  pernicious  both  to  church  and  flate,  would 
open  the  door  to  fchifm,  encourage  faction,  difturb 
the  public  peace,  and  difcredit  the  wifdom  of  the 
leglflature.  The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after 
this  remonftrance,  to  infifl  any  farther  at  prefent  on 
the  project  of  indulgence. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes, 
the  two  houfes  concurred  in  a  remonftrance  againft 
them.  The  king  gave  a  gracious  anfwer  j  though, 
he  fcrupled  not  to  profefs  his  gratitude  towards 
many  of  that  perfuafion,  on  account  of  their  faith- 
ful fervices  in  his  father's  caufe  and  in  his  own. 
A  proclamation,  for  form's  fake,  was  foon  after 
ilTued  againft  Jefuits  and  Romifli  priefts  :  But  care 
^as  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it 
inefiectual.  The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all 
foreign  priefts,  belonging  to  the  two  queens,  fhould 
be  excepted,  and  that  a  permifTion  for  them  to  re- 
main in  England  ihould  ilill  be  granted.  In  the 
proclamation,  the  word  foreig?!  was  purpofely  omit- 
ted ;  and  the  queens  were  thereby  authorifed  to 
give  protedion  to  as  many  Englifli  priefts  as  they 
Siould  think  proper. 

That 
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That  the  king  might  reap  fome  advantBge  from  c  HAP, 
nis  compliances,  however  fallacious,  he  engaged  Lxrii. 
the  commons  anew  into  an  examination  of  his  re-  i^;^,. 
venue,  which,  chiefly  by  the  negligence  in  levying 
it,  had  proved,  he  faid,  much  inferior  to  the  public 
charges.  Notwithftanding  the  price  of  Dunkirk, 
his  debts,  he  complained,  amounted  to  a  confider- 
able  fum  ;  and  to  fatisfy  the  commons  that  the 
money  formerly  granted  him,  had  not  been  pro- 
digally expended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  them  the 
whole  account  of  his  difturfements.  It  is,  how- 
ever, agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  king,  though 
during  his  banilhment  he  had  managed  his  fmall 
and  precarious  income  with  great  order  and  osco- 
nomy,  had  now  much  abated  of  thefe  virtues,  and 
was  unable  to  make  his  royal  revenues  fuffice  for 
his  expences.  The  commons,  without  entering  into 
too  nice  a  difquifition,  voted  him  four  fubfidies  ; 
and  this  was  the  lafl  time  that  taxes  were  levied  in 
that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  fefTion  with  regard 
to  trade.  The  militia  alfo  came  under  confidera- 
tion,  and  fome  rules  were  eftablifhed  for  ordering 
and  arming  it.  It  was  enadled,  that  the  king  Ihould 
have  no  power  of  keeping  the  militia  under  arms 
above  fourteen  days  in  the  year.  The  fituation  of 
this  ifland,  together  with  its  great  naval  power,  has 
•always  occafioned  other  means  of  fecurity,  however 
requifite,  to  be  much  neglected  amongfl  us :  And 
the  parliament  fliowed  here  a  very  fuperfluous  jea- 
loufy  of  the  king's  ftriftnefs  in  difciplining  the  mi- 
litia. The  principles  of  liberty  rather  require  a  con- 
trary jealoufy. 

The  earl  of  Briftol's  friendfhip  with  Clarendon, 
which  had  fubfifted  with  great  intimacy  during  their 
exile  and  the  diftrelles  of  the  royal  party,  had  been 
confiderably  impaired  fmce  the  refloration,  bv  the 
chancellor's  refufmg  his  affent  to  fome  grants?,  which 
C  c  4  Brillol 
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e  HAP.  Briftol  had  applied  for  to  a  court  lady  :  And  a  little 
LXiii.     after,  the  latter  nobleman,  agreeably  to  the  impetuo- 
1663.      fity  3,nd  indifcretion  of  his  temper,  broke  out  againfl 
the  minifter  in  the  mod  outrageous  manner.     He 
even  entered  a  charge  of  treafon  againfl  him  before 
the  houfe  of  peers ;  but  had  concerted  his  meafuies 
fo  imprudently,  that  the  judges,  when  confulted, 
declared,  that,  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its  form, 
could  the  charge  be  legally  received.    The  articles 
indeed  refemble  more  the  incoherent  altercations  of 
a  paffionate  enemy,  than  a  ferious  accufation,  fit  to 
be  dlfcuffed  by  a  court  of  judicature  ;  and  Briflol 
himfelf  was  fo  afhamed  of  his  conduct  and  defeat, 
that  he  abfconded  during  fome  time.    Notwithfland- 
ing  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  fpirit,  and  his 
courage,  he  could  never  regain  the  character  which 
he  loft  by  this  hafly  and  precipitate  meafure. 
DecVne  of       BuT  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rafli 
Claren-      afl'ault,  his  credit  at  court  was  fenfibly  declining ; 
dit"  ^  '^^  '  and  in  proportion  as  the  king  found  himfelf  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himfelf 
from  a  minifter,  whofe  character  was  fo  little  fuited 
to  his  own.     Charles's  favour  for  the  catholics  was 
always  oppofed  by  Clarendon,  public  liberty  was 
fecured   againfl  all   attempts  of    the   over-zealous 
royalifts,  prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were  checked 
or  refufed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  chara6ter  was 
fo  much  confulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it 
an  inviolable  rule,  as  did  alfo  his  friend,  Southamp- 
ton, never  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal 
miflreffes.     The  king's  favourite  was  Mrs.  Palmer, 
afterwards  created  dutchefs  of  Cleveland  ;  a  woman 
prodigal,    rapacious,  diffolute,  violent,    revengeful. 
She  failed  not  in  her  turn  to  undermine  Clerendon's 
credit  with  hismafler;  and  her  fuccefs  was  at  this 
time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world.     Secre- 
tary Nicholas,    the  chancellor's  great  friend,    was 
removed  from  his  place  j  and  fir  Harry  Bennet,  his 

avowed 
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avowed  enemy,  was  advanced  to  tliat  office.     Ben-  c  H  a  p. 
net  was  foon  after  created  lord  Arlington.  ^      ^'' 

Though  the  king's  conduft  had  hitherto,  fince  i^sj. 
his  reftoration,  been,  in  the  main,  laudable,  men 
of  penetration  began  to  obferve,  that  thofe  virtues 
by  which  he  had  at  firfl  fo  much  dazzled  and  en- 
chanted the  nation,- had  great  fhow,  but  not  equal 
foHdity.  His  good  underftanding  loft  much  of  its 
influence  by  his  want  of  application  ;  his  bounty  was 
more  the  refult  of  a  fa'^ility  of  difpofition,  than  any 
generofity  of  charafter  ;  his  focial  humour  led  him 
frequently  to  neglecl  his  dignity ;  his  love  of  plea- 
fure  was  not  attended  with  proper  fentiment  and 
decency ;  and  while  he  feemed  to  bear  a  good-will 
to  every  one  that  approached  him,  he  had  a  heart 
not  very  capable  of  friendship,  and  he  had  fecretly 
entertained  a  very  bad  opinion  and  diftrufl  of  man- 
kind. But  above  all,  what  fuUied  his  character,  in 
the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his  negligent  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whofe  zeal 
and  fufferings  in  the  royal  caufe  had  known  no 
bounds.  This  condud,  however,  in  the  king, 
may,  from  the  circumflances  of  his  fituation  and 
temper,  admit  of  fome  excufe ;  at  leafl,  of  fome 
alleviation.  As  he  had  been  reftored  more  by  the 
efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies  than  of  his  ancient 
friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title  to  Ihare  his 
.  favour  ;  and  being,  from  praftice,  acquainted  with 
publick  bufinefs,  they  were  better  qualified  to  execute 
any  truft  committed  to  them.  The  king's  revenues 
were  far  from  being  large,  or  even  equal  to  his 
necelfary  expences ;  and  his  miftrefles,  and  the 
companion  of  his  mirth  and  pleafures,  gained,  by 
folicitation  ,  every  requeft  from  his  eafy  temper. 
The  very  poverty,  to  which  the  more  zealous  roy- 
alifts  had  reduced  themfelves,  by  rendering  them 
infignificant,  made  them  unfit  to  fupport  the  king's 
meafures,  and  caufed  him  to  deem  them  a  ufelefs 
incumbrance.    And  as  many  falfe  and  ridiculous 

claims 
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CHAP  claims  of  merit  were  offered,  his  natural  indolence, 
^^J,,^^^,^  averfe  to  a  flrict  difcuffion  or  inquiry,  led  him  to 
1663.  treat  them  all  with  equal  indifrerence.  The  parlia- 
ment took  fome  notice  of  the  poor  cavaliers.  Sixty 
thoufand  pounds  were  at  one  time  diflributed  among 
them :  Mrs.  Lane  alfo,  and  the  Penderells,  had 
handfome  prefents  and  penfions  from  the  king. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  re yaliils  flill  remained  in 
poverty  and  diilrefs  ;  aggravated  by  the  cruel  difap- 
pointment  in  their  fanguine  hopes,  and  by  feeing  fa- 
vour and  preferment  beilowed  upon  their  moft  inve- 
terate foes.  With  regard  to  the  act  of  indemnity  and 
oblivion,  they  univerfally  faid,  that  it  was  an  act  of 
indemnity  to  the  kin;2;'s  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to 
his  friends. 
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CHAP.     LXIV. 

A  new  Cejjion Rupture  with  Holkind A  nez^ 

fejjion Vidory      of     the     Englijlj Rupture 

with     France Rupture     with     Denmark ■ 

New  fejfion Sea-fight    of  four     days Vic- 
tory of  the    Englijh Fire   of  London Ad~ 

vanecs    towards   peace Difgrace    at  Chatham 

Peace  of  Breda- Clarendo7i's  fail a7id 

hanifhment State    of  France Characler  of 

Lewis    XIV.— French    inva/ion    of    the    Low 

Countries- Negotiations Triple    league 

Treaty   of  Aix-la-Chapelle Affairs  of  Scotland 

and  ofIrela?id. 

THE   next  feflion  of  parliament  difcovered  a  ^j^A^* 
continuance  of    the  fame    principles  which  4,- — "_f 
had  prevailed  in  all  the  foregoing.     Monarchy  and      1664. 
the  church  were  ftill  the  objects  of  regard  and  affec-  ^^^^^  '^ 
tion.    During  no  period  of  the  prefent  reign  did  this  feiUoa. 
fpirit  more  evidently  pafs  the  bounds  of  reafon  and       / 
moderation. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  had 
ventured  openly  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial 
act ;  and  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  that, 
notwithftanding  the  law,  he  never  would  allow  any 
parliament  to  be  affembled  by  the  methods  pre- 
Icribed  in  that  ftatute.  The  parliament,  without 
taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed  the  law  ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  fecuritles  formerly  provided, 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  a  general  claufe,  "  that 
"  parliaments  fhould  not  be  interrupted  above  three 
*'  years  at  the  mofl."  As  the  Engliili  parliament 
had  now  raifed  itfelf  to  be  a  regular  check  and  con- 
j  trol 
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c  "^  A  p.  trol  upon  royal  power,  it  is  evident  that  they 
LXiv.  ought  dill  to  have  preferved  a  regular  fecurity  for 
*^  ,65~  "'  their  meeting,  and  not  have  trufted  entirely  to  the 
good-v/ill  of  the  king,  who,  if  ambitious  or  enter- 
prifmg,  had  fo  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  thefe 
alT-mblies.  Before  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  the 
nation  had  occafion  to  feel  very  fenfibiy  the  eflects  of 
this  repeal. 

By  the  act  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  who 
ihould  officiate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was 
puniihable  by  fine  and  imprifonment :  But  this  fe* 
curity  was  not  thought  fufficient  for  the  church.  It 
was  now  enacted,  that  wherever  five  perfons  above 
thofe  of  the  fame  houfehold  fliould  affemble  in  a  re- 
ligious congregation,  every  one  of  them  was  liable, 
for  the  fir  ft  offence,  to  be  imprifoned  three  months, 
or  pay  five  pounds ;  for  the  fecond;  to  be  imprifoned 
fix  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds ;  and  for  the  thlr^j 
to  be   tranfported  feven  years,    or  pay  a  hundred 
pounds.     The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the 
malignity  of  the  feclaries:    They  Ihould  have  car- 
ried their  attention  farther,  to  the  chief  caufe  of  that 
malignity,  the  reftraint  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  commons  likewife   paffed  a  vote,    that  the 
■wrongs,  didionours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the 
Engliih  by   the   fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces, 
'^^ere  the  gieate^  obftructions  to  all  foreign  trade  : 
And  ihey  promifed  to  affift  the  king  with  their  lives 
and  fonunes  in  afferting   the  rights  of  his  crow^ 
againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever.     This   was  the 
firft  open  flep  towards  the  Dutch  war.     We  mud 
explain  the  caufes  and  motives  of  this  meafure. 
Rupture         That  clofe  union  and  confederacy,  which,  du?- 
hud,^^^'  ^"^^S  ^  courfe  of  near  feventy  years,  has  fubfifted, 
almoft  without    interruption  or  jealoufy,  between 
England  and  Holland,  is  not  fo   much  founded  on 
the  natural  unalterable  interefts  of  thefe  ftates,  as  on 
their  terror  of  the  growing  power  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, who,  without  their  <:ombination,  it  is  appre- 

hended;^ 
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bended,  would  foon  extend  his  dominion  over  Eu-  chap. 
rope.    In  the  firfl;  years  of  Charles's  reign,  when  the  ,^^^^' 
ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had  not,  as  yet,  difplayei      i(,[ 
itfelf,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his  people  was, 
in   fome   meafurc,  unknown   even    to    themfelves, 
the  rivalflii4)  of  commerce,  not  checked  by  any  other 
jeaioufy  or  apprehenfion,  had   in  England  begot- 
ten a  violent   enmity  againil  the  neighbouring  re- 
public. 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  Englilh,  to  be 
a  matter  of  general  concern ;  but  notwithftanding 
all  their  efforts  and  advantages,  their  commerce 
feemed  hitherto  to  lland  upon  a  footing,  which  was 
fomewhat  precarious.  The  Dutch,  who  by  in- 
duftry  and  frugal! ey  were  enabled  to  underfell  them 
in  every  market,  retained  poifeffion  of  the  moft 
lucrative  branches  of  commerce  ;  and  the  Englifli 
merchants  had  the  mortincation  to  find  that  all 
attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  flill  turned,  by 
the  vigilance  of  their  rivals,  to  their  lofs  and  dif- 
honour.  Their  indignation  increafed,  when  they 
confidered  the  fuperior  naval  power  of  England ; 
the  bravery  of  her  officers  and  feamen,  her  favour- 
able fituation,  which  enabled  her  to  intercept  the 
whole  Dutch  commerce.  By  the  profpe6t  of  thefe 
advantages  they  were  ftrongly  prompted,  from  mo- 
tives lefs  juft  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the 
States ;  and  at  once  to  ravilh  from  them  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain,  or  could  obtain  but 
flowly,  by  fuperior  fkill  and  induftry. 

The  carelefs  unambitious  temper  of  Charles 
rendered  him  little  capable  of  forming  fo  vaft  a  pro- 
jcift  as  that  of  engroiling  the  commerce  and  naval 
power  of  Europe  ;  yet  could  he  not  remain  alto- 
gether infenfible  to  fuch  obvious  and  fuch  tempting 
profpedls.  His  genius,  happily  turned  towards 
mechanics,  had  inclined  him  to  ftudy  naval  affairs, 
whichj  of  all  branches  of  bufinefs,  he  both  loved 
the  moft  and  underftood  the  bell.     Though  the 

Dutch, 
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CHAP.  Dutchj  during  his  exile,  had  exprefled  towards  hirn 
^  '_f  more  civility  and  friendfhip,  than  he  had  received 
1664.  from  any  other  foreign  power  ;  the  Louveflein  or 
ariftocratic  faftion,  which  at  this  time  ruled  the 
commonwealth,  had  fallen  into  clofe  union  with 
France  ;  and  could  that  party  be  fubdued,  he  might 
hope  that  his  nephew,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,- 
would  be  reinftated  in  the  authorii:y  poffeffed  by  his 
anceflors,  and  would  bring  the  States  to  a  depend- 
ence under  England.  His  narrow  revenues  made  it 
ftill  requilite  for  him  to  fludy  the  humours  of  his 
people,  which  now  ran  violently  towards  war ;  and 
it  has  been  fufpefted,  though  the  fufpicion  was  not 
juflified  by  the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting 
fome  of  the  fupplies  to  his  private  ufe  were  not 
overlooked  by  this  neceffitous  monarch. 

The  duke  of  York,  more  aftive  and  enterprifrng-, 
puflied  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He 
defired  an  opportunity  of  diflinguifliing  himfelf :  He 
loved  to  cultivate  commerce  :  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  new  African  company,  whofe  trade  was  ex- 
tremely checked  by  the  fettlements  of  the  Dutch  : 
And  perhaps  the  religious  prejudices,  by  which  that 
prince  was  always  fo  much  governed,  began  even 
fo  early  to  inftil  into  him  an  antipathy  againfl  a  pro- 
teftant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Clarendon  and  Southampton,  obferving  that 
the  nation  was  not  fupported  by  any  foreign  alliance, 
were  averfe  to  hoftilities  j  but  their  credit  was  now 
on  the  decline. 
3 7th May.  By  thefe  concurring  motives,  the  court  and  par- 
liament were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch  war. 
The  parliament  was  prorogued  without  voting  fup- 
plies :  But  as  they  had  been  induced,  without 
any  open  application  from  the  crown,  to  pafs  that 
vote  above-mentioned  againfl  the  Dutch  encroach- 
ments, it  was  reafonably  confidered  as  fufficient 
fan£lion  for  the  vigorous  meafures  which  were  re- 
folved  on. 

Down- 
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Downing,  the  Englifh  minifter  at  the  Hague,  a  chap. 
iiian  of  an  infolent  impetuouo  temper,  prefented  a  ,^^^^^^\!!j^ 
memorial  to  the  States,  containing  a  lift  of  thofe  1664. 
depredations,  of  which  the  Engliili  complained.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  the  pretended  depredations 
preceded  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty  of  league 
and  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the  Dutch ; 
and  thefe  complaints  were  then  thought  either  fo  ill 
grounded  or  fo  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty.  Two  fliips  alone,  the  Bona- 
venture  and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by 
the  Englilh ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  claim 
fhould  be  profecuted  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
juftice.  The  States  had  configned  a  fum  of  money 
in  cafe  the  caufe  ihould  be  decided  againft  them  ; 
but  the  matter  was  ftill  in  dependance.  Gary,  who 
was  entrufted  by  the  proprietors  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  law-fuit  for  the  Bonaventure,  had  re- 
folved  to  accept  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
were  offered  him  ;  but  was  hindered  by  Downing, 
who  told  him,  that  the  claim  was  a  matter  of  ftate 
between  the  two  nations,  not  a  concern  of  private 
perfons  \  Thefe  circumftances  give  us  no  favour- 
able idea  of  the  juftice  of  the  Englifti  pretenfions. 

Charles  confined  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and 
remonftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecretly 
difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-two  lliips  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  not  only  expelled  the 
Dutch  from  cape  Corfe,  to  which  the  Englifti  had 
fome  pretenfions  :  He  likewife  feized  the  Dutch 
fettlements  of  cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of  Goree,  to- 
gether with  feveral  fhips  trading  on  that  coaft.  And 
having  failed  to  America,  he  poffeiTed  himfelf  of 
Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  New  York  j  a  territory 
which  James  the  Firft  had  given  by  pcUent  to  the  earl 
of  Sterling,  but  which  had  never  been  planted  but 
fey  the  Hollanders.     When  the  States  complained 


*♦  Temple,  vol.  il.  p.  43. 
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CHAP,  of  thefe  hoftlle  meafures,  the  klncr,  imwilllncc  to 

^___^^ '^  avow  what  he  could  not  well  juftify,  pretended  to 

1664.  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's  enterprife.  He 
likewife  confined  that  admiral  to  the  Tower ;  but 
fome  time  after  releafed  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for 
redrefs  were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground 
of  quarrel  was  induftrioufly  fought  for  by  the  Eng* 
-  '  lifh,  began  to  arm  v/ith    diligence.      They    even 

exerted,  Vvith  fome  precipitation,  an  aQ:  of  vigour, 
'  which  haftened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John  Lawfon 
and  de  Ruyter  had  been  fent  with  combined  fqua- 
drons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chaftife 
-  the  piratical  Hates  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  and  the 
time  of  their  feparation  and  return  was  now  ap- 
proaching. The  States  fecretly  difpatched  orders 
to  de  Ruyter,  that  he  fiiould  take  in  proviflons  at 
Cadiz ;  and  failing  towards  the  coafl  of  Guinea, 
fhould  retaliate  on  the  Engliih,  and  put  the  Dutch 
in  pofleirion  of  thofe  fettlements  whence  Holmes 
had  expelled  them.  De  Ruyter,  having  a  con- 
fiderable  force  on  board,  met  with  no  oppofition  in 
Guinea.  All  the  new  acquifitions  of  the  Englifli, 
except  cape  Corfe,  were  recovered  from  them. 
They  were  even  difpoiTelTed  of  fome  old  fettlements. 
Such  of  their  fliips  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  feized 
by  de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next  to  America. 
He  attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  repulfed.  He  after- 
wards committed  hoftilities  on  Long  Ifland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Enghfli" preparations  for  war 
were  advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king 
had  received  no  fupplies  from  parliament ;  but  by 
his  own  funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip 
a  fleet:  The  city  of  London  lent  him  100,000 
pounds :  The  fpirit  of  the  nation  feconded  his 
armaments :  He  himfelf  went  from  port  to  port, 
infpefting  with  great  diligence,  and  encouraging 
the  work :  And  in  a  little  time  the  Englifh  navy 
was  put  in  a  formidable  condition.  Eight  hundred 
4  thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  are  faid  to  have  been  expended  on  C  h  A  p. 
this  armament.     When  Lawfon  arrived,  and  com-     ^xiv. 
municated  his  fufpicion  of  de  Ruyter's  enterprife,      i^^, 
orders  were  iflued  for  feizing  all  Dutch  (hips;  and 
135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.     Thefe  were 
not  declared  prizes,  till  afterwards,  when  war  was 
proclaimed. 

The  parliament,  when  It  met,  granted  a  fupply,  24th  Nov. 
the  largeft  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king  ^  new  fef- 
of  England,  yet  fcarcely  fufficlent  for  the  prefent 
undertaking.  Near  tv/o  millions  and  a  half  were 
voted  to  be  levied  by  quarterly  payments  in  three 
years.  The  avidity  of  the  merchants,  together  with 
the  great  profpe<ft  of  fuccefs,  had  animated  the 
whole  nation  againft  the  Dutch. 

A  GREAT  alteration  was  made  this  feffion  In  the 
method  of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  aimofl  ail  the 
other  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  aiTemblies,  whofe 
confent  was  formerly  requifite  to  the  enacting  of 
laws,  were  compcfed  of^three  eflates,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty,  which  formed 
fo  many  members  of  the  political  body,  of  which 
the  king  was  confidered  as  the  head.  In  England 
too,  the  parliament  was  always  reprefented  as  con- 
lifting  of  three  eflates;  but  their  feparation  was 
never  fo  diflind:  as  in  other  kingdoms.  A  convo- 
cation, however,  had  ufually  fitten  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  parliament;  though  they  poiTeiled  not  a 
negative  voice  in  the  palTing  of  laws,  and  aflumed 
no  other  temporal  power  than  that  of  in^pofmg  taxes 
on  the  clergy.  By  reafon  of  ecclefiaflical  prefer- 
ments, which  he  could  bellow,  the  king's  Inliuence 
over  the  church  was  more  confiderable  than  over  tha 
laity;  fo  that  the  fubiidies,  granted  by  the  convo- 
cation, were  commonly  greater  than  thofe  which 
were  voted  by  parliament.  The  church,  therefore, 
was  not  difpleafed  to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  of 
taxing  heri'elf,  and  allow  the  commons  to  lay  impo- 
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C  HAP.  fitlons  on  ecclefiaftlcal  revenues,  as  on  the  reft  of 
y^_^,^^„„^  the  kingdom.  In  recompence,  two  fubfidies,  which 
1664.  the  convocation  had  formerly  granted,  were  remitted, 
and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
eleftions.  Thus  the  church  of  England  made  a 
barter  of  power  for  profit.  Their  convocations, 
having  become  infignificant  to  the  crown,  have 
been  much  difufed  of  late  years. 

The  Dutch  faw,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war 

approaching,  whence  they  might  dread  the  mofl 

fatal  confequences,   but  which  afforded  no  profpeft 

of  advantage.     They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation, 

before  they  would   come   to  extremities.       Their 

meafures  were  at  that  time  direded  by  John  de  Wit, 

a  minifler  equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for 

capacity,  and  for  integrity.     Though  moderate  in 

his  private  deportment,  he  knew  how  to  adopt  in 

his  public  counfels  that  magnanimity,  which  fuits 

the  minifler  of  a  great  flate.     It  was  ever  his  maxim, 

that  no   independent  government  fliould  yield  to 

another  any  evident  point  of  reafon  or  equity ;  and 

that  all  fuch  conceffions,   fo  far  from  preventing 

War,  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  provoke 

frelli  claims  and  infults.      By  his  management  a 

fpirit  of  union  was  preferved  in  all  the  provinces ; 

great  fums  were  levied;  and  a  navy  was  equipped, 

compofed  of  larger  fliips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever 

built  before,   and  able  to   cope  with  the   fleet   of 

England. 

1665.  As  foon   as   certain   intelligence  arrived  of  de 

*^     '^  '     Ruyter's  enterprifes,  Charles  declared  war  againft 

the  States.     His  fleet,  confifting  of  1 14  fail,  befides 

fire-fliips  and  ketches,  was  commanded  by  the  duke 

of  York,  and  under  him  by  prince  Rupert  and  the 

earl  of  Sandwich.     It  had  about  22,000  men  on 

jd  June,    board.      Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch 

the  S\^'    ^^^^y»  of  nearly  equal  force,  declined  not  the  com- 

liib,    "     bat.     In  the  heat  of  a£lion,  when  engaged  in  clofe 

fight 
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ff<Tht  ^ith  the  duke  of  York,     Obdam's  fhip  blew  chap. 

•  •  T  YTV" 

up.  This  accident  much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  ^  '_f 
who  fled  towards  their  own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  1665. 
fon  of  the  famous  admiral  killed  during  the  former 
war,  bravely  fuftained  with  his  fquadron  the  efforts 
of  the  Englifh,  and  protected  the  rear  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  vanquiflied  had  nineteen  ihips  funk 
and  taken.  The  victors  loft  only  one.  Sir  John. 
Lawfon  died  foon  after  of  his  wounds. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reafon, 
that  this  viftory  might  have  been  rendered  more 
complete,  had  not  orders  been  iifued  to  flacken  fail 
by  Brounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  who 
pretended  authority  from  his  mafter.  The  duke 
difclaimed  the  orders ;  but  Brounker  never  was 
fufficiently  punifhed  for  his  temerity '.  It  is  allowed, 
however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  bravery 
during  the  aftion.  He  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mufkerry, 
and  Mr.  Boyle, -were  killed  by  one  Ihot  at  his  fide, 
and  covered  him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore. 
And  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  a  purfuit,  where  even 
perfons  of  inferior  ftation,  and  of  the  moft  cowardly 
difpofition,  acquire  courage,  a  commander  fliould 
feel  his  fpirits  to  flag,  and  fhould  turn  from  the 

*  King  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  this  affair 
different  from  what  we  meet  with  in  any  hiftorian.  He  fays,  that 
while  he  was  afleep,  Brounker  brought  orders  to  fir  John  Harman, 
captain  of  the  fhip,  to  flacken  fail.  Sir  John  remonftrated,  but 
obeyed.  After  fome  time,  finding  that  his  falling  back  was  likely  to 
produce  confuiion  inthefleet.hehoifled  the  fail  as  before:  So  that  the 
prince  coming  foon  after  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  finding  all  things 
as  he  left  them,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  paffed  during  his  repoie. 
No  body  gave  him  the  leaft  intimation  of  it.  It  was  long  after,  that 
be  heard  of  it  by  a  kind  of  accident;  and  he  intended  to  have  punifhed 
Brounker  by  martial  law;  but  juft  about  that  time,  the  houfe  of 
commons  took  up  the  queftion  and  impeached  him,  which  made  it 
impoffible  for  the  duke  to  punifli  him  otherwife  than  by  difmiffmg  him 
his  fervice.  Brounker,  before  the  houfe,  never  pretended  that  he 
bad  received  any  orders  from  the  duke. 
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back  of  an  enemy,  whofe  face  he  had  not  been  afraid 
to  encounter. 

This  difafler  threw  the  Dutch  into  confternation, 
and  determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the, foul  of  their 
councils,  to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  declining  courage  of  his  countrymen- 
He  went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  took  under 
his  command;  and  he  loon  remedied  all  thofe  dif- 
orders  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  late  mif- 
fortune.  The  genius  of  this  man  was  of  the  moft 
extenfive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much 
mailer  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  educated  in  them ;  and  he  even  made 
improvements  in  fome  parts  of  pilotage  and  failing, 
beyond  what  men  expert  in  thofe  arts  had  ever  been 
able  to  attain. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their 
allies  to  acl  for  their  affiftance  and  fupport.  The 
king  of  France  was  engaged  in  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  ftates ;  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  ia 
its  infancy,  he  was  extremely  averfe,  at  that  time, 
from  entering  into  a  war  with  fo  formidable  a  power 


as  Endand.      He 


long  tried  to  mediate 


peace 


between  the  StPttes,  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  an 
embafiy  to  London,  which  returned  without  effect- 
ing any  thing.  Lord  Hollis,  the  Enghfh  ambalfa- 
dor  at  Paris,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  Lewis  to 
the  fide  of  England;  and,  in  his  mailer's  name, 
made  him  the  mod  tempting  offers.  Charles  was 
cor  tent  to  abandon  all  the  Spanifh  Lov/  Countries 
to  the  French,  without  pretending  to  a  foot  of 
ground  for  himfelf;  provided  Lewis  would  allow 
him  to  purfue  his  advantages  again (l  the  Dutch  ^ 
But  the  French  monarch,  though  the  conquell  of 
that  valuable  territory  was  the  chief  objed;  of  his 
ambition,  rejected  the  offer  as  contrary  to  his  in- 

^  D'Eilrades,  19th  December  1664. 
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terefts :  He  thought,  that  if  the  Engllfh  had  once  chap. 
eftablilhed  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over  the  fea     LXIV. 
and  over  commerce,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  """""Tf^^'^ 
render  his    acquifitions  a   dear    purchafe   to    him. 
When  de  Lionne,    the   French   fecretary,    aiTured 
Van  Beuningben,  arabaiTador  of  the   States,  that 
this  offer  had  been  preffed  on  his  mailer  during  fix 
months ;    "  I  can  readily  believe   it,'*   replied  the 
Dutchman  ;   "  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  the  interefl  of 
"England'." 

Such  were  the  eftablilhed  maxims  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  the  intereds  of  princes,  it  mufl 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  in 
making  this  offer,  were  not  a  little  hazardous.  The 
extreme  weaknefs  of  Spain  would  have  rendered  the 
French  conquefts  eafy  and  infallible  ;  but  the  vigour 
of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be  forefeen,  would  make  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Engiilh  much  more  pfecarious.  And 
even  were  the  naval  force  of  Holland  totally  anni- 
hilated, the  acquifition  of  the  Dutch  commerce  to 
England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  certain  confe- 
quence;  nor  is  trade  a  conftant  attendant  of  power, 
but  depends  on  many  other,  and  fome  of  them  very 
delicate  circumftances. 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  refolved  to  fup- 
porc  the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteil  in 
which  they  were  engaged;  yet  he  protracted  .his 
declaration,  and  employed  the  time  in  naval  pre- 
parations, both  in  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  Denmark  meanwhile  was  refolved  not 
to  remain  an  idle  fpedator  of  the  conteft  between 
the  maritime  powers.  The  part  which  he  acted 
was  the  mofl  extraordinary :  He  made  a  fecret 
agreement  with  Charles  to  feize  all  the  Dutch  fhips 
in  his  harbours,  and  to  fliare  the  fpoils  with  the 
Engiilh,  provided  they  would  afiift  him  in  execut- 
ing this  meafure.     In  order  to  increafe  his  prey,  he 

'  D'Eftrades,  14th  Auijuft  1665. 
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^^^^^^'  perfidiGufly  invited  the  Dutch  to  take  flicker  in  his 
^^J„^^_^  ports;    and  accordingly   the  Eaft  India  fleet,  very 
1665.      richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.     Sandwich,  vi^ho 
now  commanded  the  Enghfh  navy  (the  duke  hav- 
ing gone  afhore),  difpatched  hr  Thomas  Tiddiman 
with  a  fquadron  to  attack  them;  but  whether  from 
the  king  of  Denmark's  delay  in  fending  orders  to 
the  governor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his 
avidity  in  endeavouring  to  engrofs  the  whole  booty, 
the  Englifli  admiral,  though  he  behaved  with  great 
gdAuguft.  bravery,  failed  of  his  purpofe.     The  Danifh  gover- 
nor fired  upon  him,  and  the  Dutch,  having    had 
leifure  to  fortify  themfelves,  made  a  gallant  refifl- 
ance» 

The  king  of  Denmark,  feemingly  afliamed  of  his 
conduft,  concluded  wuth  fir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
Englifh  envoy,  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  the 
States;  and  at  the  very  fame  time,  his  refident  at 
Ruptm-e  the  Hague,  by  his  orders,  concluded  an  offenfive 
markf  *^""  alliance  againfl  England.  To  this  latter  alliance  he 
adhered,  probably  from  jealoufy  of  the  increafing 
naval  power  of  England;  and  he  feized  and  con- 
fifcated  all  the  Englifli  fliips  in  his  harbours.  This 
was  a  fenfible  check  to  the  advantages  which 
Charles  had  obtained  over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  a 
blow  was  given  to  the  Englifh  commerce ;  the  king 
of  Denmark's  naval  force  v^as  alfo  confiderable,  and 
threatened  every  moment  a  conjunftion  with  the 
Hollanders.  That  prince  flipulated  to  afTifl  his  ally 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail;  and  he  received  in  return 
a  yearly  fubfidy  of  1,500,000  crowns,  of  which 
300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe 
confederacies  by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies. 
He  had  difpatched  fir  Richard  Fanfnaw  into  Spain, 
who  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  mo- 
narchy was  funk  into  a  flate  of  weaknefs,  and 
was  menaced  with  an  invafion  from  France;  yec 
coul4  not  any  motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  entey 
4  int© 
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into  cordial  friendfhip  with  England.      Charles's  chap. 
alliance  with  Portugal,  the    detention  of  Jamaica     Lxiv. 
and  Tangiers,  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French;      j^, 
all  thefe  offences  funk  fo  deep  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spanifh  monarch,  that  no  motive  of  intereft  was 
fufficient  to  outweigh  them. 

Tpie  bifhop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that 
Charles  could  acquire.  This  prelate,  a  man  of  refl- 
lefs  enterprife  and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  vio- 
lent animofity  againft  the  States ;  and  he  was  eafily 
engaged,  by  the  promife  of  fubfidies  from  Eng- 
land, to  make  an  incurfion  on  that  republic.  With 
a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men,  he  invaded 
her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  refiftance.  The 
land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill- 
governed,  as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  formi- 
dable. But  after  his  committing  great  ravages  in 
feveral  of  the  provinces,  a  Hop  was  put  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  warlike  prelate.  He  had  not  mili- 
tary fl<ill  fufficient  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
fortune  had  put  into  his  hands :  The  king  of  France 
fent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  oppofe  him:  Sub- 
fidies  were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  Eng- 
land; and  many  of  his  troops  defer  ted  for  want  of 
pay:  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  threatened  him 
with  an  invafion  in  his  own  Hate:  And  on  the 
whole,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  under  the 
.mediation  of  France.  On  the  firft  furmife  of  his 
intentions,  fir  William  Temple  was  fent  from  Lon- 
don with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former  alliance  j 
but  found  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  thefe  favourable 
circumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves 
to  the  utmofl  in  their  own  tlefence.  De  Ruyter, 
their  great  admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  Guinea:  Their  Indian  fleet  was  come  home 
in  fafety:  Their  harbours  were  crowded  with  mer- 
chant fhips :  Faftion  at  home  was  appeafed :  The 
yQpng  prince  of  Orange  had  put  himfelf  under  the 
D  d  4  tuition 
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CHAP,  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  of  de  Wit, 

^J^ '^  their  penlionary,  who  executed  his  truil  with  honour 

1665.  and  fidelity:  And  the  animofity,  which  the  Hol- 
landers entertained  againfl  the  attack  of  the  Englifh, 
fo  unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  third 
for  revenge,  and  hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  their 
next  enterprife.  Such  vigour  v/as  exerted  in  the 
common  caufe,  that,  in  order  to  man  the  fleet,  all 
merchant  fliips  were  prohibited  to  fail,  and  even  the 
fiilieries  were  fufpended"". 

The  Englifn  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  dif- 
pofition,    though  another  more    grievous  calamity 
had  joined  itfeif  to  that  of  war.     The  plague  had 
broken  out  in  London;  and  that  with  fuch  violence, 
10th  0(5):.  as  to  cut  off,  in  a  year,  near  9O5OO0  inhabitants. 
The  king  vv^as  obliged  to  fummon  the  parliament  at 
Oxford. 
Newfef-         A   GOOD    agreement  flill  fubfiifed  between   the 
-^°^-  king  and  parliament.     They,  on  their  part,  unani- 

moufiy  voted   him    the  fupply   demanded,    twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in 
Five  mile-  tv/o  yeais  by  monthly  aflefTments.     And  he,  to  gra- 
aft.  tify  them,  palTed  the  five-mile-acl,  which  has  given 

occafion  to  grievous  and  not  unjuft  complaints. 
The  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding  monarchy 
againft  its  inveterate  enemies,  perfevered  in  the 
projefl:  of  VvTeaking  her  own  enmity  againit  the  non- 
conformifts.  It  was  enaOied,  that  no  diifenting 
teacher  who  took  not  the  non-refiflance  oath  above 
mentioned,  fliould,  except  upon  the  road,  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place, 
where  he  had  preached  after  the  a6l  of  oblivion. 
The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  fix 
months  imprifonment.  By  ejecting  the  non-conform- 
ing clergy  from  their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all 
feparate  congregations,  they  had  been  rendered  in- 
capable of  gaining  any  iiveliho6d  by  their  fpiritual  pro- 

^  Tromp't.  life.    D'Eflrades,  5th  of  February  1665. 
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feffion.      And   now,    under   colour   of   removing  chap. 
them  from  places  where  their  influence  might  be     J^'"^^"^^- 
dangerous,   an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to    de-      i66j. 
prive  them  of  all  means  of  fubfiftence.     Had  not 
the  fplrit  of  the  nation  undergone  a  change,  thefe 
violences  were  preludes  to  the  mofl  furious  perfe- 
cution. 

Hov/EVER  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did 
not  pafs  without  oppofition.  Befides  feveral  peers, 
attached  to  the  old  parliamentary  party,  South- 
ampton himfelf,  though  Clarendon's  great  friend, 
exprelTed  his  difapprobation  of  thefe  meafures. 
But  the  church  party,  not  difcouraged  with  this 
oppofition,  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
a  bill  for  impofmg  the  oath  of  non-refiltance  on  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  rejeded  only  by  three 
voices.  The  parliament,  after  a  fliort  feilion,  was  31ft  OA. 
prorogued. 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  1666. 
evidently  overmatched  in  force.  Yet  fhe  pofTeflTed 
this  advantage  by  her  fituation,  that  fhe  lay  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  her  enemies,  and  might  be  able, 
by  fpeedy  and  well-concerted  operations,  to  prevent 
their  jundion.  But  fuch  was  the  unhappy  conduiSt  ' 
of  her  commanders,  or  fuch  the  want  of  intellio-cnce 
in  her  minift:ers,  that  this  circumftance  turned  ra- 
ther to  her  prejudice.  Lev/is  had  given  orders  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  fail  from 
Toulon;  and  the  French  fquadron,  under  his  com- 
mand, confifliing  of  above  forty  fail",  was  now  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  entering  the  channel.  The 
Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of  feventy-fix  fail,  was 
at  fea,  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter  and 
Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.  The  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle and  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  En<r^ 
lifli  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four  fail.  Al- 
bemarle, who,  from  his  fuccefles  under  the  protei^or, 

1  D'Eflrades,  zid  of  May  1666. 
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CHAP,  had  too  much  learned  to  defpife  the  enemy,  pro- 
i-^^^'  pofed  to  detach  prince  Rupert  with  twenty  fhips,  in 
^'"^'^^  order  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  George 
Ayfcue,  well  acquainted  with  the  bravery  and  con- 
duft  of  de  Ruyter,  protefted  againft  the  temerity  of 
this  refolution:  But  Albemarle's  authority  prevail- 
ed. The  remainder  of  the  Englifh  fet  fail  to  give 
battle  to  the  Dutch;  who,  feeing  the  enemy  ad- 
vance quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  and 
prepared  for  the  combat.  The  battle  that  enfued, 
is  one  of  the  moft  memorable  that  we  read  of  in 
ftory;  whether  we  confider  its  long  duration,  or  the 
Sra  fight  defperate  courage  with  which  it  was  fought.  Al- 
of  four  bemarle  made  here  fome  atonement  by  his  valour 
*^''^'  for  the  ralhnefs  of  the  attempt.  No  youth,  ani- 
mated by  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  could  exert 
himfelf  more  than  did  this  man,  who  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  honours.  We  iliall  not  enter  minutely  into 
particulars.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  th^ 
chief  events  of  each  day's  engagement. 
sffcjune.  In  the  firfl  day,  fir  Wilham  Berkeley,  vice-ad- 
miral, leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the 
enemy,  was  overpowered,  and  his  Ifiip  taken.  He 
himfelf  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered 
with  blood.  The  EngUfli  had  the  weather-gage  of 
the  enemy;  but  as  the  wind  blew  fo  hard,  that  they 
could  not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they  derived  but  fmall 
advantage  from  this  circumftance.  The  Dutch 
fiiot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rigging; 
and  few  lliips  were  funk  or  much  damaged.  Chain- 
Ihot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention;  commonly 
attributed  to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harman  exerted 
himfelf  extremely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admi- 
ral, Evertz,  was  killed  in  engaging  him.  Dark- 
nefs  parted  the  combatants. 

The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  fteady  and  more  ter- 
rible.   The  Englifh  now  found,  that  the  greateft 

valour 
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sralour  cannot  compenfate  the  fuperiorlty  of  num-  c  HA  p, 
bers,  againft  an  enemy  who  is  well  conducted,  and  v^*.^^J-0 
who  is  not  defective  in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  i6t,6. 
Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory  and  enemies  from 
faction,  exerted  themfelves  in  emulation  of  each 
other;  and  de  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of  difen- 
gaging  and  faving  his  antagonift,  who  had  been 
furrounded  by  the  Englifli,  and  was  in  the  moll 
imminent  danger.  Sixteen  frefh  fhips  joined  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  action;  and  the  Englifh 
were  fo  fhattered,  that  their  fighting  fhips  were  re- 
duced to  twenty-eight,  and  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own  coaft.  The 
Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
renewing  the  combat,  when  a  calm,  which  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Englilh  were  obliged  to 
continue  their  retreat;  and  a  proper  difpofition  was 
made  for  that  purpofe.  The  fliattered  fliips  v/ere 
ordered  to  ftretch  a-head;  and  fixteen  of  the  moft 
entire  followed  them  in  good  order,  and  kept  the 
enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle  himfelf  clofed  the  rear, 
and  prefented  an  undaunted  countenance  to  his 
victorious  foes.  The  earl  of  OiTory,  fon  of  Or- 
mond,  a  gallant  youth,  who  fought  honour  and 
experience  in  every  adion  throughout  Europe,  was 
then  on  board  the  admiral.  Albemarle  confefled  to 
him  his  intention  rather  to  blow  up  his  fliip  and 
perifli  glorioufly,  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  Olfory 
applauded  this  defperate  refolution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up 
with  their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the 
fight;  when  a  new  fleet  was  defcried  from  the  fouth, 
crowding  all  their  fail  to  reach  the  fcene  of  action. 
The  Dutch  flattered  themfelves  that  Beaufort  was 
arrived,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  vanquiflied : 
The  Englifli  hoped  that  prince  Rupert  had  come, 
to  turn  the  fcale  of  a<^ion.     Albemarle,  who  had 

received 
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CH  A  P.  received  intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent 
LXIV.  }^is  courfe  towards  him.  Unhappily,  fir  George 
i656  Ayfcue,  in  a  (hip  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  largeft  in 
the  fleet,  (truck  on  the  Galloper  fands,  and  could 
receive  no  affiftance  from  his  friends,  who  were 
hallening  to  join  the  reinforcement  He  could  not 
even  reap  the  confolation  of  perifliing  with  honour, 
and  revenging  his  death  on  his  enemies.  They  v/ere 
preparing  firelliips  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  ftrike.  The  Englilh  failors,  feeing  the  ne- 
cefTity,  with  the  utmofl  indignation  furrendcred 
themfelves  prifoners. 

Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  deter- 
mined to  face  the  enemy;  and  next  morning  the 
battle  began  afrefh,  with  more  equal  force  than 
ever,  and  with  equal  valour.  After  long  cannon- 
ading, the  fleets  came  to  a  clofe  combat;  which 
was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  parted  by 
a  mill:.  The  EngHlh  retired  hrfl  into  their  har- 
bours. 

Though  the  Englifli^  by  their  obflinate  cou- 
rage, reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement, 
it  is  fomewhat  uncertain  who  obtained  the  victory. 
The  Hollanders  took  a  few  Ihips,  and  having  fome 
appearances  of  advantage,  exprelTed  their  iatisfac- 
tion  by  all  the  figns  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  But 
as  the  Englifh  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little  time,  and 
put  to  Tea  more  formidable  than  ever,  together  with 
many  of  thofe  ihips  which  the  'Dutch  had  beaded 
to  have  burned  or  deftroyed;  all  Europe  faw,  that 
thofe  two  brave  nations  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
teft,  which  was  not  likely,  on  either  fide,  to  prove 
decifive. 

It  was  the  coniunftion  alone  of  the  French,  that 
could  give  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  conjunftion,  de  Ruyter,  hav- 
ing repaired  his  fleet,  polled  himfelf  at  the  itiouth 
of  the  Th'ames.     The  Englifli,  under  prince  Rupert 

and 
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and  Albemarle,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
attack.  The  numbers  of  each  fleet  amounted  to  LXiv. 
about  eighty  fail;  and  the  valour  and  experience  of  ^"^^T"^ 
the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  feamen,  rendered  25th  JnJy- 
the  engagement  fierce  and  obftinate.  Sir  Thomas  ^e^^lIiL"^ 
Allen,  who  commanded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  liOi.  ' " 
Englifh,  attacked  the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely 
routed;  and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  com- 
manded it.  Van  Tromp  engaged  fir  Jeremy  Smith ; 
and  during  the  heat  of  adion,  he  was  feparated  from 
de  Ruyter  and  the  main  body,  whether  by  accident 
or  defign  was  never  certainly  known.  De  Ruyter, 
with  condud  and  valour,  maintained  the  combat 
againft  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh;  and  though 
overpowered  by  numbers,  kept  his  ftation,  till  nis^ht 
ended  the  engagement.  Next  day,  finding  the 
Dutch  fleet  fcattered  and  difcouraged,  his  high 
fpirit  fubmitted  to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  condud- 
ed  with  fuch  fkill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honour- 
able to  himfelf  as  the  greateft  victory.  Full  of  in- 
dignation however  at  yielding  the  fuperiority  to  the 
enemy,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "My  God!  what 
"  a  wretch  am  I!  among  fo  many  thoufand  bullets, 
**  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miferable 
"  life?'*  One  de  Witte,  his  fon-in-law,  who  flood 
near,  exhorted  him,  fmce  he  fought  death,  to  turn 
upon  the  Englifh,  and  render  his  life  a  dear  pur- 
chafe  to  the  vidors.  But  de  Ruyter,  efleemed  it 
more  worthy  a  brave  man  to  perfevere  to  the  utter- 
mofl;,  and,  as  long  as  poflible,  to  render  fervice  to 
his  country.  All  that  night  and  next  day,  the 
Englifh  prefled  upon  the  rear  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled  efforts  of  de 
Ruyter,  that  the  latter  faved  themfelves  in  their 
harbours. 

The  lofs  fuflained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  ac- 
tion was  not  very  confiderabls;  but  as  violent  ani- 
mofities  had  broken  out  between  the  two  admirals, 
who  engaged  all  the  officers  on  one  fide  or  other,, 
9  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  confiemation,  which  took  place,  was  great 
«  ^^^^'  among  the  provinces.  Tromp's  commiffion  was  at 
,c^(^^  lad  taken  from  him;  but  though  feveral  captains 
had  miibehaved,  they  were  fo  effectually  proteded 
by  their  friends  in  the  magiftracy  of  the  towns,  that 
moll  of  them  efcaped  punifhment,  many  were  ilill 
continued  in  their  commands. 

The  Englifh  now  rode  incontellable  maflers  of 
the  fea,.  and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours. 
A  detachment  under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road 
of  Vlie,  and  burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchant- 
men, two  men  of  war,  together  with  Brandaris,  a 
large  and  rich  village  on  the  coaft.  The  Dutch 
merchants,  who  loft  by  this  enterprife,  uniting 
themfelves  to  the  Orange  fadion,  exclaimed  againft 
an  adminiftration,  which,  they  pretended, had  brought 
fuch  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None  but 
the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  could  have 
fupported  itfelf  under  fuch  a  compHcation  of  cala- 
jnities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehenfive  that  the  Dutch 
would  fink  under  their  misfortunes;  at  leaft,  that 
de  Wit,  his  friend,  might  be  difpoffeffed  of  the  ad- 
miniftration, haftened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  Dutch  fleet  Hkewife  was  again 
equipped;  and  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter, 
cruifed  near  the  ftraits  of  Dover.  Prince  Rupert 
with  the  Englifti  navy,  now  ftronger  than  ever, 
came  full  fail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired 
into  St.  John's  road  near  Bulloigne.  Here  he  Ihel- 
tered  himfelf,  both  from  the  Englifh,  and  from  2. 
furious  ftorm  which  arofe.  Prince  Rupert  too  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  St.  Helens;  where  he  ftayed 
fome  time,  in  order  to  repair  the  damages  which  he 
had  fuftained.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
proceeded  up  the  channel,  and  paffed  the  Enghfh 
fleet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  Dutch, 
as  he  expeded.     De  Ruyter  had  been  feized  with  a 
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Fever:  Many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  Into  c  hap, 
ficknefs :     A    contagious    diftemper    was    fpread     ^'^^^'• 
through  the  fleet:  And  the  States  thought  it  ne-  ^5^ 
ceflary  to  recall  them  into  their  harbours,  before  the 
enemy  could  be  refitted.     The  French  king,  anxi- 
ous for  his  navy,  which,  with  fo  much  care  and  in- 
duftry,   he  had  lately  built,  difpatched  orders  to 
Beaufort,   to  make  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Brefl. 
That  admiral  had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pafs  the 
Englifli.     One  fhip  alone,  the  Ruby,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

While  the  war  continued  without  any  decifive  s'i  Sept. 
fuccefs  on  either  fide,  a  calamity  happened  in  Lon-  ^'^^  °^ 
don,  which  threw  the  people  into  great  conflerna- 
tion.  Fire,  breaking  out  in  a  baker's  houfe  near 
the  bridge,  fpread  itfelf  on  all  fides  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  no  efforts  could  extinguifh  it,  till  it  laid  in 
aflies  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants^ 
without  being  able  to  provide  effedually  for  their 
relief,  were  reduced  to  be  fpeclators  of  their  own 
ruin;  and  were  purfued  from  ftreet  to  ftreet  by  the 
flames,  which  unexpededly  gathered  round  them. 
Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houfes,  that  it  was  at 
laft  extinguidied.  The  king  and  duke  ufed  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames; 
but  all  their  induflry  was  unfuccefsful.  About  four 
hundred  ftreets,  and  thirteen  thoufand  houfes,  were 
'  reduced  to  afhes. 

The  caufes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The 
narrow  ftreets  of  London,  the  houfes  built  entirely 
of  wood,  the  dry  feafon,  and  a  violent  eaft  wind 
which  blew;  thefe  were  fo  many  concurring  cir- 
cumftances,  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  affign  ths 
reafon  of  the  deftrudlion  that  enfued.  But  the 
)eople  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  obvious  account. 
'rompted  by  blind  rage,  fome  afcribed  the  guile 
to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics;  though 

it 
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CHAP.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  London 
L^^^-  could  ferve  the  purpofes  of  either  party.  As  the 
1666.  papifts  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  deteftation, 
the  rumour,  which  threw  the  guilt  on  them,  was 
more  favourably  received  by  the  people.  No  proof 
however,  or  even  prefumption,  after  the  ftriclefl  in- 
quiry by  a  committee  of  parliament,  ever  appeared 
to  authorife  fuch  a  calumny;  yet,  in  order  to  give 
countenance  to  the  popular  prejudice,  the  infcrip- 
tion  engraved  by  authority  on  the  monument, 
afcribed  this  calamity  to  that  hated  feci.  This 
claufe  was  erazed  by  order  of  king  James,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne;  but  after  the  revolution  it  was 
replaced.  So  credulous,  as  well  as  obflinate,  are 
the  people,  in  believing  every  thing  which  flatters 
their  prevailing  pafTion! 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great 
calamity,  has  proved  in  the  iflue  beneficial  both  to 
the  city  and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in 
a  very  little  time ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
ilreets  wider  and  more  regular  than  before.  A  dif- 
cretionary  power  was  aflumed  by  the  king  to  regu- 
late the  diftribution  of  the  buildings,  and  to  forbid 
the  ufe  of  lath  and  timber,  the  materials  of  which 
the  houfes  were  formerly  compofed.  The  necefTity 
■was  fo  urgent,  and  the  occafion  fo  extraordinary, 
that  no  exceptions  were  taken  at  an  exercife  of  au- 
thoritv,  which,  otherwife  might  have  been  deemed 
illegal.  Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  carry  his 
power  ftill  farther,  and  made  the  houfes  be  rebuilt 
with  perfeQ:  regularity,  and  entirely  upon  one  plan; 
he  had  much  contributed  to  the  convenience,  as 
well  as  embellilliment,  of  the  city.  Great  advan- 
tages, however,  have  refulted  from  the  alterations ; 
though  not  carried  to  the  full  length.  London 
became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire.  The 
plague,  which  ufed  to  break  out  with  great  fury 
twice  or  thrice  every  century,  and  indeed  was  always 
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lurking  infome  corner  or   other  of  the  ctty,  has  CH^A  P. 
fcarcely  ever  appeared  fmce  that  cahimity.  ^'^^Hlj 

The  parliament  met  fbon  after,  and  gave  the  '  icu. 
fandion  of  law  to  thofe  rv^giiiations  made  by  royal 
authority  ;  as  well  as  appointed  commiffioners  for 
deciding  all  fuch  queftions  of  property,  as  mighr. 
arlfe  from  the  fire.  They  likewife  voted  a  fupply 
of  1,800.000  pounds  to  be  levied,  partly  by  a  poll- 
bill,  partly  by  afTelTments.  Though  their  inquiry 
brought  out  no  proofs,  which  could  fix  on  the  pa- 
pifls  the  burning  of  London,  the  general  averfioa 
againft  that  fe£t  ftill  prevailed  ;  and  complaints 
were  made,  probably  without  much  foundation,  of 
its  dangerous  increafe.  Charles,  at  the  dehre  of 
the  commons,  Kmed  a  proclamation  for  the  banifii- 
ment  of  all  priefts  and  jefuits ;  but  the  bad  execu- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicts,  deft:,  ^yed 
all  confidence  in  his  fmcerity,  whenever  he  pretend-. 
ed  an  averfion  towards  the  cathoHc  reliq-ion.  Whe- 
ther fufpicions  of  this  notuie  haa  •iirniiii'hed  the 
king's  popularity,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears, 
that  the  fupply  was  voted  much  later  than  Charles 
expelled,  or  even  than  the  public  necefTitie'^.  deemed 
to  require.  The  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  man  who  wanted  only  fleadinefs  to 
render  him  extremely  dangerous,  had  fomewhat 
embarrafled  the  meafures  of  the  cour*: ;  and  this 
was  the  firft  time  that  the  kirig  found  any  confider- 
able  reafon  to  complain  of  a  failure  of  confidence  in 
this  houfe  of  commons.  The  rifing  fyraptonis  of 
ill-humour  tended,  no  doubt,  to  quicken  the  fteps, 
which  were  already  making  towards  a  peace  with 
foreign  enemies. 

Charles  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  ends,  Advances 
for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  towards 
to  prove   entirely  abortive.      The    Dutch,    even  P^^*-^' 
when  fmgle,  had  defended  themfelves  with  vigour, 
and  were   every   day  improving  in   their  military 
Ikill   and  preparations.     Though  their   tr^tde   had 
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^  %^r^  fuffered  extremely,  their  extenfive  credit  enabled 
\,^^,..,.^^,^^  them  to  levy  great  fums  ;  and  while  the  feamen  of 
1667.  England  loudly  complained  of  want  of  pay,  the 
Dutch  navy  was  regularly  fupplied  with  money 
and  every  thing  requiiite  for  its  fubfiftence.  As 
two  powerful  kings  now  fupported  them,  every 
place,  from  the  extremity  of  Norv.'ay  to  the  coafts 
of  Bayonne,  was  become  hoftile  to  the  Engiifli. 
And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  aftion,  nor  flimulated 
by  any  violent  ambition,  earneiily  fought  for 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  dif- 
guiled  with  a  war,  which,  being  joined  with  the 
plague  and  hre,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs  and  de- 
itrudive. 

The  firft  advances  towards  an  accommodation 
^veremade  by  England.  When  tlie  king  fent  for 
the  body  of  fir  "William  Berkeley,  he  infmuated  td 
the  States  his  defire  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  } 
and  their  anfwer  correfponded  in  the  fame  amicable 
intentions.  Charles,  however,  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuperiorlty,  fliil  infilled  that  the  States 
fhould  treat  at  London  ;  and  they  agreed  to  maka 
him  this  compliment  fo  far  as  concerned  them- 
felves :  But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with  two 
crowned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  fald,  prevail 
with  thefe  to  depart  in  that  refpedt  from  their  dig- 
r.itv.  On  a  fudden,  the  kino;  went  fo  far  on  the 
other  fide  as  to  oifer  the  fending  of  ambaifadors  to 
the  Hague ;  but  this  propofal,  which  feemed  ho- 
nourable to  the  Dutch,  was  meant  only  to  divide 
and  diilract  them,  by  affording  the  Englifh  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  cabals  with  the  difaffe£led 
party.  The  offer  was  therefore  rejedled  ;  and  con- 
ferences were  fecretly  held  in  the  queen-mother's 
apartments  at  Paris,  where  the  pretenfions  of  both 
parties  were  difcuffed.  The  Dutch  made  equitable 
propofals  ;  either  that  all  things  Ihould  be  reftored 
to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  flood  before 
/  the  war  5  or  that  both  parties  fliould  continue  in 

pofieffion^ 
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poflefTion  of  their  prefent  acquifitions.  Charles  ^.^f^^' 
accepted  of  the  latter  propofal ;  and  almofl  every  ^^,,-.^-0 
thing  was  adjufted,  except  the  difputes  with  regard  1667. 
to  the  ifle  of  Polerone.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
Eafl:  Indies,  and  was  fofmerly  valuable  for  its  pro- 
duce of  fpices.  The  Englilh  had  been  mailers  of 
it ;  but  were  difpoflefled  at  the  time  when  the  vio- 
lences were  committed  againft  them  at  Amboyna. 
Cromwel  had  ftipulated  to  have  it  i-eftored ;  and 
the  Hollanders,  having  firft  entirely  deftroyed  all 
the  fpice  trees,  maintamed,  that  they  had  executed 
the  treaty,  but  that  the  Englifh  had  been  anew  ex- 
pelled during  the  courfe  of  the  war.  Charles  renewed 
his  pretenfions  to  this  ifland  ;  and  as  the  reafons  on 
both  fides  began  to  multiply,  and  feemed  to  re- 
iquire  a  long  difcufTion,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the 
treaty  to  fonie  other  place  j  and  Charles  made  choice 
of  Breda. 

Lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  Eng" 
llfli  ambafladors.  They  immediately  defired,  that 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms  Hiould  be  agreed  to,  till  the 
feveral  claims  fliould  be  adjufted  :  But  this  propofal, 
feemingly  fo  natural,  was  rejected  by  the  credit  of 
de  Wit.  That  penetrating  and  adive  minifter, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  charaders  of  princes 
and  the  fituation  of  affairs,  had  difcovered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ftriking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once  re- 
ftore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  loft  during  the  war, 
and  feverely  revenge  thofe  injuries,  which  he  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  injuflice  of  the 
■  Lnglifti. 

Whatever  projects  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  fecreting  the  money  granted  him  by  par-  , 

liament,  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention. 
The  expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhauft- 
ed  all  the  fupplies  ° ;  and  even  a  great  debt  was 

contraded 

<>  The  Dutch  had  fpent  on  the  war  near  40  millions  of  livres 
a  ye^r,  above  three  millions  fterling :  A  much  greater  fum  tlian  had 
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CHAP,  contraded  to  the  feamen.  The  king  therefore  wa-S 
'^_^^^'  refolved  to  fave,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  laft  fupply 
x6b';,  of  1,800,000  pounds;  and  to  employ  it  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been 
occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofe  which  he  had  for- 
merly contracted.  He  obferved,  that  the  Dutch 
had  been  with  great  reludance  forced  into  the  war, 
and  that  the  events  of  it  were  not  fuch  as  to  infpire 
them  with  great  defire  of  its  continuance.  The 
French,  he  knew,  had  been  engaged  into  hoftilities 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  fupporting  their 
ally  ;  and  were  now  more  defirous  then  ever  of 
■  -  putting  an  end  ito  the  quarrel.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the 
conclufion  of  peace  appeared  infallible ;  and  no- 
thing but  forms,  at  leait  feme  vain  points  of  ho- 
nour, feemed  to  remain  for  the  cimbaifadors  at 
Breda  to  difcufs.  In  this  fituation,  Charles,  moved 
by  an  ill  timed  frugality,  remitted  his  preparations, 
and  expofed  England  to  .one  of  the  greateil  affronts 
which  it  has  ever  received.  Two  fmall  fquadrons 
alone  were  equipped  ;  and  during  a  war  with  fuch 
potent  and  martial  enemies,  every  thing  was  left  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moft 
profound  tranquillity. 

De  Wit  protrafted  the  negotiations  at  Breda, 
jind  haftened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames  under  the  command 
of  de  Ruyter,  and  threw  the  Englifli  into  the  utmoft 
conflernation.  A  chain  :iad  been  drawn  acrofs  the 
river  Medway ;  forae  fortifications  had  been  added 
to  Sheernefs  and  Upncre-caftle  :  But  all  thefe  pre- 
parations were  unequal  to  the  prefent  neceffity. 
Sheernefs  was  foon  riken  ;  nor  could  it  be  faved  by 
the  valour  of  fir  Edv/ard  Sprague,  who  defended 

been  grantedby  the  Eng!i/li  parliament.  D'Eflr.ides,  a4th  of  Decem- 
ber 1665 ;  lit  of  January  1666.  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  It  was  pro- 
bably tbe  want  of  pinncy  which  engaged  the  king  to  pay  the  feamen 
v.ith  tickets ;  a  contrivance  which  proved  fo  much  to  their  lofs.^- 
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It,  Having  the  advantage  of  a  fpring  tide  and  an  C  ^^^^.^P- 
eafterly  wind,  the  Dutch  preffed  on  and  broke  the  ._  \  '^ 
chain,  though  fortified  byfome  fhips,  which  had  been  1667. 
there  funk  by  orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  JJfl\.ace"at 
They  burned  the  three  fhips  vv^hich  lay  to  guard  the  Chatham. 
chain,  the  Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the 
Fifth.  After  damaging  feveral  veifels,  and  pofTelT- 
ing  themfelves  of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles, 
which  the  Englifh  had  burned,  they  advanced  with 
fix  men  of  war  and  five  fire-fhips,  as  far  as  Upnore-  ' 
caflle,  where  they  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal 
London,  and  the  Great  James.  Captain  Douglas, 
who  commanded  on  board  the  Royal  Oak,  perilhed' 
in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of 
efcaping.  "  Never  v/as  it  known,''  he  laid,  "  that 
'^  a  Douglas  had  left  his  poft  without  orders  p.'* 
The  Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  re- 
ceiving any  confiderable  damage  ;  and  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the  Thames, 
and  extend  their  hoflilities  even  to  the  bridge  of 
London.  Nine  fhips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four 
at  Blackwail :  Platforms  were  raifed  in  many  places, 
furnilhed  with  artillery;  The  train-bands  were  called 
out ;  and  every  place  was  in  a  violent  agitation.  The 
Dutch  failed  next  to  Portfmouth,  where  they  made 
a  frultlefs  attempt :  They  met  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  at  Plymouth  :  They  infulted  Harwich :  They 
failed  again  upon  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury, 
where  they  were  repulfed.  The  whole  coafl  was  in 
alarm  ;  and  had  the  French  thought  proper  at  this 
time  to  join  the  Dut<:h  fleet  and  to  invade  England, 
confequences  the  mofi;  fatal  might  juflly  have  been 
apprehended.  But  Lewis  had  no  intention  to  pufli 
the  vidory  to  fuch  extremities.  His  intereil  re- 
quired that  a  balance  fliould  be  kept  between  the 
two  maritime  powers ;  not  that  an  uncontrolled  fu- 
.periority  Ihould  be  given  to  either. 

P  Temple,  vol.ii.  p.  41. 
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Lxivf'  Great  indignation  prevailed  amongfl  the  Eng- 
c — ,/— ^  lifli,  to  fee  an  enemy,  w-hom  they  regarded  as  infe« 
i667,  rior,  whom  they  had  expected  totally  to  fubdue,  and 
over  whom  they  had  gained  many  honourable  ad- 
vantages, now  of  a  fudden  ride  undifputed  mailers 
of  the  oceanj  burn  their  fhips  in  their  very  harbours, 
fill  everyplace  with  confufion,  and  (Irike  a  terror  into 
the  capital  itfelf.  But  though  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
difaflers  could  be  afcribed  neither  to  bad  fortune, 
to  the  mifcondud  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill  be- 
haviour of  feamen,  but  folely  to  the  avarice,  at 
leaft  to  the  Improvidence,  of  the  government  ;  no 
dangerous  fymptoms  of  difcontent  appeared,  and  no 
attempt  for  an  infurredion  Vv'as  made  by  any  of 
thofe  numerous  feclaries,  who  had  been  lb  openly 
brafided  for  their  rebellious  principles,  and  who 
upon  that  fuppofition  had  been  treated  with  fuch 
feverity^. 

In  the  prefent  diflrefs,  two  expedients  were  em- 
braced :  An  army  of  12,000  men  was  fuddenly  le- 
vied ;  and  the  parliament,  though  it  lay  under  pro- 
rogation, was  fummoned  to  meet.  The  houfes  were 
very  thin  ;  and  the  only  vote  which  the  commons 
paffed,  was  an  addrefs  for  breaking  the  army ;  which 
was  complied  with.  This  expreffion  of  jealoufy 
fhewed  the  court  what  they  might  expeft  from  that 
aflembly  ;  and  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  pro- 
rogue them  till  next  winter.  ' 
soth  July,  But  the  figning  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated 
P^ace Qi  tj^e  j^jjjg  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Engliih 
ambafiadors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe 
demands,  which,  however  frivolous  in  themfelves, 
could  not  now  be  relinquilhed,  without  acknow- 
ledging a  fuperiority  in  the  enemy.  Polerone  re- 
mained v/ith  the  Dutch  ;  fatii5faQ:ion  for  the  Ihips 

*i  Some  non-conformiftsj however, both  in  Scotland  andEngland, 
had  kept  a  correfpondence  with  the  States,  and  had  entertained  pro- 
jed:s  for  infiirreftions,  but  they  were  too  weak  even  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  them.    D'Eftrades,  13th  October  1665. 
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Bonaventure     and    Good  -  hope,     the     pretended  c  h  a  p. 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  infided  on  :  v,,.,,^^^.,,,^ 
Acadie  was  yielded  to   the    French.     The  acqui-      ,667. 
fition  of  New-York,  a  fectlement  fo  important  by 
its  fituation,  was   the  chief  advantage  which   the 
Englifh  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national 
character  of  bravery  had  fhone  out  with  luftre,  but 
where  the   mifconduft  of  the  government,    efpe- 
cially  in  the    conclufion,    had   been  no    lefs   ap- 
parent. 

To  appeafe  the  people  by  fome  facrifice  feemed  riaren- 
requifite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  the  ^""  ^  '^^* 
prejudices  of  the  nation  pointed  out  the  viftim. 
The  chancellor  v.'as  at  this  time  much  expofed  to  the 
hatred  of  the  public,  and  of  every  party  v^^hich  di- 
vided the  nation.  AH  the  numerous  fe^laries  re- 
garded him  as  their  determined  enemy  ;  and  afcrib- 
ed  to  his  advice  and  influence  thofe  perfecuting  laws 
to  which  they  had  lately  been  expofed.  The  ca- 
tholics knew,  that  while  he  retained  any  authority,  ' 
all  their  credit  with  the  king  and  the  duke  would  be 
entirely  ufelefs  to  them,  nor  mud  they  ever  expert 
any  favour  or  indulgence.  Even  the  royahfts,  dis- 
appointed in  their  fanguine  hopes  of  preferment, 
threw  a  great  load  of  envy  on  Clarendon,  into  whofe 
hands  the  king  feemed  at  firft  to  have  refigned  the 
whole  power  of  government.  The  fale  of  Dunkirk, 
the  bad  payment  of  the  feamen,  the  difgrace  at 
Chatham,  the  unfuccefsful  conclufion  of  the  war ; 
all  thefe  misfortunes  were  charged  on  the  chancellor, 
who,  though  he  had  ever  oppofed  the  rupture  with 
Holland,  thought  it  flill  his  duty  to  juftify  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  A  building,  likewife,  of  more, 
expence  and  magnificence  than  his  flender  fortune 
could  afford,  being  unwarily  undertaken  by  him, 
much  expofed  him  to  public  reproach,  as  if  he 
had  acquired  great  riches  by  corruption.  The  po- 
pulace gave  it  eommonly  the  appellation  of  Dunkirk 
lioufe, 
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c  H  A  P'  The  kins:  hlmfelf,  who  had  always  more  revered 
By  .LiLt  ^^'^^  loved  the  chancellor,  was  nov\r  totally  eftranged 
1667.  from  him.  Amidd  the  diffolute  manners  of  the 
court,  that  minifler  flill  maintained  an  inflexible 
dip"nity,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  any  condefcenfions, 
which  he  deemed  unworthy  of  his  age  and  charafter, 
Buckingham,  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  happy 
in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  expofed  in  his  own 
conduct  to  ail  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  on  others, 
ilill  made  him  the  cbje£t  of  his  raillery,  and  gra- 
dually leflened  in  the  king  that  regard  which  he 
bore  to  his  minifter.  When  any  difficuldes  arofe 
either  for  want  of  power  or  money,  the  blame  was 
flill  thrown  on  him,  who,  it  was  believed,  had 
carefully  at  the  refloration  checked  all  lavifh  con- 
ceflions  to  the  king.  And  what  perhaps  touched 
Charles  more  nearly,  he  found  in  Clarendon,  it  is 
faid,  obilacles  to  his  pleafures,  as  well  as  to  his  am- 
bition. 

The  king,  difgufted  with  the  homely  perfon 
of  his  confort,  and  defirous  of  having  children, 
had  hearkened  to  propofals  of  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce, on  pretence  either  of  her  being  pre-en- 
gaged to  another,  or  of  having  made  a  vow  of 
.  chaftity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  farther  fti- 
mulated  by  his  paiTion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  gentleman  ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  whofe  viriue  he  had  hitherto  found  impreg- 
nable :  But  Clarendon,  apprehenlive  of  the  confe- 
quences  attending  a  difpated  titb,  and  perhaps 
anxious  for  the  fucceffion  of  his  own  grandchildren, 
engaged  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  marry  Mrs. 
Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hopes. 
It  is  pretended  that  Charles  never  forgave  this  difap- 
pointment. 

When  politics,  therefore,  and  inclination  both 
concurred  to  make  the  king  facrifice  Clarendon  to 
popular  prejudices,  the  memory  of  his  pad  fervices 
was  not  able  any  longer  to  delay  his  fall.  The  great 

feal 
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feal  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  fir  Orlando  CHAP. 
Bridgeman,  by   the  title  of  Lord  Keeper.     South-  v^^^^^^l^ 
ampton,  the  treafurer,  was  now  dead,  who  had  per-      1667. 
fevered  to  the  utmoft  in  his  attachments  to  the  chan- 
cellor.    The  laH:  time  he  appeared  at  the  council- 
table,  he  exerted  his  friendlliip  with  a  vigour  which 
neither   age  nor  infirmities    could  abate.     "  This 
*'  man,"    faid  he,    fpeaking  of  Clarendon,  "  is  a 
**  true  proteftant  and  an  honefl  Englifliman ;  and 
"  while  he  enjoys  power,  we  are  fecure  ofourlavv^s, 
"  liberties,  and  religion.     I  dread  the  confequences 
"  of  his  removal." 

But  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  fuffiv-ient 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies :  His  total  ruin, 
was  refolved  on.  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  ex- 
erted his  interell  in  behalf  of  his  fatner-in-law. 
Both  prince  and  peoole  united  in  promoting  that 
violent  meafure  ;  and  no  means  were  thought  fo 
proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a  parliament, 
which  had  fo  long  been  governed  by  that  very  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  now  to  be  the  vidim  of  their  pre- 
judices. 

Some  popular  ads  paved  the  way  for  the  feffion ;  .  . 
and  the  parliament,  in  their  nrft  addreft,  gave  the 
king  thanks  for  thefe  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  and 
among  the  reft,  they  took  care  to  mention  hh  dif- 
miffion  of  Clarendon.  The  king,  in  reply,  afiured 
the  houfes,  that  he  would  never  again  employ  that 
nobleman  in  any  publick  office  whatfoever.  Imme- 
diately, the  charge  againft  him  was  opened  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  afterwards  fir 
Edward,  and  confifted  of  feventeen  articles.  The 
houfe,  without  examining  particulars,  farther  than, 
hearing  general  affiruiations  that  all  would  be  proved, 
immediately  voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the 
articles  •■  we  know  to  be  either  falfe  or  frivolous  ; 
and  fuch  of  them  as  we  are  lefs  acquainted  with,  we 

«•  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

may 
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CHAP-  may  fairly  prefume  to  be  no  better  grounded.  HU 
^^!Zkj  ^^^^^^"S  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Dunkirk,  feems  the  heavieiland 
1667.  tr^ie^  P^^t  of  the  charge ;  but  a  miltake  in  judg- 
ment, allowing  it  to  befuch,  where  there  appear  no 
fymptoms  of  corruption  or^d  intentions,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  any  minifler. 
The  king's  neceilities,  which  occafioned  that  mea- 
fure,  cannotj  with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be 
charged  on  Clarendon  ;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from 
the  over-frugal  maxims  of  the  parliament  itfelf,  in, 
not  granting  the  proper  fuppHes  to  the  crown. 

When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the 
peers,  as  it  contained  an  accufation  of  treafon  in 
general,  without  fpecifying  any  particulars,  itfeemed 
not  a  fufficient  ground  for  committing  Clarendon  to 
cuftody.  The  precedents  of  Strafford  and  Laud 
were  not,  by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  the  times, 
deemed  a  proper  authority  ;  out  as  th^e  commons 
ifill  infilled  upon  his  commitment,  it  was  neceiTary 
to  appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  houfes. 
The  lords  perfevered  in  their  refolution  ;  and  the 
commons  voted  this  conduft  to  be  an  obifrudion  to 
public  juftice,  and  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous 
tendency.  They  alfo  chofe  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  vindication  of  their  own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent, 
united  to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetup- 
fity  againfl  him,  and  that  a  defence,  offered  to  fuch 
prejudiced  ears,  would  be  entirely  ineffectual, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw.  At  Calais  he  wrote  a 
paper  addrefled  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  there  faid, 
that  his  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate,  had  been 
gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed  profits  of  his 
ofHce,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  king ; 
that  during  the  firfl  years  after  the  refloration  he 
had  always  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other 
counfellors,  men  of  fuch  reputation  that  no  one 
could  entertain  fufpicions  of  their  wifdom  or  inte- 
grity J  that  his  credit  foon  declined,  and  however 

he 
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he  might  difppprove  of  fome  meafur^s,  he  found  it  chap, 
vain   to  oppc'e  them ;    that  his  repugnance  to  the  ,    _  _'j 
i3utch  war,  the  fource  of  all  the  public  grievances,      1667. 
was  always  generally  known,  as  well  as  his  difappro- 
bation  of  many  unhappy  Heps  taken  in  conducting 
it ;  and  that  whatever  pretence  might  be  made  of 
public  offences,  his  real  crime,  that  which  had  ex- 
afperated  his  powerful  enemies,  was  his  frequent  op- 
poiition  to  exorbitant  grants,  which  the  importunity 
of  fuitors  had  extorted  from  his  majefly. 

The  lords  tranfmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons 
under  the  appellation  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of 
both  houfes,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  parliament  next  pro- 
ceeded to  exert  their  legiflative  power  againft  Cla- 
rendon, and  pafled  a  bill  of  banifhment  and  inca-  Claren- 
pacitv,  which  received  the  royal  aiTent.     He  retired  ^.^  ®  ^^^ 

f        -V;  ,  ,       1-       1    •  •  nifhment, 

mto  trance,  where  he  lived  m  a  private  manner. 
He  furvived  his  banilliment  fix  years  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed his  leifure  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  he  had  before 
colledled  materials.  The  performance  does  honour 
to  his  memory  ;  and  except  Whitlocke*s  Memorials, 
is  the  moft  candid  account  of  thofe  times,  compofed 
by  any  cotemporary  author. 

Clarendon  was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and 
conflitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king's 
fervice,  and  was  honoured  with  a  great  Ihare  in  the 
efteem  and  friendfliip  of  that  monarch  :  He  was 
purfued  with  unrelenting  animofity  by  the  long 
parliament:  He  had  Ihared  all  the  fortunes,  and 
directed  all  the  counfels  of  the  prefent  king  during 
his  exile  :  He  had  been  advanced  to  the  highelt 
truft:  and  offices  after  the  reftoration  :  Yet  all  thefe 
circumflances,  which  might  naturally  operate  with 
fuch  force,  either  on  refentment,  gratitude,  or 
ambition,   had   no  influence   ou   his  uncorrupted 

mind. 
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c  HA  P.  mind.  It  is  faid,  that  when  he  firfl  engaged  in  the 
^^^^:^Z^^  ftudy  of  the  law,  his  father  exhorted  him  with  great 
i667.  earneHnefs  to  fnun  the  pradice  too  common  in  that 
profefTion,  of  ftraining  every  point  in  favour  of  pre- 
rogative, and  perverting  fo  ufeful  a  fcience  to  the 
opprellion  of  liberty  :  ilnd  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe 
rational  and  virtuous  counfels,  which  he  re-iterated, 
he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  ex- 
pired in  his  fon*s  prefence.  This  circumftance  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  principles  which  he  incul- 
cated . 

The  combination  of  king  and  fubjeft  to  opprefs 
fo  good  a  miniller  affords,  to  men  of  oppofite  dif- 
pofitions,  an  equal  occafion  of  inveighing  againfl 
the  ingratitude  of  princes,  or  ignorance  of  the 
people.  Charles  feems  never  to  have  mitigated  his 
refentraent  againft  Clarendon  ;  and  the  national  pre- 
judices purfued  him  to  his  retreat  in  France.  A 
company  of  Englifh  foldiers,  being  quartered  near 
him,  afiaulted  his  houfe,  broke  open  the  doors,  gave 
him  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  lad  extremities,  had  not  their 
officers,  hearing  of  the  violence,  happily  interpofed. 
i663.  The   next  expedient  which  the  king  embraced, 

in  order  to  acquire  popularity,  is  more  defcrving  of 
praife;  and,  had  it  been  fteadily  purfued,  would 
probably  have  rendered  his  reign  happy,  certainly 
his  memory  refpeQed.  It  is  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
which  I  fpeak  ;  a  meafure  which  gave  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  public. 

jSice'  "^^^^   §^°^y   °^  France,    which  had    long   been 

eclipfed,  either  by  domeftic  factions,  or  by  the  fuper- 
rior  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  began  now  to 
break  out  with  great  luftre,  and  to  engage  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  independent 
power  and  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  no'bility  were  fub- 
■  -  dued  :  The  popular  pretenfions  of  the  parlianient 
f ellrained  :  The  Hugonot  party  reduced  to  fubjec- 

tion : 
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tion :  That   extenfive  and  fertile  country,  enjoying  c  ha  p. 
every  advantage  both  of  cHmate  and  fituation,"  was  ^^^^ " 
fully  peopled  with  ingenious  and   induflrious  inha-      j^^g^ 
bitants  :  And  while  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  difcovered 
all  the  vigour  and  bravery  requifite  for  great  enter- 
prifes,  it  was  tamed  to  an  entire  fubmiffion  under 
the  will  of  the  fovereign. 

The  Sovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne  was  well  Chara(aer 
adapted,  by  his  perfonal  characler,  both  to  increafe  ^^^^^'^* 
and  to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages.  Lewis  XIV. 
endowed  v/ith  every  quality  which  could  enchant  the 
people,  polTefled  many  which  merit  the  approbation, 
of  the  wife.  The  mafcuiine  beauty  of  his  perf'on  was 
embellifbed  with  a  noble  air  :  The  dignity  of  his  be- 
haviour was  tempered  with  affability  and  politenefs  : 
Elegant  v^'ithout  effeminacy,  addifted  to  pleafure 
vvithoat  negleding  bufmefs,  decent  in  his  very  vices, 
and  beloved  in  the  midft  of  arbitrary  power,  he  fur- 
paffed  all  cotemporary  monarchs,  as  in  grandeur^  fo 
likev;ife  in  fame  and  glory. 

His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by 
juftice,  had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  con- 
quefl ;  and  before  he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  he 
feemed  to  have  abfolutely  enfured  fuccefs.  His 
finances  were  brought  into  order :  A  naval  power 
created  :  His  armies  increafed  and  difciplined  :  Ma- 
.  gazines  and  military  ftores  provided  :  And  though 
the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  fupported  beyond 
all  former  example,  fo  regular  was  the  ceconomy 
obferved,  and  fo  willingly  did  the  people,  now  en- 
riched by  arts  and  commerce,  fubmit  to  multiplied 
taxes,  that  his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in 
any  preceding  age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any 
European  monarch. 

The  fudden  decline  and  almoff  total  fall  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  opened  an  inviting  field  to  £0 
enterprifmg  a  prince,  and  feemed  to  promife  him 
eafy  and  extenfive  conquefts.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe,  feeble  or  ill  governed,  were   aflonifhed  at 

the 
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the  greatnefs  ofhlsrlfing  empire;  and  all  of  them 
caft  their  eyes  towards  England,  as  the  only  power 
Tfi^gT^  which  could  fave  them  from  that  fubjedion  with 
which  they  feemed  to  be  fo  nearly  threatened. 

The  animofity  which  had  anciently  fubfifled  be- 
tween the  Enghlh  and  French  nations,  and  which 
had  been  fufpended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Spanifii  greatnefs,  began  to  revive  and  to 
exert  itfelf.  The  glory  of  preferving  the  balance  of 
Europe,  a  glory  fo  much  founded  on  juftice  and 
humanity,  Mattered  the  ambition  of  England  ;  and 
the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for  their  own  future 
fecurity,  by  oppohng  the  progrefs  of  fo  hated  a  rival. 
The  profpect  of  embracing  fuch  meafures  had  Con- 
tributed, among  other  reafons,  to  render  the  peace 
of  Breda  fo  univerfally  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  an  in- 
viting opportunity,  and  fome  very  flender  pre- 
tences, had  been  afforded  to  call  forth  the  ambition 
of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis 
efpoufed  the  Spanifii  princefs,  he  had  renounced 
every  title  of  fucceflion  to  every  part  of  the  Spanifii 
monarchy  ;  and  this  renunciation  had  been  couched 
in  the  moft  accurate  and  moll  precife  terms  that 
language  could  afford.  But  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  retraced  his  renunciation,  and 
pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending  on  blood 
and  fucceflion,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
extorted  deed  or  contrad.  Philip  had  left  a  fon, 
Charles  11.  of  Spain  ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France 
was  of  a  former  marriage,  fhe  laid  claim  to  a  con- 
fiderable  province  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  even 
to  the  exclufionof  her  brother.  By  the  cuftoms  of 
fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a  firfl  marriage 
was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  fecond,  in  the  fucceflion 
to  private  inheritances  j  and  Lewis  thence  inferred, 
that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  dominion 
of  that  important  dutchy. 

A  CLAIM 
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A  CLAIM  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  fup-  c  H  a  p 
ported  by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  rea-    LXiv. 
ibning.     Lewis  appeared   on   the  frontiers   of  the  ' — ^jcT*^ 
Netherlands  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  com-  French  in- 
manded  by  the   bed  generals  of  the  age,  and  pro-  '^?'^1"  "^' 
vided  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  adion.     The  Coun. 
Spaniards,    though  they  might  have  forefeen  this  ^"^s. 
meafure,    were  totally  unprepared.     Their  towns, 
without  magazines,  fortifications,  or  garrifons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the   French  king,  as  foon  as  he 
prefented  himfelf  before  them.     Athe,  Lifle,  Tour- 
nay,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,Charleroi,  Binche,  were 
immediately  taken  :  And  it  was  vlfible  that  no  force 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  able  to  ftop  or  retard  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  arms. 

This  meafure,  executed  with  fuch  celerity  and 
fuccefs,  gave  great  alarm  to  almoll  every  court  in. 
Europe.  It  had  been  obferved  with  what  dignity, 
or  even  haughtinefs,  Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began 
to  govern,  had  ever  fupported  all  his  rights  and 
pretenfions.  D'Eilrades,  the  French  ambaffador, 
and  Watteville  the  Spanilli,  having  quarrelled  in 
London,  on  account  of  their  claims  for  precedency, 
the  French  monarch  vvas  not  fatisfied  till  Spain  fent 
to  Paris  a  folemn  embaify,  and  promifed  never  more 
to  revive  fuch  contells.  Crequi,  his  ambaifador  at 
Rome,  had  met  with  an  aflront  from  the  pope's 
guards  :  The  pope,  Alexander  VIL  had  been  con- 
ilrained  to  break  his  guards,  to  fend  his  nephew  to 
afk  pardon,  and  to  allow  a  pillar  to  he  ere£i:cd  in 
Rome  itfelf,  as  a  monument  of  his  own  humilia- 
tion. The  king  of  England  too  had  experienced 
the  high  fpirit  and  unfubmitting  temper  of  Lewis. 
A  pretenfion  to  fuperiority  in  the  Fnglifh  flag  having 
been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  remonftrated 
with  fuch  vigour,  and  prepared  himfelf  to  refnlwith 
fuch  courage,  that  Charles  found  it  more  prudent 
to  defifl  from  his  vain  and  antiquated  claims.  The  . 
4  Is^ing 
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king  of  England,  faid  Lewis  to  his  ambaffador 
D'Eftrades^  may  know  my  force,  but  he  knows  not 
the  fentiments  of  my  heart :  Every  thing  appears 
to  me  contemptible  in  comparifon  of  glory  ^  Thefe 
meafures  of  conduQ:  had  given  ftrong  indications 
of  his  charafter  :  But  the  invafion  of  Flanders  dif- 
covered  an  ambition  which,  being  fupported  by  fuch 
overgrown  power,  menaced  the  general  liberties  of 
Europe. 

As  no  flate  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  feized 
with  more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.  They 
were  ftill  engaged,  together  with  France,  in  a  war 
againft  England  ;  and  Lewis  had  promifed  them 
that  he  would  take  no  flep  againft  Spain  without 
previouily  informing  them :  But,  contrary  to  this 
alTurance,  he  kept  a  total  filence,  till  on  the  very 
point  of  entering  upon  adion.  If  the  renunciation 
made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not  valid, 
it  was  forefeen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  a  fickly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would 
be  claimed  by  Lewis,  after  v/hich  it  would  be  vainly 
expefted  to  fet  bounds  to  his  pretenfions.  Charles, 
acquainted  with  thefe  well-grounded  apprehenfions 
of  the  Dutch,  had  been  the  more  obiiinate  in  in- 
fiftiiig  on  his  own  conditions  at  Breda ;  and  by  de- 
laying to  fign  the  treaty,  had  imprudently  expofed 
himfeif  to  the  fignal  difgrace  which  he  received  at 
Chatham.  De  Wit,  fenfible  that  a  few  weeks  delay 
would  be  of  no  confequence  in  the  Low  Countries, 
took  this  opportunity  of  ftriking  an  important  blow, 
and  of  finifhing  the  war  with  honour  to  himfeif  and 
to  his  country. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  commenced  for  the 
faving  of  Flanders ;  but  no  refiflance  was  made  to  the 
French  arms.  The  SpaniOi  miniiters  exclaimed  every 
where  againd  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  Lewis's  preten- 
fions, and  reprefented  it  to  be  the  intereft  of  every 
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power  in  Europe,  even  more  than  of  Spain  itfelf,  CHAP. 
to  prevent  his  conqueil  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  LXIV.  ^ 
emperor  and  the  German  princes  difcovered  evident  j^^^g^ 
fymptoms  of  difcontent ;  but  their  motions  were 
flow  and  backward.  The  States,  though  terrified 
at  the  profpeft  of  having  their  frontier  expofed  to 
fo  formidable  a  foe,  faw  no  refource,  no  means  of 
fafety.  England  indeed  feemed  difpofed  to  make 
oppofition  to  the  French  ;  but  the  variable  and  im- 
politic conduct  of  Charles  kept  that  republic  from 
making  him  any  open  advances,  by  which  ihe 
might  lofe  the  friendfhip  of  France,  without  ac-- 
quiring  any  new  ally.  And  though  Lewis,  dreading 
a  combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered  terms  of 
accommodation,  the  Dutch  apprehended,  left  thefe, 
either  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
ambition  of  tlie  French,  fliould  never  be  carried  into 
execution. 

Charles  refolved  with  great  prudence  to  take 
the  hrft  ftep  towards  a  confederacy.  Sir  William 
Temple,  his  refident  at  Bruffels,  received  orders  to 
go  fecretly  to  the  Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the 
States  the  means  of  laving  the  Netherlands.  This 
man,  whom  philofophy  had  taught  to  defpife  the 
world,  without  rendering  him  unfit  for  it,  was  frank, 
open,  fmcere,  fuperior  to  the  little  tricks  of  vulgar 
politicians :  And  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a  man  of 
the  fame  generous  and  enlarged  fentiments,  he  im- 
.mediately  opened  his  mafter's  intentions,  and  prefled 
a  fpeedy  conclufion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  firft 
negotiated  between  thefe  two  ftatefmen  with  the 
fame  cordiality  as  if  it  were  a  private  tranfadion 
between  intimate  companions.  Deeming  the  inte- 
refts  of  their  country  the  fame,  they  gave  full  fcope 
to  that  fympathy  of  charader  which  difpofed  them 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other's  profeflions  and 
engagements.  And  though  jealoufy  againft  the 
houfe  of  Orange  might  infpire  de  Wit  with  an  aver- 
fion  to  a  ftri(^  union  with  England,  he  generouHv 
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CHAP,  refolved  to  facrifice  all  private  confideratlons  to  the' 

,]^^^Z^  public  fervlce. 
j668.  Temple  infifled  on  an  offenfive  league  between 

England  and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to- 
relinquifh  all  her  conquefts  :    But  de  Wit  told  him, 
that  this  meafure  was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be 
agreed  to  by  the  States.     He  faid,  that  the  French 
were  the  old  and  conftant  allies  of  the  republic  ; 
and,    till  matters  came  to   extremities,    flie  never 
would  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon   a  friendfhip    fo 
well  eftablifhed,  and  rely  entirely  on  a   treaty  with 
England,  which  had  lately  waged  fo   cruel  a  war 
againft  her  :  That  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
there  'had  been  fuch  a  iluftuation  in  the  Englifh 
councils,  that  it  was  not  poiTiblej   for  two  years  to- 
,  gether,  to  take  any  fare  or  certain  meafures  with 
that  kingdom :    That  though  the  prefent  miniftry, 
having  entered  into  views  fo  conformable  to  national 
interefl,  promifed  greater  firmnefs  and  eonitancy,  it 
might  ftill  be  unfafe,    in  a  bufmefs  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  to  put  entire  confidence  in  them  :  That  the 
French  monarch  was  young,  haughty,  and  power- 
ful ;  and  if  treated  in  fo  imperious  a  manner,  would 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  greatefc  extremities  rather  than 
fubmit :    That  it  was  fufficient,  if  he  could  be  cori- 
ilrained  to  adhere  to  the  offers  which  he  himfelf  had 
already  made  ;  and  if  the  remaining  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  could  be  thereby  faved  from  the 
danger,  with  which  they  were  at  prefent  threatened  : 
And  that  the  other  powers,  in  Germany  and  the 
northj  whofe  affiftance  they  might  expeft,  would  be 
fatisfied  with  putting  a  flop  to  the  French  conquefls, 
without  pretending  to  recover   the  places  already 
loft. 

The  Englifh  minlffer  was  content  to  accept  of 
the  terms  propofed  by  the  penlionary.  Lewis  had 
offered  to  relinquifh  all  the  queen's  rights,  on  con- 
dition either  of  keeping  the  conquefts  which  he  had 
made  laft  campaign,  or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them, 
7  -   ;  Franche* 
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ii'i-anchecomte,    together  with  Cambray,  Aire,  and  CHAP- 
St.   Omers,     De  Wit  and  Temple  founded  their  J^^JJI;^ 
treaty  upon  this  propofal.     They  agreed   to   offer      1068.  ' 
their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  and  ob- 
hge  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain 
to  accept  of  it.     If  Spain  refufed,  they  agreed,  that 
France  Ihould  not    profecute   her   claim  by   arms, 
but  leave   it  entirely  to   England  and  Holland  to 
employ  force  for  making  the  terms  effedtual.     And 
the  remainder  of  the  Low  Countries  they  thence- 
forth   guaranteed  to   Spain.     A  defenfive  alliance 
was  likewife  concluded  between  Holland  and  Eng«> 
land. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  foon  ad- 
jufted  by  fuch  candid  and  able  negotiators :  Bat  the 
greateft  difficulty  flill  remained.  By  the  conftitution 
of  the  republic,  all  the  towns  in  all  the  provinces 
muft  give  their  confent  to  every  alliance  ;  and  be-» 
fides  that  this  formality  could  not  be  difpatched  in 
lefs  than  two  m^onths,  it  was  juftly  to  be  dreaded^ 
that  the  influence  of  France  would  obflrufit  the 
paffing  of  the  treaty  in  fome  of  the  frrtaller  cities* 
D'Eflrades,  the  French  ambaflador,  a  man  of  abi^ 
lities,  hearing  of  the  league  which  Vv^as  on  the  car- 
pet, treated  it  lightly;  "Six  weeks  hence,"  faid 
he,  *'  we  (Irall  fpeak  to  it."  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, de  Wit  had  the  courage,  for  the  public  good, 
to  break  through  the;  laws  in  fo  fundamental  an  ar- 
ticle ;  and  by  his  authority,  he  prevailed  with  the 
States  General  at  once  to  figri  and  ratify  the  league :  i3ih  Jafl» 
Though  they  acknowledged  that,  if  that  meafure 
fliould  difpleafe  their  conflituents,  they  riiked  their 
heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  fealing,  ail  parties 
embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried  out, 
u^t  Breda  J  as  friends  :  Here  as  brothers.  A^nd  de 
Wit  added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finiflied  it  look- 
ed like  a  miracle. 

Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the  acceffiori  -frjoig 
of  Sweden,  which  was  foon  after  obtained  j  and  thus  leaguci 
F  f  a  was 
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CHAP,  was  concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  leas^ue ;  an  event 
iJ^^]Z^  received  with  equal  furprife  and  approbation  by  the 
1668.  world.  Notwithftanding  the  unfortunate  conclufion 
of  the  laft  war,  England  now  appeared  in  her  pro- 
per itation,  and,  by  this  wife  conduct,  had  recover- 
ed all  her  influence  and  credit  in  Europe.  Temple 
likewife  received  great  applaufe  ;  but  to  all  the  com- 
pliments made  him  on  the  occafion,  he  modeftly  re- 
plied, that  to  remove  things  from  their  centre,  or 
proper  element,  required  force  and  labour ;  but  that 
of  themfelves  they  eafily  returned  to  it. 

'The  French  monarch  vv'as  extremely  difpleafed 
with  this  meafurc.  Not  only  bounds  were  at  pre- 
fent  fet  to  his  ambition  :  Such  a  barrier  was  aifo 
laifed  as  feemed  for  ever  impregnable.  And  though 
his  own  offer  v/as  made  the  foundation  of  the  treaty, 
he  had  prefcribed  fo  fiiort  a  time  for  the  acceptance 
of  it,  that  he  dill  expefted,  from  the  delays  and  re- 
lu6tanceof  Spain,  to  find  fome  opportunity  of  elud- 
ing it.  The  court  of  Madrid  fhov^^ed  equal  dif- 
pleafurc.  To  relinqui(h  any  part  of  the  Spanifh 
provinces,  in  lieu  of  claims,  fo  apparently  unjufl,  and 
thefe  urged  with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  in- 
fpired  the  higheft  difguil:.  Often  did  the  Spaniards 
threaten  to  abandon  entirely  the  Low  Countries, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  fo  cruel  a  mortification ;  and 
they  endeavoured,  by  this  menace,  to  terrify  the 
mediating  powers  into  more  vigorous  meafures  for 
their  fupport.  But  Temple  and  de  Wit  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  views  and  interefts  of  Spain. 
They  knew,  that  fhe  muft  ftill  retain  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  bond  of  connexion  with  the  other 
European  powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  monarch 
fliould  happen  to  die  without  ilTue,  could  infure  her 
independency  againft  the  pretenfions  of  France. 
They  ftill  urged,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  triple 
league,  and  threatened  Spain  with  war  in  cafe  of 
refufal.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers  met 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapcile.  Temple  was  minifter  for  Eng- 
?oi;::'' '■-:'.  land  j 
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land ;  Van.  Beuninghen  for  Holland ;    D'Ohna  for  c  h  a  r. 
Sweden.  J^i^ 

Spain  at  laft,  prefled  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  i^^x. 
the  alternative  offered  ;  but  in  her  very  compliance, 
file  gave  ilrong  fymptoms  of  ill-humoiir  and  dif- 
content.  It  had  been  apparent,  that  the  Holland- 
ers, entirely  neglecting  the  honour  of  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  had  been  anxious  only  for  their  own  fe- 
curity  ;  and,  provided  they  could  remove  Lewis  to 
a  diftance  from-  their  frontier,  were  more  indifferent 
what  progrefs  he  made  in  other  places.  Senfible  of 
thefe  views,  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  refolved  ftill 
to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the 
future  be  the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate 
than  they  were  willing  at  prefent  to  enter  into. 
Franchecomte,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted  Treaty  oi 
plan  of  the  French  king,  had  been  conquered,  in  (jhaVeii-. 
fifteen  days,  during  a  rigorous  feafon,  and  in  the 
mid  ft  of  winter.  She  chofe,  therefore,  to  recover 
this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the  tovv'ns  conquer- 
ed in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign.  By  this 
means,  Lewis  extended  his  garrifons  into  the  heart 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  re- 
mained to  the  Spanifh  provinces. 

But  notwithftanding  the  advantages  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  the  French  monarch  could  entertain  fmall 
hopes  of  ever  extending  hisconquefts  on  that  quarter^ 
which  lay  the  moft  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and 
where  his  acquifitions  were  of  moft  importance. 
The  triple  league  .guaranteed  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces to  Spain  ;  and  the  emperor  and  other  powers 
of  Germany,  whofe  intereft  feemed  to  be  intimately 
concerned,  v/ere  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame  con- 
federacy. Spain  herfelf,  having,  about  this  time, 
under  the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace  on 
equal  terms  with  Portugal,  might  be  expefted  to 
exert  more  vigour  and  oppofition  to  her  haughty 
and  triumphant  rival.  The  great  latisfaftion,  ex- 
preffed  in  England,  on  account  of  the  counfels  now 
'^      F  f  -;  embraced 
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CHAP,  embraced  by  the  court,  promifed  the  hearty  concur-"' 
rence  of  parliament  in  every  meafure  which  could 
be  propofed  for  oppofition  to  the  grandeur  ot 
France.  And  thus  all  Europe  feemed  to  repofe 
herfelf  with  fecurity  under  the  wings  of  that  power- 
ful confederacy,  which  had  been  fo  happily  formed 
for  her  protedion.  It  is  now  time  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland. 

The  Scottifh  nation,  though  theyJhad  never  been 
fubjeft  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had 
but  very  imperfecl  notions  of  law  and  liberty  ;  and 
fcarcely  in  any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  admi- 
niflration,  which  had  confined  itfelf  within  the  pro- 
per boundaries.  By  their  final  union  alene  with 
England,  their  once  hated  adverfary,  they  have 
happily  attained  the  experience  of  a  government 
perieftly  regular,  and  exempt  from  a,ll  violence  and 
injuflice.  Charles,  from  his  averfion  to  bufmefs, 
had  intruded  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  his  mini- 
ilers,  particularly  Middleton  ;  and  thefe  could  not 
forbear  making  very  extraordinary  ftretches  of  au- 
thority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by 
lord  Lome  to  lord  Duff'us,  in  which,  a  little  too 
plainly,  but  very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his 
enemies  had  endeavoured  by  falfehood  to  prepofl'efs 
the  king  againft  him.  But  he  faid,  that  he  had  now 
difcovered  them,  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained 
the  perfon,  meaning  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon 
whom, the  chief  of  them  depended.  This  letter  was 
produced  before  the  parliament ;  and  Lome  was 
tried  upon  an  old  tyrannical,  abfiird  law  againd 
heafing-making  ;  by  which  it  was  rendered  criminal 
to  belie  the  fubjeds  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him 
an  ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  : 
But  Charles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  fentence, 
and  granted  him  a  pardon '. 


s  Burnet,  p.  149. 
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It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twelve  perfons,  chap. 
■without  crime,  witnefs,  trial,  or  accufer,  fhould  be  v,^^.^ 
declared  incapable  of  all  truft  or  office  ;  and  to  ren^     i66i!. 
der  this  injuftice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that 
thefe  perfons  fliould  be  named  by  ballot :  A  method 
of  voting  which  feveral   republics  had   adopted   at 
jeledtions,  in  order  to  prevent  faction  and  intrigue  ; 
but  which  could  ferve  only  as  a  cover  to  malice  and 
-iniquity,  in  the  infliding  of  puniflimenls.     Lauder- 
dale,   Crawford,    and   fir   Robert  Murray,    among 
others,  were  incapacitated  :   But  the  king,  v/ho  dif- 
approved  of  this  injuftice,  refufed  his  aifent  ^ 

An  a£l:  was  paffed  againfl;  all  perfons,  who  fliould 
-move  the  king  for  reltoring  the  children  of  thofe 
who  were  attainted  by  parliament ;  an  unheard-of 
reftraint  on  applications  for  grace  and  mercy.  No 
penalty  was  affixed  ;  but  the  asft  was  but  the  more 
■violent  and  tyrannical  on  that  account.  The  court- 
•lawyers  had  eftablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  af- 
iigning  of  a  puniffiment  was  a  limitation  of  the 
crown :  Whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing, 
(though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  cri- 
,miaal.  And  in  that  cafe,  they  determined,  that 
■the  puniffiment  was  arbitrary;  only  that  it  could 
not  extend  to  life-  Middleton  as  commiffioner 
ipafled  this  ad: ;  though  he  had  no  inflrudions  for 
ithat  purpofe. 

An  act  of  indemnity  paffed;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  voted,  that  all  thofe  who  had  offended 
during  the  late  diforders,  fhould  be  fubjecled  to 
ifines;  and  a  committee  Qf  parliament  was  appoint- 
;€d  for  impofmg  them.  Ihefe  proceeded  without 
any  regard  to  forae  equitable  rules,  which  the  king 
■had  prefcribed  to  them ".  The  moft  obnoxious 
•compounded  fecretly.  No  confideration  was  had, 
either  of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  their 
^guilc :  No  proofs  were  produced :    Inquiries  v;ere 

*  Burnet,  p,  J52.  «  Id,  p.  147. 
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CHAP  not  fo  much  as  made :  But  as  fafl  as  information 
^^^^^^  was  given  in  againft  any  man,  he  was  marked  down 
j66S.  for  a  particular  fine  :  And  all  was  tranfafted  in  a 
fecret  committee.  "When  the  hft  was  read  in  par-^. 
liament,  exceptions  were  made  to  feveral :  Some 
had  been  under  age  during  the  civil  wars  ;  fame  had 
been  abroad.  But  it  was  {lill  replied,  that  a  proper 
time  would  come,  when  every  man  (hould  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  The  only  intention,  it  v/as 
faid,  of  fetting  the  fines  was,  that  fuch  perfons  (hould 
have  no  benefit  by  the  ad;  of  indemnity,  unlefs  they 
paid  the  fum  demanded  :  Every  one  that  chofe  to 
ftand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit 
of  the  indemnity,  might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It  was 
v/ell  known,  that  no  one  would  dare  fo  far  to  fet  at 
defiance  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftration.  The  king 
wrote  to  the  council,  ordering  them  to  fuperfede 
the  levying  of  thofe  fines :  But  Middleton  found 
means,  during  fome  time,  to  elude  thefe  orders  ^ 
And  at  laft,  the  king  obliged  his  minifters  to  com- 
pound for  half  the  fums  which  had  been  impofed- 
In  all  thefe  tranfaftions,  and  in  mofl  others,  which 
paifed  during  the  prefent  reign,  we  ftill  find  the 
moderating  hand  of  the  king,  interpofed  to  protect 
the  Scots  from  the  opprelfions  which  their  own 
countrymen,  employed  in  the  miniftry,  were  de- 
firous  of  exercifing  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumftance,  whence  were  derived 
all  the  fubfequent  tyranny  and  diforders  in  Scotland, 
was  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  eftabhfhment 
of  epifcopacy  ;  a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a 
«  great  part  of  the  nation  had  entertained  an  unfur- 

mountable  averfion.  The  rights  of  patrons  had  for 
fome  years  been  abolifhed  5  and  the  power  of  ele£t- 
ing  minifliers  had  been  vefted  in  the  kirk-fefiion,  and 
iay-elders.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  all  incumbents, 
who   had   been  admitted   upon  this  title,    ihouU 

^  Burnet,  p.  aoi. 
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«-eceive  a  prefentation  from  the  patron,  and  fhould  c  hap. 
be  inftituted  anew  by  the  bifhop,  under  the  penalty  i-Xiv. 
of  deprivation.  The  more  rigid  prefbyterians  con-  ^^^g 
-  certed  meafures  among  themfeives,  and  refufed 
obedience  :  They  imagined  that  their  number  would 
protect  them.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  parifhes, 
above  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  once  declared 
vacant.  The  weflern  counties  chiefly  were  obfli- 
nate  in  this  particular.  New  miniflers  were  fought 
for  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  no  one  v/as  fo  igno- 
rant or  vicious  as  to  be  rejefted.  The  people,  who 
loved  extremely  and  refpefted  their  former  teachers  ; 
men  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  their  manners, 
.  and  their  fervor  in  preaching  ;  were  inflamed  againft 
thefe  intruders,  who  had  obtained  their  livings  under 
fuch  invidious  circumftances,  and  who  took  no 
care,  by  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  to  foften 
the  prejudices  entertained  againfl  them.  Even  moft 
of  thofe  who  retained  their  livings  by  compliance, 
fell  under  the  imputation  of  hypocrify,  either  by 
their  Ihewing  a  dilgufl  to  the  new  model  of  eccle- 
iiaftical  government,  which  they  had  acknow- 
ledged ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  declaring  that 
their  former  abhorrence  to  prefbytery  and  the  cove- 
nant had  been  the  refult  of  violence  and  necellity. 
And  as  Middleton  and  the  new  miniftry  indulged 
themfeives  in  great  riot  and  diforder,  to  which  the 
nation  had  been  little  accuflomed,  an  opinion  uni- 
verfally  prevailed,  that  any  form  of  religion,  oftered 
by  fuch  hands,  muft  be  profane  and  impious. 

The  people,  notwithflanding  their  difcontepts, 
were  refolved  to  give  no  handle  againft  them,  by 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  mutiny  or  fedition  :  But  this 
fubmifiive  difpontion,  inflead  of  procuring  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rigours,  was  made  ufe  of  as  an  argu- 
ment for  continuing  the  fame  meafures,  which,  by 
their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had  produced  fo 
prompt  an  obedience.     The  king,   however,   was 

difgufled 
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C  H  A  P.  difgufted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton  J' ;     and  he 

,^____,.,.^  made   Rothes    commiilioner    in    his   place.     This 

i66s.      jiobleman  was  already  prefident  of  the  council ;  and 

foon    after  was  made    lord  keeper  and  treafurer. 

Lauderdale  flill  continued  fecretary  of  flate,    and 

commonly  refided  at  London. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  ftate,  till  the 
fevere  law  was  made  in  England  againft  conventi- 
cles ^  The  Scottifh  parliament  imitated  that  vio- 
lence, by  paffing  a  like  aft.  A  kind  of  high  com- 
jniffion  court  was  appointed  by  the  privy-council, 
for  executing  this  rigorous  law,  and  for  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  But  even  this  court, 
illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  preferable 
to  the  method  next  adopted.  Military  force  was  let 
ioofe  by  the  council.  Wherever  the  people  had 
generally  forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were 
quartered  throughout  the  country.  Sir  James  Tur- 
ner commanded  thern,  a  man  whofe  natural  fero- 
city  of  temper  was  often  inflamed  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors.  He  went  about,  and  received  from 
the  clergy  lifts  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  church,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  coa- 
venticles.  Without  any  proof  or  legal  convidion, 
lie  demanded  a  fine  from  them,  and  quartered  fol- 
diers  on  the  fuppofed  delinquents,  till  he  received 
payment.  As  an  infurreclion  was  dreaded  during 
the  Dutch  war,  new  forces  were  levied,  and  in- 
truded to  the  command  of  Dalziel  and  Drummond  ; 
two  officers,  who  had  ferved  the  king  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Ruffia,  where  they  had  increafed  the  native 
cruelty  of  their  difpofition.  A  full  career  was  given 
to  their  tyranny  by  the  Scottilh  miniftry.  Repre- 
ientations  were  made  to  the  king  againft  thefe  enor- 
mities. He  feemed  touched  with  the  ftate  of  the 
country ;  and  befides  giving  orders,  that  the  eccle- 
liaftical  commiilion  ftiouid  be  difcontinued,  he  fig- 
Y  Bm'net,  p.  xoa,  2  16G4. 
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liifted  his  opinion,   that  another  way  of  proccedirxg  C  ii  a  p. 
was  necelTary  for  his  fervice  ^  ^-.^^t 

This  lenity  of  the  king's  came  too  late  to  remedy  1,^53, 
the  diforders.  The  people,  inflamed  with  bigotry, 
and  irritated  by  ill  ufage,  rofe  in  arms.  They  were 
jnftigated  by  Guthry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers. 
They  furprifed  Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refclved 
to  have  put  him  to  death ;  but  finding,  that  his 
orders,  w^hich  fell  into  their  hands,  were  more  vio- 
lent than  his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life. 
At  Laneric,  after  many  prayers,  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  publifhed  their  manifefto ;  in  which 
they  profefTed  all  fubmiffion  to  the  king :  They 
defired  only  the  re-eftablilhment  of  prefbytery  and 
df  their  former  miniflers.  As  many  gentlemen  of 
their  party  had  been  confined  on  fufpicion  ;  Wal- 
lace and  Learniont,  two  officers,  who  had  ferved, 
but  in  no  high  rank,  were  entruiled  by  the  populace 
with  the  command.  Their  force  never  exceeded 
two  thoufand  men ;  and  though  the  country  in 
general  bore  them  favour,  men's  fpirits  were  fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  rebels  could  expe6t  no  farther  accef- 
fion  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
their  progrefs.  Their  number  was  now  diminilhed 
to  800;  and  thefe,  having  advanced  near  Edin- 
burgh, attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pentland  Hills.  They  were  attacked  by 
the  king's  forces  ^  Finding  that  they  could  not 
efcape,  they  flopped  their  march.  Their  clergy 
endeavoured  to  infufe  courage  into  them.  After 
finging  fame  pfalms,  the  rebels  turned  on  the 
enemy  ;  and  being  afTifted  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  they  received  the  firfl  charge  very  refo- 
lutely.  But  that  was  all  the  aftion  :  Immediately 
they  fell  into  diforder,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
About  forty  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a  hundred 
^nd  thirty  taken  prifoners.     The  reft,  favoured  by 

'  Burnet,  p.  aij.  ^  aSth  November  1666, 
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c  HA  P.  the  nighc,  and  by  the  wearinefs,    and  even  by  the 
pity  of  the  king's  troops,  made  their  efcape. 

The  oppreflions  which  thefe  people  had  fufFered, 
the  delufions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their 
inoffenfive  behaviour  during  the  infurreftion,  made 
them   the   objefts    of  compafiion .    Yet   were    the 
king's  minifters,  particularly  Sharpe,    refolved  to 
take    fevere   vengeance.      Ten  were     hanged   on 
one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh  :  Thirty-five    before  their 
own  doors    in  difierent   places.     Thefe   criminals 
might  all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have 
renounced  the   covenant.      The   executions   were 
going  on,  vv^hen  the  king  put  a  ftop  to  them.     He 
faid,  that  blood  enough  had  already  been  ilied,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy-council,  in  which  he 
ordered  that  fuch  of  the  prifoners  as  fliould  fimply 
promife  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future,  fhould  be 
let  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  fliould  be 
fent  to  the  plantations  ".     This  letter   was  brought 
by  Burnet,  archbiiliop  of  Glafgow  ;   but  not  being 
immediately  delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe,  the 
prefident  \  one  Maccail,  had  in  the  interval  been 
put  to  the  torture,   under  which  he  expired.      He 
feemed  to  die  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy.     *'  Farewel  fun, 
"  moon,  and  flars ;    farewel  world  and  time  ;  fare- 
*'  wei   v^eak  and  frail   body :    Vv-^elcome   eternity, 
^^  welcome  angels  and  faints,  welcome  Saviour  of 
"  the  world,  and  welcome  God,  the  judge  of  all !" 
Such   were    his   lail   words;    and  thefe  animated 
fpeeches    he  uttered  with   an  accent  and   manner, 
which  ftruck  all  the  byeftanders  with  aftonifliment. 
The  fettlement  of  Ireland,   after  the  reftoration, 
was  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  Eng- 
land,   or  even  of  Scotland.     Not  only  the  power, 
during  the  former  ufurpations,  had  there  been  veiled 
in  the  king's  enemies :    The  whole  property,  in  a 
.a I  .  Lii., 
,«  Burnet^  p.  227»  ^  Wodrow's  Hiflory,  vol.  i.  p.  ass- 
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manner,   of  the  kingdom  had  alfo  been  changed ;    chap. 
and  it  became  neceflary  to  redrefs,  but  with  as  little     ^^^^^' 
violence  as  poffible,  many  grievous  hardfhips  and       1668. 
iniquities,  which  were  there  complained  of. 

The  Irifh  cathoHcs  had  in  1648  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Ormond,  the  king's  lieutena:nt,  in 
which  they  had  flipulated  pardon  for  their  paft  rebel* 
lion,  and  had  engaged  under  certain  conditions  to 
affift  the  royal  caufe  :  And  though  the  violence  of 
the  priefts  and  the  bigotry  of  the  people  had  pre- 
vented, in  a  great  meafure,  the  execution  of  thi:j 
treaty ;  yet  were  there  many,  who  having  flrictly, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  feemed 
on  that  account  well  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  loyalty.  Cromwel,  having  without  diftindiioa 
expelled  all  the  native  Irifli  from  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Munfler,  Leinfler,  and  Ulfler,  had  con- 
fined them  to  Connaught  and  the  county  of  Clare  ; 
and  among  thole  who  had  thus  been  forfeited,  were 
many  whofe  innocence  was  altogether  unqueftiou- 
able.  Several  proteftants  likewife,  and  Ormond 
among  the  reft,  had  all  along  oppofcd  the  Irifli 
rebellion ;  yet  having  afterwards  embraced  the 
king's  caufe  againft  the  parliament,  they  were  all  of 
them  attainted  by  Cromwel.  And  there  were  many 
officers  who  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
infurredion,  ferved  in  Ireland,  and  who,  becaufe 
they  would  not  defert  the  king,  had  been  refufed  all 
their  arrears  by  the  Englilh  commonwealth. 

To  all  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  fome  juftice  feemed 
to  be  due  :  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means 
of  redreffing  fuch  great  and  extenfive  iniquities. 
Almoft  all  the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been 
meafured  out  and  divided,  either  to  the  adventurers, 
who  had  lent  money  to  the  parliament  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  Irilh  rebellion,  or  to  the  foldier?, 
who  had  received  land  in.  lieu  of  their  arrears. 
Thefe  could  not  be  difpofielTed,  becaufe  they  were 
the  rooft  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland; 

becaufe 
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CHAP,  becaufe  it  was  requifite  to  favour  them,  In  order  to' 
^_  _  '^  fupport  the  proteftant  and  Englifli  interefl  in  tha;t 
1668.  kingdom  J  and  becaufe  they  had  generally,  with  a 
feeming  zeal  and  ala-crity,  concurred  in  the  king's 
refloration.  The  king,  therefore,  iffued  a  procla- 
mation ;  in  which  he  promifed  to  maintain  their 
fettlement,  and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  give 
redrefs  to  the  innocent  fufferers.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland ;  and 
from  this  and  fome  other  funds,  it  was  thought 
poffible  for  the  king  to  fulfil  both  thefe  engage- 
ments. 

A  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  was  crefted,  confifting 
altogether  of  Englifh  commiffioners,  who  had  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  parties,  into  which  Ire- 
land was  divided.  Before  thefe  were  laid  four  thou- 
land  claims  of  perfons  craving  reftitution  on  account 
of  their  innocence ;  and  the  commiffioners  had 
found  leifure  to  examine  only  fix  hundred.  It 
already  appeared,  that,  if  all  thefe  were  to  be 
reflored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  fol- 
diers  mud  get  reprifals,  would  fall  fliort  of  giving 
them  any  tolerable  fatisfaftion,  A  great  alarm  and 
,  anxiety  feized  all  ranks  of  men  :  The  hopes  and  fears 

of  every  party  were  excited  :  Thefe  eagerly  grafped 
at  recovering  their  paternal  inheritance :  Thofe  were 
refolute  to  maintain  their  new  acquifitions. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieu- 
tenant ;  being  the  only  perfon,  whofe  prudence  and 
equity  could  compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts.  A  par- 
liament was  affembled  at  Dublin ;  and  as  the  lower 
houfe  was  almoft  entirely  chofen  by  the  foldiers  and 
adventurers,  who  ftill  kept  pofieffion,  it  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  that  interefl.  The  houfe  of 
peers  fhewed  greater  impartiality. 

An  infurredlon  was  projected,  together  with  a 
furprifal  of  the  caflle  of  Dublin,  by  fome  of  the 
difbanded  foldiers  ;  but  this  defign  was  happily  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  of  Ormond.     Some  of  the 
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criminals  were  punifhed.     Blood,  the  mofl:  defpe-  c  H  a  p. 
rateof  them,  efcaped  into  England.  LXiv. 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confufion  '""76^7*^ 
and  uncertainty  into  which  they  had  fallen.  All  par- 
ties feemed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  pre- 
tcnfions,  in  order  to  attain  fome  (lability ;  and 
Ormond  interpofed  his  authority  for  that  purpofe. 
The  foldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  relinquilh  a 
third  of  their  poiTeiTions;  and  as  they  had  purchafed 
their  lands  at  very  low  prices  they  had  reafon  to 
think  themfelves  favoured  by  this  compofition.  All 
thofe,  who  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  their 
adhering  to  the  king,  were  reftored ;  and  fome  of 
the  innocent  Irifii.  It  was  a  hard  fituation,  that  a 
man  was  obliged  to  prove  himfelf  innocent  in  order 
to  recover  polleffion  of  the  ellate  which  he  and  his 
anceftors  had  ever  enjoyed  :  But  the  hardlhip  was 
augmented,  by  the  difficult  conditions  annexed  to 
this  proof.  If  the  perfon  had  ever  lived  in  the 
quarters  of  the  rebels,  he  was  not  admitted  to  plead 
his  innocence  ;  and  he  was,  for  that  reafon  alone, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  rebel.  The  heinous  guilt 
of  the  Irilh  nation  made  men  the  more  readily  over- 
look any  iniquity,  which  might  fall  on  individuals  ; 
and  it  was  confidered,  that,  though  it  be  always 
the  intereft  of  all  good  government  to  prevent  in- 
juftice,  it  is  not  always  poffible  to  remedy  it,  after 
it  has  had  a  long  courfe,  and  has  been  attended 
with  great  fucceffes. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  flate  of  fome  com- 
pofure  when  it  was  difturbed  by  a  violent  aft,  paiTed 
by  the  Englilh  parliament,  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  Irifh  cattle  into  Engand  ^  Ormond 
remonftrated  ftrongly  againfl:  this  law.  He  faid, 
that  the  prefent  trade,  carried  on  between  England 
and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former  kingdom,  which  received  only  provifions, 

«  In  1666, 

or 
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CHAP,  or  rude  materials,    in  return  for  every  fpecies  of. 
LXiv.     manufadure :  That  if  the  cattle    of  Ireland  were 

'^'"7668.  prohibited,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  had  no 
other  commodity,  by  which  they  could  pay  Eng- 
land for  their  importations,  and  mud  have  recourfe 
to  other  nations  for  a  fupply  :  That  the  induftrious 
inhabitants  of  England,  if  deprived  of  Irifh  provi** 
lions,  which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged 
to  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  render 
their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets :  That  the  indolent  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  finding  provifions  fall  almoft  to  nothing, 
■would  never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  would  per- 
petuate to  all  generations  their  native  floth  and  bar- 
barifm  :  That  by  cutting  olf  almod:  entirely  the 
trade  between  the  kingdoms,  all  the  natural  bands 
of  union  were  dlifolved,  and  nothing  remained  to 
keep  the  Irifli  in  their  duty  but  force  and  violence  * 
And  that,  by  reducing  that  kingdom  to  extreme 
pOTerty,  it  would  be  even  rendered  incapable  of 
maintaining  that  military  power,  by  which,  during 
its  well-grounded  difcontents,  it  mud  necelTarily  be 
retained  in  fubjedion. 

The  king  was  fo  much  convinced  of  the  juflnefs 
of  thefe  reafons,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereffc  to 
oppofe  the  bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
could  not  give  his  affent  to  it  with  a  fafe  confcience. 
But  the  commons  were  refolute  in  their  purpofe. 
Some  of  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  of  late 
yeara,  which  had  been  afcribed  entirely  to  the  im- 
portation of  Irifli  cattle  :  Several  intrigues  had  con- 
tributed to  inflame  that  prejudice,  particularly  thofe 
of  Buckingham  and  Afhley,  who  were  defirous  of 
giving  Ormond  difturbance  in  his  government : 
And  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as 
fufceptible  as  individuals,  had  extremely  animated 
the  Englifh  to  exert  their  fuperiority  over  their 
dependent  ftate.  No  affair  could  be  condu<Sted 
"With  greater  violence  thaa  this  was  by  the  commons. 

They 
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They  even  went  fo  far  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  c  H  A  ^. 
to  declare  the  importation  of  Iridi  cattle  to  be  a  ^^^^-^ 
nuifance*  By  this  expreffion  they  gave  fcope  to  isos. 
their  paffion,  and  at  the  fame  time  barred  the  king's 
prerogative,  by  which  he  might  think  himfelf  en- 
titled to  difpenfe  with  a  law  fo  full  of  injuftice  and 
bad  policy.  The  lords  expunged  the  word  ;  but  as 
the  king  was  fenfible  that  no  fupply  would  be  given 
by  the  commons,  unlefs  they  were  gratified  in  their 
prejudices,  he  was  obliged  both  to  employ  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  peers  for  making  the  bill  pafs,  and  to 
give  the  royal  affent  to  it.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever forbear  expreffing  his  difpleafure  at  the  jea- 
loufy  entertained  againfl  him,  and  at  the  intention 
which  the  commons  difcovered  of  retrenching;  his 
prerogative. 

Tkib  law  brought  great  diflrefs  for  fome  time 
upon  the  Irifh  ;  but  it  has  occafioned  their  applying 
with  greater  induftry to  manufactures,  and  has  proved 
in  the  iffue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 


Vol.,  VII.  G  g 
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CHAP.     LXV. 

A  parliament 'T^he  Cabal  — —  I'heir   charaaers 

' Their  coimfels Alliance  with  France 

A  parliame7it Coventry  ad: Blood's  crimes 

•Duke  declares  himfelf  Catholic Exchequer 

Jhut Declaration  of  indulgence' Attack  of  the 

Smyrna  fleet PFar  declared  with  Holland 

Weaknefs  of  the  States -Battle  of  Solebay"-— 

Sandwich   killed Progrefs  of  the  French 

Conjiernation  of  the  Dutch Prince  of  Orange 

Stadtholder Maffacre    of  the  De  Wits  ■ 

Gosd  condud;  of  the  Prince 'A  parliament 

Declaration    of   indulgence    recalled Sea-fght 

' Another  Sea-fight Another  fea-fight  — — 

Congrefs   of  Cologne A  parlianmit Peacs 

with  Holland, 


CHAP.   ^  I N  C  E  the  refloratlon,  England  had  attained  a 


fituation  which  had  never  been  experienced  in 
1668.  any  former  period  of  her  government,  and  vi^hich 
feemed  the  only  one  that  could  fully  enfure,  at 
once,  her  tranquillity  and  her  liberty :  The  king 
was  in  continual  want  of  fupply  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  feemed  willing  to  accommodate  him- 
felf to  that  dependent  fituation.  Inftead  of  reviving' 
thofe  claims  of  prerogative,  fo  flrenuoufly  infilled 
on  by  his  predeceffors,  Charles  had  ftridly  confined 
himfelf  within  the  limits  of  law,  and  had  courted, 
by  every  art  of  popularity,  the  affections  of  his 
fubjecls.  Even  the  fevericies,  hov/ever  blameable, 
which  he   had   exercifed   againft   non-conformifls, 

are 
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ate  to  be  confidered  as  expedients  by  which  he  ilrove  chap. 
to  mgratlate  himfelf  with  that  party  which  predo-  "^^ 
minated  in  pariiament.  But  notwithflanding  thefe 
promifmg  appearances,  there  were  many  circuni- 
{tances  which  kept  the  government  from  refting 
fteadily  on  that  bottom  on  which  It  was  placed. 
The  crown  having  loft  almoft  all  its  ancient  de- 
mefnes,  relied  entirely  on  voluntary  grants  of  the 
people ;  and  the  commons,  not  fully  accuftomed  to 
this  new  fituation,  were  not  yet  difpofed  to  fupply 
with  fufficienc  liberality  the  neceffities  of  the  crown. 
They  imitated  too  ii.ri61;ly  the  example  of  their  pre- 
deceiTors  in  a  rigid  frugality  of  public  money  ;  and 
neither  fufficiently  confidered  the  indigent  condition 
of  their  prince^  nor  the  general  ftate  of  Europe  ; 
where  every  nation,  by  its  increafe  both  of  magni- 
ficence and  force,  had  made  great  additions  to  all 
public  expences.  Some  coniiderable  fums,  indeed. 
Were  bellowed  on  Charles  ;  and  the  patriots  of  that 
age,  tenacious  of  ancient  maxims,  loudly  upbraided 
the  commons  with  prodigality  :  But  if  v^^e  may  judge 
by  the  example  of  a  later  period,  when  the  govern- 
ment has  become  more  regular,  and  the  harmony 
of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily  adjufted,  the 
parliaments  of  this  reign  feem  rather  to  have  merited 
a  contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
.crov/n  was,  befides  feeble  irregular  tranfadions  in 
foreign  affairs,  a  continual  uncertainty  in  its  do- 
meflic  adminiftration.  No  one  could  anfv/er  with 
any  tolerable  affurance  for  the  meafures  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Few  of  the  members  were 
attached  to  the  court  by  any  other  band  than  that 
of  inclination.  Royaliits  indeed  in  their  princi- 
ples, but  unexperienced  in  bufmefs,  they  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  every  rumour  or  infmuation  ;  and  were 
driven  by  momentary  guds  or  currents,  no  lefs 
than  the  populace  themfelves.  Even  the  attempts 
^  0^2  made 
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CHAP,  mad^  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  them  by  office;?, 
■^^^^-  and,  as  it  is  believed,  by  bribes  and  penfions, 
i66S.  were  apt  to  operate  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what 
was  intended  by  the  minifters.  The  novelty  of 
the  practice  conveyed  a  general,  and  indeed  a  juil 
alarm  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  poverty  of  the 
crown  rendered  this  influence  very  limited  and  pre- 
carious. 

The  charader  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy 
thofe  defeds  m  the  conftitution.  He  acted  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  as  if  government 
were  a  paftime,  rather  than  a  ferious  occupation  ; 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  conduct,  he  lofl  that 
authority  which  could  alone  beflow  conflancy  on 
the  fluctuating  refolutions  of  the  parHament.  His 
expences  too,  which  fometimes  perhaps  exceeded 
the  proper  bounds,  were  directed  more  by  inclina- 
tion than  by  policy ;  and  while  they  increafed  his 
dependence  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not  cal- 
culated fully  to  fatisfy  either  the  interefled  or  difm- 
terefted  part  of  that  alTembly. 
Sth  of  Fe-  Yhe  parliament  met,  after  a  long  adjournment  -, 
A^parli'a-  and  the  king  promifed  himfelf  every  thing  from 
sient,  the  attachment  of  the  commons.  All  his  late 
meafures  had  been  calculated  to  acquire  the  good- 
will of  his  people ;  and,  above  all,  the  triple 
,  league,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  efface  all 
the  difagreeable  imprefiions  left  by  the  unhappy 
concluiion  of  the  Dutch  war.  But  a  new  attempt 
made  by  the  court,  and  a  laudable  one  too,  loft 
him,  for  a  time,  the  effed  of  all  thefe  endea* 
vours.  Buckingham,  who  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  king,  and  carried  on  many  intrigues 
among  the  commons,  had  alfo  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  connexions  with  the  non-conformifts ;  and 
he  now  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert  with  the 
lord  keeper,  fir  Orlando  Bridgemah,  and  the  chief 
juflice,    fir  Matthew  Hale,    two  worthy  patriots, 

to 
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to  put  an  end  to  thofe  feverities  under  which  thefe  CHAP, 
religionifts  had  fo  long  laboured.  It  was  pro-  .^,_^_',j, 
pofed  to  reconcile  the  prefbyterians  by  a  compre-  ,f68, 
henfion,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  independ- 
ents and  other  feftaries.  Favour  feems  not,  by  this 
fcheme,  as  by  others  embraced  during  the  prefent 
reign,  to  have  been  intended  the  catholics  :  Yet 
were  the  zealous  commons  fo  difgufted,  that  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king 
thanks  for  the  triple  league,  however  laudable  that 
ineafure  was  then,  and  has  ever  fince  been  efleemed. 
They  immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  procla- 
mation againft  conventicles.  Their  requeft  was  com- 
plied with ;  but  as  the  king  ftill  dropped  fome 
hints  of  his  defire  to  reconcile  his  proteftant  fub- 
jefts,  the  commons  pafTed  a  very  unufual  vote,  that 
no  man  fliould  bring  into  the  houfe  any  bill  of 
that  nature.  The  king  in  vain  reiterated  his  fe- 
licitations for  fupply  ;  reprefented  the  neceflity  of 
equipping  a  fleet ;  and  even  offered,  that  the 
money  which  they  fhould  grant  fhould  be  col- 
lefted  and  iifued  for  that  purpofe  by  commiffioners 
appointed  by  the  houfe.  Inftead  of  complying, 
the  commons  voted  an  enquiry  into  all  the  mifcar- 
riages  during  the  late  war ;  the  flackening  of  fail 
after  the  duke's  vi6lory  from  falfe  orders  delivered 
by  Brounker,  the  mifcarriage  at  Bergen,  the  divilion 
of  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle, 
■  the  difgrace  at  Chatham.  Brounker  was  expelled 
the  houfe,  and  ordered  to  be  impeached.  Com- 
^miflioner  Pet,  who  had  negleded  orders  iifued  for 
the  fecurlty  of  Chatham,  met  with  the  lame  fate. 
Thefe  impeachments  were  never  profecuted.  The 
houfe  at  length,  having  been  indulged  i.n  ail  their 
prejudices,  were  prevailed  with  to  vote  the  king 
three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  by  an  im- 
pofition  on  wine  and  other  liquors  j  after  which 
diey  were  adjourned. 

G  g  3  Public 
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CHAP.  PuBi-ic  bufmefs,  befides  being  retarded  by  the 
^-^'^-  difgufl  of  the  commons  againft  the  tolerating 
i66s.      maxims    of  the  court,    met  with  obftruQions  this 

nth  of  fefiion  from  a  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes. 
^^'  Skinner,  a  rich  merchant  in  London,  having  fuffered 
fome  injuries  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  laid 
the  matter  by  petition  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  by 
whom  he  was  relieved  in  colls  and  dam^ages  to  the 
amount  of  five  thouiluid  pounds.  The  commons 
voted,  that  the  lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of  this 
affair,  originally,  without  any  appeal  from  inferior 
courts,  had  aded  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  tending  to  deprive  the  fubject 
of  the  right,  eafe,  and  benefit  due  to  him  by  thefe 
laws  ;  and  that  Skinner,  in  profecuting  the  fuit  after 
this  manner,  had  infringed  the  privileges  of  the 
commons :  For  which  offence  they  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  into  cuilody.  Some  conferences  enfued 
between  the  houfes  ;  where  the  lords  were  tenacious 
of  their  right  of  judicature,  and  maintained,  that 
the  method  in  which  they  had  exercifed  it  was  quite 
regular.  The  commons  rofe  into  a  great  ferment ; 
and  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that  "  whoever  fhould 
"  be  aiding  or  affuting  in  putting  in  execution  the 
"  order  or  fentence  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the 
"  cafe  of  Skinner  againfl:  the  Eaft-India  company  ; 
*'  fhould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  li- 
*^  berties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  an  in- 
*'  fringer  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfes  of  com- 
*'  mons."  They  rightly  judged,  that  it  v/ould  not 
be  eafy,  after  this  vote,  to  find  any  one  who  would 
venture  to  incur  their  indignation.  The  proceed- 
ings indeed  of  the  lords  feem  in  this  cafe  to  have 
been  unufual,  and  without  precedent. 
1669.  Xhe    king's    necefiities    obliged    him    again    to 

October,  ailemble  the  parliament,  who  fnowed  fome  difpo- 
fition  to  relieve  him.  The  price,  however,  which 
lie  muit  pay  for  this  indulgence,  was  his  yielding, 

to 
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to  new  laws  agalnft  conventicles.  His  complalfance  chap. 
in  this  particular  contributed  more  to  gain  the  com-  """^Y-j 
mons,  than  all  the  pompous  pretences  of  fupport-  1660. 
ing  the  triple  alliance,  that  popular  meafure  by 
which  he  expefted  to  make  fach  advantage.  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  was  revived  ;  and 
as  the  commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  with  which  the  king  was  not  fatisfied, 
he  thought  proper,  before  they  had  carried  their 
vote  into  a  law,  to  prorogue  them.  The  only  bu-  "thof 
fmefs  finifhed  this  ihort  feffion,  was  the  receiving  bo-r"^' 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  exa- 
mining the  public  accounts.  On  the  firll:  infpec- 
tionofthis  report,  there  appears  a  great  fum,  no 
lefs  than  a  million  and  a  half,  unaccounted  for  ; 
and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  king  had 
much  abufed  the  trufl  repofed  in  him  by  parlia- 
ment. But  a  more  accurate  infpeftion  of  particu- 
lars ferves,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  remove  this  im- 
putation. The  king  indeed  went  fo  far  as  to  tell 
the  parliament  from  the  throne,  "  That  he  had  fully 
«'  informed  himfelf  of  that  matter,  and  did  affirm, 
*'  that  no  part  of  thofe  monies  which  they  had 
"  given  him  had  been  diverted  to  other  ufes,  but, 
"  on  the  contrary,  befides  all  thofe  fupplies,  a  very 
«'  great  fum  had  been  raifed  out  of  his  Handing  re* 
'>'  venue  and  credit,  and  a  very  great  debt  con- 
"  traded  ;  and  all  for  the  war."  Though  artificial 
pretences  have  often  been  employed  by  kings  in 
their  fpeeches  to  parliament,  and  by  none  more  than 
Charles,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fufped:  him  of  a 
direct  lie  and  faliehood.  He  muft  have  had  fome 
reafons,  and  perhaps  not  unplaufible  ones,  for  this 
affirmation,  of  which  all  his  hearers,  as  they  had 
the  accounts  lying  before  them,  were  at  that  time 
competent  judges  •^. 

^  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

G  g  4  The 
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CHAP.       The  method  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto 
^^Z^Zlj  followed,  was  to  vote  a  particular  fum  for  the  fupply, 
'     ..,        without  any  diftinction,  or  any  appropriation  to  par- 
ticular fervices.     So  long  as  the  demands  of  the 
crown  were  fmall  and  cafual,  no  great  inconveniences 
arofe  from  this  practice.     But  as  all  the  meafures  of 
government  were  nov/  changed,    it  muft  be  con- 
felfed,  that,  if  the  king  made  a  juft  application  of 
public  money,  this  inaccurate  method  of  proceed- 
ing, by  expofmg  him  to  fufpicion,  was  prejudicial 
to  him.     If  he  were  inclined  to  a6t  otherwife,  it  was 
equally  hurtful  to  the  people.     For  thefe  reafons,  a 
contrary  practice,  during  ail  the  late  reigns,  has  con- 
ilantly  been  followed  by  the  commons. 
1670.  When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation, 

14.U1  Fc-  ^YiQj  entered  anew  upon  the  bufmefs  of  fupply,  and 
granted  the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight 
years,  of  tv/elve  pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanifh  wine 
imported,  eight  on  each  ton  of  French.  A  law  alfo 
paffed  empowering  him  to  fell  the  fee-farm  rents  ; 
the  laft  remains  of  the  demefnes,  by  which  the  an- 
cient kings  of  England  had  been  fupported.  By  this 
expedient^  he  obtained  fome  fupply  for  his  prefent 
iiecellities,  but  lefc  the  crown,  if  poffible,  flili  more 
dependent  than  before.  How  much  money  might 
be  raifed.  by  thefe  fales,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  the  fum  afligned  by  fome  writers  % 
,■  The  a£l:  againft  conventicles  paffed,  and  received 
the  royal  affent.  It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigat- 
ing the  former  perfecuting  laws ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  fpirit,  which  had  broken  out  almoft  every  fef- 
fioii  during  this  parliament,  it  was  not  intended  as  any 
favour  to  the  non-conformifts.  Experience  probably 
had  taught,  that  laws  over-rigid  and  fevere  could 
not  be  executed.     By  this  a6t  the  hearer  in  a  coiv 

«  Mr.  Carte,inhis  Vind'cition  of  the  Anfwer  to  the  Byeftander, 
p.  99,  fays,  that  the  fale  of  the  (ee-farm  rents  woiild  not  yjeld  abovs' 
ibu.c  iiundred  thoufand  pounds,  aiid  his  veafons  appear  v/eil- founded. 

venticlQ 
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venticle  (that  is.  In  a  diflenting  aiTembly,    where  chap. 
more  than  five  were  prefent,  befides  the  family)  was     LXV. 
lined  five  fhilHngs  for  the  firfi:  offence,  ten  for  the      ^^^^^ 
fecond ;    the  preacher  twenty  pounds  for  the  firft 
offence,  forty  for  the  fecond.    The  perfon  in  whofe 
houfe  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced  a  like  fum 
with  the  preacher.    One  cLaJe  is  remarkable  ;  that, 
if  any  difpute  fhould  arife  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  part  of  the  act,    the  judges  fhould 
always  explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leaft  favour* 
able  to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  par- 
liament entirely  to  fupprefs  them.     Such  was  the 
zeal  of  the  commons,  that  they  violated  the  plaineft 
and  mofl  eflablilhed  maxims  of  civil  policy,  which 
require,  that  in  all  criminal  profecutions,    favour  ; 

iliould  always  be  given  to  the  prifoner. 

The  aflair  of  Skinner  flill  rem.ained  a  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  ;  but  the  king  pre- 
vailed with  the  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  pro- 
pofed  by  the  commons,  that  a  general  razure  fliould 
be  made  of  all  the  tranfadions  with  regard  to  that 
^ifputed  queflion. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to  effeft  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  though  they 
wer.e  too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which 
obftru6ted  that  ufeful  and  important  undertaking. 
CommilTioners  were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  conditions  :  But  the  defign,  chiefly  by 
the  intrigues  of  Lauderdale,  foon  after  came  to 
nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to 
attend  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  peers.  He  laid, 
|:hat  they  amufed  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no 
lefs  entertaining  than  a  play.  But  deeper  defigns 
were  fufpeded.  As  he  feemed  to  intereft  himfelf 
extremely  in  the  caufe  of  lord  Roos,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  accufation  of 
adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to 
jnarry  again  j  people  imagined,  that  Charles  in- 
/        •  8  tended 
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c  HA  P.  tended  to  make  a  precedent  of  the  cafe,  and  that 
,^]^^^\^  fome  other  pretence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid 
jgyo.  of  the  queen.  Many  propofals  to  this  purpofe,  it  is 
faid,  were  made  him  by  Buckingham  :  But  the  king, 
how  little  fcrupulous  foever  in  fome  refpeds,  was 
incapable  of  any  aftion  harih  or  barbarous  ;  and  he 
always  rejetled  every  fcheme  of  this  nature.  A 
fufpicion,  however,  of  fuch  intentions,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  had,  at  this  time,  begotten  a  coldnefs  be- 
tween the  two  royal  brothers. 

We  now  come  to  a  period,  when  the  king's 
counfeis,  which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been 
good,  though  negligent  and  fluctuating,  became, 
during  fome  time,  remarkably  bad,  or  even  crimi- 
nal ;  and  breeding  incurable  jealoufies  in  all  men, 
were  followed  by  fuch  confequences  as  had  almoft 
terminated  in  the  ruin  both  of  prince  and  people. 
Happily,  the  fame  negligence  flill  attended  him  j 
and,  as  it  had  leifened  the  influence  of  the  good,  it 
alio  diminiflied  the  effed  of  the  bad  meafures  which 
he  embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council, 
eflabliihed  for  foreign  afl'airs,  was  entirely  changed  ; 
and  that  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fe- 
cretary  Trevor,    and  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  men 
in  whofe  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence, 
were  never  called  to  any  deliberations.     The  whole 
fecret  was  intruded  to  five  perfons,  Clifford,  Afhley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.     Thefe 
TheCabal.  men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  a 
word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  hap- 
pened to  compofe.     Never  was  there  a  more  dan- 
gerous miniilry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  for 
pernicious  counfeis. 
Their cha-       Lop^D  Afliley,  foon  after  known  by  the  name  of 
rsdci^..       earl  of  Shafteibury,  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
characters  of  the  age,  and  the  chief  fpring  of  all  the 
fucceeding  movements.     During  his  early  youth,  he 
had  engaged  in  the  late  king's  party  j  but  being  dif- 

gufted 
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gufted  with  fome  meafures  of  prince  Maurice,  he  chap. 
foon  deferted  to  the  parliament.  He  infmuated  ^^^• 
himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Cromwel ;  and  as  he  j^jo. 
had  great  influence  with  the  prefbyterians,  he  was 
ferviceable  in  fupporting,  with  his  party,  the  autho- 
rity of  that  vifurper.  He  employed  the  fame  credit 
in  promoting  the  reftoration  ;  and  on  that  account 
both  defervcd  and  acquired  favour  with  the  king. 
In  all  his  changes,  he  ftill  maintained  the  character 
of  never  betraying  thofe  friends  whom  he  deferted  ; 
and  whichever  party  he  joined,  his  great  capacity 
and  finguhir  talents  foon  gained  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  among 
them.  No  ftation  could  fatisfy  his  ambition,  no 
fatigues  were  infuperable  to  his  induflry.  Well 
acquainted  with. the  blind  attachment  of  faQion,  he 
furmounted  all  fenfe  of  fbame  :  And  relying  on  the 
fubtilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  was  not  flartled  with 
enterprifes  the  mofl  hazardous  and  moft  criminal. 
His  talents,  both  of  public  fpeaking  and  private 
mhnuation,  fnone  out  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and 
amidft  all  his  furious  paflions,  he  poffefTed  a  found 
judgment  of  bunnefs,  and  flill  more  of  men. 
Though  fitted  by  nature  for  beginning  and  pufhing 
the  greatell  undertakings,  he  was  never  able  to  con- 
duct any  to  a  happy  period  ;  and  his  eminent  abi- 
lities, by  reafon  of  his  infatiable  defires,  were 
equally  dangerous  to  himfelf,  to  the  prince,  and  to 
the  people. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  poffefTed  all  the  ad- 
vantages, which  a  graceful  perfon,  a  high  rank,  a 
fplendid  fortune,  and  a  lively  wit  could  beftow  ;  but 
by  his  wild  conduct,  unreftrained  either  by  prudence 
or  principle,  he  found  means  to  render  himfelf  in 
the  end  odious  and  even  infignificant.  The  lead 
intereft  could  make  him  abandon  his  honour  ;  the 
fmalleft  pleafure  could  feduce  him  from  his  intereft; 
the  mofl  frivolous  caprice  was  fuflicient  to  counter- 
5  balance 
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€  H  A  p.  balance  his  pleafure.  By  his  want  of  fecrecy  and 
t^^^Jlj  conflancy,  he  deftroyed  his  charafter  in  public  life ; 
1670.,  by  his  contempt  of  order  and  oeconomy,  he  difli- 
pated  his  private  fortune  ;  by  riot  and  debauchery, 
he  ruined  his  health  ;  and  he  remained  at  lafl  as  in- 
capable of  doing  hurtj  as  he  had  ever  been  little 
defirous  of  doing  good,  to  mankind. 

The  earl,  foon  after  created  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  fliil  lefs  in  ac- 
quired talents ;  but  neither  v/as  his  addrefs  grace- 
ful, nor  his  underftanding  juft.  His  principles,  or 
more  properly  fpeaking  his  prejudices,  were  obfti- 
nate,  but  unable  to  reftrain  his  ambition  :  His  am- 
bition was  ftill  lefs  dangerous  than  the  tyranny  and 
violence  of  his  temper.  An  implacable  enemy, 
but  a  lukewarm  friend ;  infolent  to  his  inferiors, 
but  abject  to  his  fuperiors  ;  though  in  his  whole 
charader  and  deportment  he  was  almoft  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  the  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  be- 
yond any  other  minifter,  to  maintain,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  an  afcendant  over  him. 

The  talents  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  in- 
trigue had  raifed  fir  Thomas  Clifford  ;  and  his  dar- 
ing impetuous  fpirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's 
councils.  Of  the  whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the 
leafl  dangerous,  either  by  his  vices  or  his  talents. 
His  judgment  was  found,  though  his  capacity  was 
but  moderate  •,  and  his  intentions  were  good,  though 
he  wanted  courage  and  integrity  to  perfevere  in 
them.  Together  with  Temple  and  Bridgeman,  he 
had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  triple  league ;  but 
he  threw  himfelf,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  oppofite 
meafures,  when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his 
mafter.  Clifford  and  he  were  fecretly  catholics : 
Shaftefbury,  though  addicted  to  aftrology,  was 
reckoned  a  deilt :  Buckingham  had  too  little  re- 
flection to  embrace  any  fleady  principles :  Lauder- 
dale had  long  been  a  bigoted  and  furious  prelby- 
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tenaii;  and  the  opinions  of  that  feft  flill  kept  pof-  Chap. 
feffion  of  his  mind,  how  little  foever  they  appeared  ^^^^^ 
in  his  condud.  1670. 

The  dark  counfels  of  the  cabal,  though  from  Their 
the  firfl  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  refledion,  ^°""  ^  ^ 
were  not  thoroughly  known  but  by  the  event.  Such 
feem  to  have  been  the  views  which  they,  in  con- 
currence with  fome  catholic  courtiers,  who  had  the 
ear  of  their  fovereign,  fuggelled  to  the  king  and 
the  duke,  and  which  thefe  princes  too  greedily  em- 
braced. They  faid,  that  the  parliament,  though 
the  fpirit  of  party,  for  the  prefent,  attached  them 
to  the  crown,  were  ftill  more  attached  to  thofe 
powers  and  privileges  which  their  predeceffors  had 
ufurped  from  the  fovereign :  That  after  the  firffc 
flow  of  kindnefs  was  fpent,  they  had  difcovered 
evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent ;  and  would  be  fure 
to  turn  againft  the  king  all  the  authority  which  they 
yet  retained,  and  flill  more  thofe  pretenfions  which 
it  was  eafy  for  them  in  a  moment  to  revive  :  That 
they  not  only  kept  the  king  in  dependence  by  means 
of  his  precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  difcovered 
a  fuitable  generofity,  even  in  thofe  temporary  fup- 
plies  which  they  granted  him :  That  it  was  high 
time  for  the  prince  to  roufe  himfelf  from  his  le- 
thargy, and  to  recover  that  authority  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  peaceably  en- 
joyed :  That  the  great  error  or  misfortune  of  his 
father  was  the  not  having  formed  any  clofe  con- 
nexion with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  might  have  found  their  interell 
in  fupporting  him  :  That  the  prefent  alliances,  be- 
ing entered  into  with  fo  many  weaker  potentates, 
who  themfelves  flood  in  need  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion, could  never  ferve  to  maintain,  much  lefs  aug- 
ment, the  royal  authority:  That  the  French  mo- 
narch alone,  fo  generous  a  prince,  and  by  blood  fo 
nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  botii  able 
and  willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend 

the 
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c  HA  P.  the  common  caufe  of  kings  againft  ufurplng  fubjeds : 
^^1^^^  That  a  war,  undertaken  againft  Holland  by  the 
1670.  united  force  of  two  fuch  mighty  potentates,  would 
prove  an  eafy  enterprife,  and  would  ferve  ail  the 
purpofes  which  were  aimed  at :  That,  under  pretence 
of  that  war,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  levy  a  mili- 
tary force,  without  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
republican  principles  among  his  fubjecls,  the  king 
would  vainly  exped  to  defend  his  prerogative  :  That 
his  naval  power  might  be  maintained,  partly  by  the 
fupplies,  which,  on  other  pretences,  would  previoull/ 
be  obtained  from  parliament ;  partly  by  fubfidies 
from  France  ;  partly  by  captures,  which  might  eafily 
be  made  on  that  opulent  republic  :  That,  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  attempts  to  recover  the  lofl  authority  of 
the  crown  would  be  attended  with  fuccefs ;  nor 
would  any  malcontents  dare  to  refifl  a  prince  forti- 
fied by  fo  powerful  an  alliance  ;  or  if  they  did,  they 
would  only  draw  more  certain  ruin  on  themfelves 
and  on  their  caufe :  And  that,  by  fubduing  the 
States,  a  great  flep  would  be  made  towards  a  reforma* 
lion  of  the  government ;  fmce  it  was  apparent,  that 
that  republic,  by  its  fame  and  grandeur,  fortified,  in, 
his  faclious  fabjefts,  their  attachment  to  what  they 
vainly  termed  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

These  fuggeftions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with 
all  the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king ;  his 
defire  of  more  extenfive  authority,  his  propenfity  to 
the  catholic  religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  He 
feems  likewife,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  have  entertained  great  jealoufy  of  his  own  fubjecls, 
and,  on  that  account,  a  dehre  of  fortifying  himfelf  by 
an  intimate  alliance  with  France.  So  early  as  1 664,. 
he  had  offered  the  French  monarch  to  allow  him, 
without  oppofition,  to  conquer  Flanders,  provided 
that  prince  would  engage  to  furniih  him  with  tea 
thoufand  infantry,  and  a  fui table  number  of  cavalry, 
in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  in  England  ^     As  no  dan» 

f  D'Elh-ades,  21ft  July  1667. 
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gerous  fymptoms  at  that  time  appeared,  we  are  left  to  c  h  a  p. 
conjefture,  from  this  incident,  what  opinion  Charles  ^^^^' 
had  conceived  of  the  factious  difpofition  of  his  people.      j^'^^j. 

Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was 
the  moil  zealoufly  cultivated,  the  king  never  feem^s 
to  have  been  entirely  cordial  in  thofe  falutary  mea- 
fures,  but  flill  to  have  cad  a  longing  eye  towards  the 
French  alliance.  Clifford,  Vv-ho  had  much  of  his 
confidence,  faid  imprudently,  '^  Notwithftanding  all 
'^  this  joy,  we  mud  have  a  fecond  v/ar  with  Hol- 
"  land."  The  accefHon  of  the  emperor  to  that  aU 
liance  had  been  refufed  by  England  on  frivolous 
pretences.  And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were  raifed 
againit  the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the 
conduft  of  the  Eafc-India  company  °.  But  about 
April  1669,  ^^^^  ilrongeit  fymptoms  appeared  of 
thofe  fatal  meafures  which  were  afterwards  more 
openly  purfued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple,  and  told 
him,  that  he  paid  him  a  vifit  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  mi- 
nifler.  The  occafion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with  a 
converfation  which  he  had  lately  had  with  Puffen- 
dorf  the  Swedifh  agent,  who  had  paffed  by  the  Hague 
in  the  way  from  Paris  to  his  own  country.  The 
French  miniflers,  Puffendorf  faid,  had  taken  much 
pains  to  perfuade  him,  that  the  Swedes  would  very 
ill  find  their  account  in  thofe  meafures  which  they 
had  lately  embraced :  That  Spain  would  fail  them 
in  all  her  promifes  of  fubfidies  ;  nor  would  Holland 
alone  be  able  to  fupport  them  :  That  England  would 
certainly  fail  them,  and  had  already  adopted  counfels 
diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  vv^hich  by  the  triple  league 
fhe  had  bound  herfelf  to  purfue  :  And  that  the 
refolution  was  not  the  lefs  fixed  and  certain,  becaufe 
the  fecret  was  as  yet  communicated  to  very  few, 
either  in  the  French  or  Englifh  court.  When  Puf- 
fendorf feemed  incredulous,  Turenne  fhowed  him  a 
letter  from  Colbert  de  Croify,  the  French  miniller  at 
s  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  H  A  P.  London  ;  in  which,  after  mentioning  the  fuccefs  of 

LXV.      jjjg  nogotiations,  and  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 

*"^J^^^  chief  miniflers  there,  he  added,  "  And  I  have  at  lalt 

"  made  them  fenflble  of  the  fiill  extent  of  his  ma- 

"  jefty's  bounty  \"     From  this  incident  it  appears, 

that  the  infamous  pradice  of  felhng  themfelves  to 

foreign  princes^   a  pradice  which,  notwithftanding 

the  mahgnity  of  the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare  among 

men  in  high  office,  had  not  been  fcrupled  by  Charles's 

•     minifhers,  who  even  obtained  their  mafter's  confent 

to  this  difhonourable  corruption. 

But  while  all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  were  alarmed  with  thefe  incidents,  the  vific 
which  the  king  received  from  his  fifher,  the  datchefs 
of  Orleans,  v^as  the  foundation  of  ftill  ftronger  fuf* 
picions.  Lewis,  knowing  the  addrefs  and  infinua- 
tion  of  that  amiable  princefs,  and  the  great  influence 
which  ihe  had  gained  over  her  brother,  had  engaged 
her  to  employ  ail  her  good  offices,  in  order  to  de- 
tach Charles  from  the  triple  league,  which,  he  knew, 
had  fixed  fuch  unfurmountable  barriers  to  his  anibi- 
tion  ;  and  he  now  fent  her  to  put  the  lad  hand  to  the 
plan  of  their  conjund  operations.  That  he  might 
the  better  cover  this  negotiation,  he  pretended  to 
vifit  his  frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  Dunkirk  ;  and  he  carried  the 
queen  and  the  whole  court  along  with  him.  While 
J6tb  May.  he  remained  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  the  dutchefs  cf 
Orleans  went  over  to  England  ;  and  Charles  met  her 
at  Dover,  where  they  palTed  ten  days  together  in 
great  mirth  and  feftivity.  By  her  artifices  and  ca- 
mTes,  (lie  prevailed  on  Charles  to  relinquiffi  the  mod 
Alliance  fetded  maxims  oi  honour  and  pohcy,  and  to  finifti 
J'.^'"'  his,  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  deftruftion  of 

ranee,      j^q^^jj^  .    ^5  ^qW  ^s  for  the  fubfequent  change  of 

religion  in  England. 

-   But  Lewis  well  knew  Charles's  charafter,  and  the 

ufual  fluduation  of  his  councils.    In  order  to  fix  hiia 

i»  Temple,  vol,  ii.  p.  1-79. 
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In  the  French  Interefts,  he  refolved  to  bind  him  by  chap. 

the  ties  of  pleafure,   the  only  ones  which  with  him 

were  irrefiftible ;  and  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a      ,670, 

French  miftrefs,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped,  for  the 

future,  to  govern  him.     The  dutchefs  of  Orleans 

brought   with  her  a  young   lady  of  the  name  of 

Queroiiaille,  whom    the  king  carried   to    London, 

and  foon  after  created  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth.  He 

was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  courfe 

of  his  life ;  and  fhe  proved  a  great  means  of  fup- 

porting  his  connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  fatisfadion  which  Charles  reaped  from  his 
new  alliance,  received  a  great  check  by  the  death 
of  his  filter,  and  ftill  more  by  thofe  melancholy 
circumftances  which  attended  it.  Her  death  was 
fudden,  after  a  few  days  ilinefs ;  and  fhe  was  feized 
with  the  malady  upon  drinking  a  glafs  of  fuccory 
water.  Strong  fulpicions  of  poifon  arofe  In  the  court 
of  France,  and  were  fpread  all  over  Europe;  and 
as  her  hufband  had  difcovered  many  fymptoms  of 
jealoufy  and  difcontent  on  account  of  her  condudl, 
he  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
crime.  Charles  himfelf,  during  fome  time,  was 
entirely  convinced  of  his  guilt  ;  but  upon  receiving 
the  atteftation  of  phyfici:.ns,  who,  on  opening  her 
body,  found  no  foundation  for  the  general  rumour, 
he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  fatisfied.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  indeed  did  never,  in  any  other  circumftance 
of  his  life,  betray  fuch  difpofitions  as  might  lead  him 
to  fo  criminal  ana6tion  ;  and  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  drank 
the  remains  of  the  fame  glafs,  without  feeling  any 
inconvenience.  The  fudden  death  of  princes  is  com- 
monly accompanied  with  thefe  difmal  furmifes;  and 
therefore  lefs  weight  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  laid  on  the 
fufpicions  of  the  pubhc.  ^' 

Charles,  inflead  of  breaking  wifh  France  upon 
this  incident,  took  advantage  of  it'  to  fend  over 
Buckingham,  under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  but  in  reality  to  concert  farther 
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G  H  A  P.  meafures  for  the  projected  war.      Never  ambaflador 
^^^_^^  received  greater  carelles.     The  more  deflruclive  the 
167c;,      prefent  meafures  were  to  the  hiterefts  of  England, 
the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to  load  with  civi- 
lities, and  even  with  favours,  thofe  whom  he  could 
engage  to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the 
fufpicions  in  Holland,  which  every  circumftance 
tended  flill  farther  to  confirm.  Lewis  made  a  fud- 
den  irruption  into  Lorraine  ;  and  though  he  miffed 
feizing  the  duke  himfelf,  who  had  no  furmife  of 
the  danger,  and  who  narrowly  efcaped,  he  was  foon 
able,  without  refinance,  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of 
the  whole  country.  The  French  monatch  was  fo< 
far  unhappy,  that,  though  the  moll  tempting  op- 
portunities offered  themfelves,  he  had  not  com- 
monly fo  much  as  the  pretence  of  equity  and  jullice 
to  cover  his  ambitious  meafures^  This  aequifition 
of  Lorraine  ought  to  have  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
the  contracting  powers  in  the  triple  league  as  much 
as  an  invafion  of  Flanders  itfelf;  yet  did  Charles 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonftrances  made  him  upon 
that  fubjeCx. 

But  what  tended  chiefly  to  open  the  eyes  of  de 
"Wit  and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  meafures 
of  En o;! and,  was  the  fudden  recall  of  fir  Williao 
Temple.  This  minifter  had  fo  firmly  eftablifhed 
his  character  of  honour  and  integrity,  that  he  waS' 
believed  incapable  even  of  obeying  his  mafler's  com- 
(inands,  in  promoting  meafures  which  he  elleemed 
I  pernicious  to  his  country;  and  fo  long  as  he  remained 

'in  employment,  de  Wit  thought  himfelf  alfured  of 
the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  fo  fenfible  of 
ihis  prepoffeflion,  that  he  ordered  Temple  to  leave 
his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended,  that  that 
miniller  would  immediately  return  after  having. 
tLonferred  Vv^ith  the  king  about  fome  bufmefs,  where 
liis  negotiation  had  met  with  obftrudions.  De  Wit 
-  made  the  Dutch  refident  inform  theEngliih  court, 

that 
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that  he  fhould  confider  the  recall  of  Temple  as  an  CHAP, 
exprefs  declaration  of  a  change  of  meafures  in  Eng-  v^_^  In- 
land j  and  fhould  even  know  what  interpretation  to      1670. 
put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return. 

While  thefe  meafures  were  fecretly  in  agitation,  oaob.24. 
the  parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The  ^  pariia- 
king  made  a  fhort  fpeech,  and  left  the  bufmefs  to  be  ^^"'^' 
enlarged  upon  by  the  keeper.     That  mJniftcr  much 
infilled  on  the  king's  great  want  of  fupply ;    the 
mighty  increafe  of  the  naval  power  of  France,  now 
triple  to  what  it  was  before  the  lad  war  with  Hol- 
land ;  the  decay  of  the  Englifh  navy  ;   the  neceffity 
of  fitting  out    next  year  a  fleet   of  fifty  fail  ;  the 
obligations  which   the   king  lay  under   by  feveral 
treaties  to  exert  himfelf  for  the  common  good  of 
Chriflendom.    Among  other  treaties,  he  mentioned 
the  triple  alliance,  and  the  defenfive  league  with  the 
States. 

The  artifice  fucceeded.  The  houfe  of  commons, 
entirely  fatisfied  with  the  king's  meafures,  voted  hini 
confiderable  fupplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year  was 
impofed  of  a  fhilhng  a  pound ;  two  fliillings  a  pound 
on  two  thirds  of  the  falaries  of  offices  ;  fifteen  fliil- 
lings on  every  hundred  pounds  of  bankers'  money 
and  flock ;  an  additional  excife  upon  beer  for  fix 
years,  and  certain  impofitions  upon  law  proceedings 
for  nine  years.  The  parliament  had  never  before 
been  in  a  more  liberal  humour;  and  never  furely 
was  it  lefs  merited  by  the  counfels  of  the  king  and 
of  his  miniflers^ 

The 


*  This  yenr,  onthesd  of  Janimry,  died  George  Monk,  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, at  Newhall  in  EOex,  alter  a  laiiguiihmg  illnefs,  and  in  the 
fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  eltate  oJ-'  i5,oool.  a  year 
in  land,  and  6o,oool.  in  money,  acquired. by  the  bounty  o!  the  king, 
andincreafcdby  his  own  frugality  in  his  later  years.  Bilhop  Burnet, 
U'ho,  agreeably  to  his  own  facftious  fpirit,  treats  this  illuft'  ious  per- 
fonage  with  great  malignity,  reproaches  him  with  avarice  ■■  But  as  he 
appears  not  tohave  been  intheleaft  tainted  wth  rapacity,  his  :rugal 
conduftmay  more  candidly  be  imputed  tothe  habits  acquiredin  early 
life  while  he  was  poflefled  of  a  very  narrow  fortune.  It  is  indeed  a 
H  h  a  lingular 
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CHAP,  The  commons  paiTed  another  bill,  for  laying  a 
■^"^*  duty  on  tobacco,  Scotch  fait,  glafles,  and  fome  other 
commodities.  Againil  this  bill  the  merchants  of 
London  appeared  by  petition  before  the  houfe  of 
lords.  The  lords  entered  into  their  reafons,  and 
began  to  make  amendments  on  the  bill  fent  up  by 
the  commons.  This  attempt  was  highly  refented 
by  the  lower  houfe,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
right,  which  they  pretended  to  pofiefs  alone,  of 
granting  money  to  the  crown.  Many  remonftrances 
paffed  between  the  two  houfes  ;  and  by  their  alter- 
cations  the  king  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  par- 
'  ^^"  '  liament;  and  he  thereby  loit  the  money  which  was 
intended  him.  This  is  the  lafl  time  that  the  peers 
have  revived  any  pretenfions  of  that  nature.  Ever 
fmce,  the  privilege  of  the  commons,  in  all  other 
places,  except  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  has  paffed  for 
uncontro  verted. 

TiiERi:  was  a  private  affair,  which,  during  this 
feffionj  dilgufted  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  required 
fome  pains  to  accommodate  it.  The  ufual  method 
of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  court  in  the  money  bills 
was,  if  they  failed  in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  fupply,  to  levy  the  money  upon  fuch  funds 
as  they  expected  would  be  unacceptable,  or  would 

fingulav  proof  of  the  ftrajige  power  of  faclion,  that  any  malignity 
fhould  purliie  the  memory  of  a  nobleman,  the  tenor  of  whole  Hie  was 
fo  unexceptionable,  and  Avho  by  reftoring  the  ancient  and  legal  and 
free  government  to  three  kingdoms,  plunged  in  the  molt  deftru^'^ive 
anarchy,  mayfofelybefaid  tobethelubjedt  inthefeiflands,  who,fince 
the  beginning  of  time,  rendered  the  m.oft  durable  and  moft  effential 
fervice?  to  his  native  country.  The  means  aifo,  by  which  he  atchiev- 
ed  his  great  undertakings,  were  almoft  entirely  unexceptionable.  His 
temporary  diffimulation,  being  abfolutely  neceffary,  could  fcarcely 
be  blameable.  Ke  had  received  no  truft  from  that  mongrel,  preter>d- 
edjUfurping  parliament  whom  he  dethroned;  therefore  could  betray 
tione  :  He  even  refufed  to  can-y  his  diffimulation  fo  far  as  to  take  the 
oath  of  abiuration  agninil  the  king.  I  confefs,  hov/ever,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  has  fliown  me,  from  the  Clarendon  papers,  an  ori- 
ginal letter  oi  his  to  fir  Arthur  Hazzlerig,  containing  very  earneft, 
and  certainly  falfe  protestations,  of  his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fo  v/orthy  a  man,  and  of  fuch  plain  man- 
ners, fhould  cvjr  have  found  it  necelTary  to  carry  his  diilimulation 
to  fuch  a  height.    His  family  ended  with  his  ion, 

7  prove 
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prove  deficient.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  an  impofi-  c  H  A  f» 
tion  upon  playhoufes :  The  courtiers  objeded,  that  ^^^!^ 
the  players  were  the  king's  fervants,  and  a  part  of  i^-i. 
his  pleafure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentleman  of 
the  country  party,  afked,  ''  whether  the  king's 
*'  pleafure  lay  among  the  male  or  the  female 
"  players  ?"  This  rtroke  of  fatire  was  aimed  at 
Charles,  who,  befides  his  midrefies  of  higher  quality, 
entertained  at  that  time  two  adreffes,  Davis  and 
Nell  Gwin.  The  king  received  not  the  raillery 
with  the  good  humour  which  might  have  been 
expected.  It  was  faid,  that  this  being  the  firll  time 
that  refpetl  to  majefly  had  been  publicly  violated,  it 
was  necelTary,  by  fome  fevere  chaflifement,  to  make 
Coventry  an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to 
tread  in  his  footfteps.  Sands,  Obrian,  and  fome 
other  officers  of  the  guards,  were  ordered  to  way-lay 
him,  and  to  fet  a  mark  upon  him.  He  defended 
himfelf  with  bravery,  and  after  wounding  feveral  of 
the  alfailants,  v/as  difarmed  with  fome  difficulty. 
They  cut  his  nofe  to  the  bone,  in  order,  as  they 
faid,  to  teach  him  what  refpe£t  he  owed  to  the 
king.  The  commons  were  inflamed  by  this  in- 
dignity offered  to  one  of  their  members,  on  account 
of  words  fpoken  in  the  houfe.  They  paifed  a  law,  Coventry 
which  made  it  capital  to  maim  any  perfon  ;  and  ^^' 
they  enaded,  that  thofe  criminals,  who  had  affaulted 
.Coventry,  fliould  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon 
from  the  crown. 

Thei^e  was  another  private  affair  tranfafted  about 
this  time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  expofed 
to  the  imputation  of  a  capricious  lenity,  as  he  was 
here  blamed  for  unneceffary  feverity.  Blood,  a  dif- 
banded  officer  of  the  protedor's,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  confplracy  for  raifmg  an  infurredion  hi  Ire- 
land ;  and  on  account  of  this  crime  he  himfelf  had 
been  attainted,  and  fome  of  his  accomplices  capitally 
punilhed.  The  daring  villain  meditated  revenge  flood's 
wpon  Oi'inond,  the  lord  Heutenant.  Having  by  ar-  crimes. 
Hh  z  tifice 
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CHAP,  tifice  drawn  ofF  the  duke's  foo.tmen,  he  attacked  his 
^^y-  coach  in  the  night-time,  as  it  drove  along  St.James's- 
J671.  llreet  in  London;  and  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his 
perfon.  He  might  here  have  finifhed  the  crime, 
had  he  not  meditated  refinements  in  his  vengeance  : 
He  was  refolved  to  hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  bound  him,  and  mounted  him  on 
horfeback  behind  one  of  his  companions.  They 
were  advanced  a  gond  way  into  the  fields  ;  when  the 
'  duke,  making  efforts  for  his  liberty,  threw  himfelf 
to  the  ground,  and  brought  down  Vv'ith  him  the 
aifaffin  to  whom  he  was  faflened.  They  were 
ftruggling  together  in  the  mire,  when  Ormond's 
fervants,  whom  the  alarm  had  reached,  came  and 
faved  him.  Blood  and  his  companions,  firing  their 
piftols  in  a  hurry  at  the  duke,  rode  off,  and  faved 
themfelves  by  means  of  the  darknefs. 

Buckingham  was  at  firfh,  with  fome  appearances 
of  reafonjfufpefted  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt. 
His  profligate  charader,  and  his  enmity  againfl  Or- 
mond,  expofed  him  to  that  imputation.  OiTory  foon 
after  came  to  court ;  and  feeing  Buckinghsm  ftand 
by  the  king,  his  colour  rofe,  and  he  could  not  forbear 
expreifing  himfelf  to  this  purpofe  :  "  My  lord,  I 
*^'  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late 
*^  attempt  upon  my  father  :  But  I  give  you  warn- 
''  ing  ;  if  by  any  means  become  to  a  violent  end, 
"  I  Ihall  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  author:  I  fliall 
^^  confider  you  as  the  aflaffm :  I  fliall  treat  you  as 
*^'  fuch  ;  and  wherever  I  meet  you,  I  fhall  piflol 
"  you,  though  you  flood  behind  the  king's  chair  ; 
"  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majefly's  prefence,  that 
"  you  may  be  fure  I  fliall  not  fail  of  performance'." 
If  there  was  here  any  indecorum,  it  was  eafily  ex- 
€ufed  in  a  generous  youth,  when  his  father's  life  was 
expofed  to  danger. 

5  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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;  A  LITTLE  after.  Blood  formed  a  defign  of  carrying  chap- 
■off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  Tower;  a  defign      i^xv. 
to  which  he  was  prorapted,  as  well  by  the  farprifing  ^"TiT"^ 
boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  as  by  the  views  of  profit. 
He   was   near    fucceeding.      He   had   bound   and 
wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  je>vel-ofFice, 
and  had  gotten  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  prey;  but 
was  overtaken  and   feized,  with   fome  of  his  aifo- 
ciates.     One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond;  and  Blood 
was   immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ring-leader. 
When  queliioned, he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprife^ 
but  refufed  to  tdl  his  accomplices^     ^'  The  fear  of 
"■  death,"  he  faid,"  fliould  never  engage  him,  ei- 
"  ther  to  deny  a  guilt,  or  betray  a  friend."     All 
thefe   extraordinary   circumftances  made  him    the 
general  fubjeft  of  converfation ;  and  the  king  was 
moved,  by  an  idle  curiofity,  to  fee  and  fpeak  with 
a  perfon  fo  noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes* 
Blood  might  now  efteeni  hirafelf  fecure  of  pardon  5 
and  he  wanted  not  addrefs  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity.    He  told  Charles,  that  he  had  been  engaged, 
with  others,  in  a  defign  to  kill  him  with  a  carabine 
above  Batterfea,  where  his  majefly  often  went  to 
bathe  :  That  the  caufc  of  this  rcfolution   was  the 
feverity  exercifed  over  the  confciences  of  the  godly, 
in  reftraining  the  liberty   of  their  religious  aifem- 
fclies :  That  when  he  had  taken  his  (land  among  the 
feeds,  full  of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his 
heart  checked  with  an  awe  of  majefly;  and  he  not 
only  relented  himfelf,  but  diverted  his  aifociates  from 
dieir  purpofe:  That  he  liad  long  ago  brought  him- 
felf  to  an  entire  indifference  about  life,  which  he 
now  gave  for  lofl ;  yet  could  he  not  forbear  warning 
the  king  of  the  danger  which  might  attend  his  exe- 
cution :   That  his  aifociates   had  bound  themfelves 
by  the  flridlefl  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of 
the  confederacy  :  And  that  no  precaution  or  power 
could  fecure  any  one  from  the  effects  of  their   def- 
perate  refolutions. 

H  h  4  Whether. 
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CHAP.  Whether  thefe  confiderations  excited  fear-or 
^^J;;^Ji^_i  admiration  in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  re- 
'  jgyj.  folution  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  point  of  decency  firil  to  obtain  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  confent,  Arlington  came  to 
Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  defn-ed  that  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  reafoiis  which 
he  was  commanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  re- 
piled,  that  his  ma-efty's  commands  were  the  only 
reafon  that  could  be  given  ;  and  being  fufticient, 
he  might  therefore  fpare  the  reft.  Charles  car- 
ried his  kindneis  to  Blood  fiill  farther :  He 
granted  him  an  eilate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  in  Ireland ;  he  encouraged  his  attendance 
about  his  perfon ;  he  fliowed  him  great  counte- 
nance, and  many  applied  to  him  for  promoting 
their  pretenfions  at  court.  And  whiie  old  Edwards, 
who  had  bravely  ventured  his  life,  and  had  been 
wounded,  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was 
forgotten  and  negleded,  this  man,  who  deferved 
only  to  be  flared  at,  and  detefled  as  a  monfler, 
became  a  kind  of  favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often 
ss  bad  an  influence  as  mifcarriages,  in  which  the 
public  is  more  immediately  concerned.  Another 
incident  happened  this  year,  which  infufed  a  general 
difplealure,  and  ftili  greater  apprehenfions,  into  all 
men.  The  dutchefs  of  York  died  ;  and  in  her  lafl 
ficknefsj  flie  made  open  profefiion  of  the  Romifli 
religion,  and  finifiied  her  life  in  that  communion. 
This  put  an  end  to  that  thin  difguife  which  the  duke 
had  hitherto  worn  ;  and  he  now  openly  declared  his 
Duke  converfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Unaccountable 
hfmft'u^  terrors  of  popery,  ever  fince  the  accefTion  of  the 
catholic,  houfe  of  Stuart,  had  prevailed  throughout  the  nation; 
but  thefe  had  formerly  been  found  fo  groundlefs, 
and  had  been  employed  to  fo  many  bad  purpofes, 
that  furmifes  of  this  nature  were  likely  to  meet  with 
thelefs  credit  among  all  men  of  fenfe ;  and  nothing  but 
the  duke's  imprudent  bigotry  could  have  convinced 

the 
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the  whole  nation  of  his  change  of  religion.  Popery,  C  H  a  P. 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  hideous  fpeftre,  was      ^■^'^• 
now  become  a  real  ground  of  terror  ;  being  openly      u^f^ 
and  zealoufly  embraced  by  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a 
prince  of  induftry  and  enterprife;  while  the  king 
himfelf  was  not  entirely  free  from  like  fufpicions. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  new  alliance  with  France 
infpired  the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open 
profeffion  of  his  religion,  and  rendered  him  more 
carelefs  of  the  afI'e£lions  and  efteem  of  the  Englifli. 
This  alliance  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
Tempie  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  ambaifador  to 
the  States  ;  and  Downing,  whom  the  Dutch  re- 
garded as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic,  was 
fent  over  in  his  ftead.  A  ground  of  quarrel  was 
fought  by  means  of  a  yacht,  difpatched  for  lady 
Temple.  The  captain  failed  through  the  Dutch 
fleet,  which  lay  on  their  own  coafts ;  and  he  had 
orders  to  make  them  itrike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to 
perfevere  till  they  fliould  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch 
admiral,  Van  Ghent,  furprifed  at  this  bravado,  came 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  expreifed  his  willingnefs  to 
pay  refpedl  to  the  Britifh  flag,  according  to  former 
practice  :  But  that  a  fleet,  on  their  own  coafts,  fliould 
fLrike  to  a  fmgle  veflel,  and  that  not  a  fliip  of  war, 
was,  he  faid,  fuch  an  innovation,  that  he  duril  not, 
without  exprefs  orders,  agree  to  it.  The  captain, 
.thinking  it  dangerous,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  renew 
firing  in  the  midd  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  continued  his 
courfe ;  and,  for  that  negled  of  orders,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower. 

This  incident,  however,  furniflied  Downing  with 
a  new  article  to  increafe  thofe  vain  pretences,  on 
which  it  was  purpofed  to  ground  the  intended  rup- 
ture. The  Englifli  court  delayed  feveral  months 
before  they  complained;  left,  if  they  had  demanded 
fatisfadion  more  early,  the  Dutch  might  have  had 
time  to  grant  it.  Even  when  Downing  delivered 
bis  memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his  inftr unions  not 

to 
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C  H  A  P.  to  accept  of  any  fatisfaction  after  a  certain  number 
LXV.      q£  j^ys  .  a  very  imperious  manner  of  negotiating, 
''■^T^'P*^  and  impracticable  in  Holland,  where  the  forms  of 
the  republic  render  delays  abfolutely  unavoidable. 
An  anfwer,  however,  though  refufed  by  Downing, 
was  fent  over  to  London  ;  v/Ith  an  ambaflfador  ex- 
traordinary, who  had  orders  to  ufe  every  expedient 
that  might  give  fatisfadion  to  the  court  of  England. 
That  court  repHed,  that  the  anfwer  of  the  Holland- 
ers was  ambiguous  and  obfcure  ;  but  they  would  not 
fpecify  the  articles  or  expreffions  which  were  liable 
to  that  objedion.     The  Dutch  ambafiador  defired 
the  Englifli  miniftry  to  draw  the  anfwer,  in  what 
terms  they  pleafed,  and  he  engaged  tofignit.   The 
Englidi  miniftry  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  draw  papers  for  the  Dutch.     The  ambaifa- 
dor  brought  them  the  draught  of  an  article,  and  afk- 
ed  them  whether  it  were  fatisfadory  :    The  Englifh 
anfwered  that,  when  he  had  figned  and  delivered  it, 
they  would  tell  him  their  mind  concerning  it.     The 
Dutchman  refolved  to  fign  it  at  a  venture  ;    and  on 
his  demanding  a  ne^^  audience,  an  hour  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  :  But  when  he  attended,  the 
Englifli  refufed  to  enter  upon  bufmefs,  and  told  him, 
that  the  feafon  for  negotiating  was  now  paft  '^. 
2673.         Long  and  frequent  prorogations  were  made  of 
the  parliament;  left  the  houfes  fhould  declare  theni- 
felves  with  vigour  againft  counfels,  fo  oppofite  to 
the  inclination  as  well  as    interefts   of  the  public. 
Could  we  fuppofe  that  Charles,  in  his  alliance  againft 
Holland,  really  meant  the  good  of  his  people,  that 
meafure  muft  pafs  for  an  extraordinary,  nay,  a  ro- 
mantic ftrain  of  patriotifm,  which  could  lead  him, 
in  fpite  of  all  difficulties,  and  even  in  fpite  of  them- 

k  Engb.nd's  Appeal,  p.  22.  Tliis  year,  on  the  isth  of  November, 
died,  in  his  retreat,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  lord 
Fairfax,  who  performed  many  gre;it  adions,  wit''out  beingnmcmo- 
rable  perfonage,and  allowed  himicU  to  be  carried  into  many  criminal 
cr.terprifes,  with  the  belt  and  mofl  upright  intentions.  His  daui^hter 
aiid  heir  was  married  to  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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felves,  to  feek  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    But  every  chap. 
fl:ep,  which  he  took  in  this  affair,  became  a  proof,     ixv. 
to  all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  prefent  war  was  '^^'T*^ 
intended  againft  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  own. 
fubjeds,  even  more  than  againil  the  Dutch  them- 
felves.     He  now  aded  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were 
already  an  abfolute  monarch,  and  was  never  more  to 
lie  under  the  control  of  national  affemblies. 

The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they 
freed  the  king  from  the  importunate  rem-onftrances 
of  that  affem.bly,  were,  however,  attended  with: this 
inconvenience,  that  no  money  could  be  procured  to 
carry  on  the  military  preparations  againft  Holland. 
Under  pretence  of  m.aintaining  the  triple  league, 
which  at  that  very  time  he  had  firmly  refolved  to 
break,  Charles  had  obtained  a  large  fupply  from  the 
commons;  but  this  money  was  foon  exhaufted  by  . 
debts  and  expences.  France  had  ftipulated  to  pay 
two  hundred  thoufand pounds  a-year  during  the  war; 
but  that  fupply  was  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the 
immenfe  charge  of  the  Englilh  navy.  It  feemed  as 
yet  premature  to  venture  on  levying  money,  without 
confent  of  parhament ;  fmce  the  power  of  taxing 
themfelves  v/as  the  privilege,  of  which  the  EngUfli 
were,  with  reafon,  particularly  jealous.  Some  other 
refource  muft  be  fallen  on.  The  king  had  declared, 
that  the  ftaff  of  treafurer  was  ready  for  any  one  that 
.could  find  an  expedient  for  fupplying  the  prefent 
necefTities.  Shaftefbury  dropped  a  hint  to  CHfFord, 
which  the  latter  immediately  feized,  and  carried  to 
the  king,  who  granted  him  the  promifed  rew^ard,  to- 
gether with  a  peerage.  This  expedient  was  the 
Ihutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  retaining  of 
all  the  payments  which  Ihould  be  made  unto  it. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  2d  Jan. 
money  to  the  Exchequer,    and  to  advance  it  upon  Exchequer 
fecurity  of  the  funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
reimburf^d,  when  the  money  was  levied  on  the 

public. 
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CHAP,  public.     The  bankers,   by  this  traffic,    got  eight, 
Lxv.     fometimes  ten,  per  cent,  for  fums  which  either  had 

'"']7^^"^~^  been  configned  to  them  without  interefl,  or  which 
they  had  borrowed  at  fix  per  cent.  :  Profits,  which 
they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egregious  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith.    The  meafure  was  fo  fuddenly  taken,  that 
^  ,  none  had  warning  of  the  danger.    A  general  confu- 

lion  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  ruin  of 
many.  The  bankers  flopped  payment  ;  the  mer- 
chants could  anfwer  no  bills ;  diflrufl  took  place 
every  where,  with  a  ftagnation  of  commerce,  by 
which  the  public  was  univerfally  affected.  And 
men,  full  of  difmai  apprehenfionsj  afked  each  other, 
what  mufl  be  the  fcope  of  thofe  myflerious  counfels, 
whence  the  parliament  and  all  men  of  honour  were 
excluded,  and  which  commenced  by  the  forfeiture  of 
public  credit,  and  an  open  violation  of  the  mofl  fo- 
lemn  engagements,  both  foreign  and  domeflic. 

Dcclara.         ANOTHER  mcafurc  of  the  court   contains  fome- 

tion  ot  in..  i-T^jnpr  laudable,  when  confidered  in  itfelf ;  but  if  we 
reflecL  on  the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well 
as  the  time  when  it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnifh  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  coun- 
fels purfued  at  prefent  by  the  king  and  his  miniflry. 
Charles  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  fupreme  power 
in  ecclefiaftical  matters  ;  a  power,  he  faid,  which 
was  not  only  inherent  in  him,   but  which  had  been 

^rch  IS.  recognized  by  feveral  ads  of  parliament.  By  virtue, 
of  this  authority,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  ;  fufpend- 
ing  the  penal  laws  enaded  againft  all  non-conformifts 
or  recufants  whatfoever  ;  and  granting  to  the  pro- 
teflant  dilfenters  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
to  the  catholics  the  exercife  of  it  in  private  houfes. 
,  A  fruitlefs  experiment  of  this  kind,  oppofed  by  the 
parliament,  and  retraded  by  the  king,  had  already 
been  made  a  few  years  after  the  refloration  ;  but 
Charles  expeded,  that  the  parliament,  whenever  it 
fhould  meet,  would  now  be  tamed  to  greater  fub- 
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miflion,  and  would  no  longer  dare  to  control  his  c  H  A  p. 
meafures.     Meanwhile,  the  diflenters,  the  moft  in-   ^^TTtT^ 
veterate  enemies  of  the  court,  were  mollified  by  thefe 
indulgent  maxims :  And  the  catholics,  under  their 
ihelter,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the  laws  had  hi- 
therto allowed  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  a6l  of  navigation  was  fuf- 
pended  by  royal  will  and  pleafure :  A  meafure, 
which,  though  a  ftretch  of  prerogative,  feemed  ufe- 
ful  to  commerce,  while  all  the  feamen  were  employ- 
ed on  board  the  royal  navy.  A  like  fufpenfion  had 
been  granted,  during  the  firfl  Dutch  war,  and  was 
not  much  remarked ;  becaufe  men  had,  at  that 
time,  entertained  lefs  jealoufy  of  the  crown.  A 
proclamation  was  alfo  iffued,  containing  rigorous 
claufes  in  favour  of  prelling:  Another  full  of  me- 
naces again  ft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  fpeak  unduti- 
fully  of  his  majefty's  meafures,  and  even   againft  ■* 

thofe  who  heard  fuch  difcourfe,  unlefs  they  informed 
in  due  time  againft  the  offenders :  Another  againft 
importing  or  vending  any  fort  of  painted  earthen, 
ware,  "  except  thofe  of  China,  upon  pain  of  being 
**  grievouily  fined,  andfuffering  the  utmoft  punifh- 
"  ment,  which  might  be  lawfully  inflifted  upon  con- 
"  temners  of  his  majefty's  royal  authority."  An. 
army  had  been  levied  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  dif- 
cipline  could  not  be  enforced  without  the  exercife  of 
martial  law,  which  was  therefore  eftabliflied  by  order 
of  council,  though  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right.' 
All  thefe  afts  of  power,  how  little  important  foever 
in  themfelves,  favoured  ftrongly  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  were  no- wife  fuitable  to  that  legal  admi- 
.  niftration,  which  the  parliament,  after  fuch  violent 
convulfions  and  civil  wars,  had  hoped  to  have  efta- 
bliflied in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord-keeper 
.refufed  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  the  declaration  for 
fufpending  the  penal  laws  ;  and  was  for  that  reafon, 
though  under  other  pretences,  removed  from  his 
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office.  Shaftefbury  was  made  chancellor  in  his  place  ; 
and  thus  another  member  of  the  Cabal  received  the 
reward  of  his  counfels. 

Foreign  tranfadions  kept  pace  with   thefe  do- 
meflic  occurrences.     An  attempt,  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war,   was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet  by  fir  Robert  Holmes.     This  fleet  confifted  of 
feventy  fail,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
hopes  of  feizing  fo  rich  a  prey  had  been   a  great 
motive  for  engaging  Charles  in  the  prefent  war,  and 
he  had  confidered  that  capture  as   a  principal  re- 
fource     for     fupporting     his     military   enterprifes. 
Holmes   with  nine  frigates   and  three  yachts,  had 
orders    to   go   on  this  command ;    and  he  pafled 
Sprague  in  the  channel,  who  was  returning  with  a 
fquadron    from    a    cruize    in  the    Mediterranean. 
Sprague  informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Hollanders ;  and  had  not  Holmes,  from  a  defire 
of  engrofling  the  honour  and  profit  of  the   enter- 
prife,  kept  the  fecret  of  his  orders,  the  conjunction 
of  thefe  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccefs  infal- 
lible.    When  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he 
put  on  an  amicable  appearance,  and  invited  the  ad-^ 
miral  Van  Nefs,  who  commanded  the  convoy,  to 
come  on  board  of  him  :   One  of  his  captains  gave  a 
like  infidious  invitation  to  the  rear-admiral.     But 
thefe  officers  were  on  their  guard.     They   had  re- 
ceived an  intimation  of  the  hoftile  intentions  of  the 
Englifh,  and  had  already  put  all  the  fhips  of  war 
and  merchant-men  in  an  ©xcellent   poflure  of  de- 
fence.    Three  times  were  they  valiantly  aflailed  by 
the  EngHfh  ;  and  as  often  did  they  valiantly  defend 
themfelves.     In  the  third  attack  one  of  the   Dutch 
fhips  of  war  was  taken;  and  three  or  four  of  their 
mofc  inconfiderable  merchant-men  fell  into  the  ene- 
mies hands.       The    red,    fighting  with  flcill  and 
courage,  continued  their  courfe  ;  and,  favoured  by 
a  mift,  got  fafe  into  their  own  harbours.     This  at- 
tempt is  denominated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the 
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Dutch  writers,    and  even  by  many  of  the  Engliih.  chap. 
It  merits  at  lead  the  appellation  of  irregular  ;    and,      ^XV. 
as  it  had  been  attended  with  bad  fuccefs,  it  brought  '"isJ^T*"^ 
double   fiiame  upon  the  contrivers.     The  Englifh 
miniilry  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  theadion,  by 
pretendingthat  itwas  a  cafual  rencounter,  arifmg  from 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Dutch,  in  refufmg  the  honours 
of  the   flag  :    But  the  contrary  was  fo  well  known, 
that  even  Holmes  himfelf  had  not  the  aflurance  to 
perfifh  in  this  affeveration. 

Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithftanding  all 
the  menaces  and  preparations  of  the  Engliflr,  never 
believed  them  thoroughly  in  earneft ;   and  had  al- 
ways expected  that  the  affair  would  terminate,  either 
in   fome  demands  of  money,    or  in  fome  propofals 
for  the  advancement  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     The 
French  themfelves  had  never  much  reckoned  on  af- 
liftance  from  England  ;    and  fcarcely  could  believe 
that  their  ambitious    projefts  would,    contrary   to 
every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded  by 
that  power  which  was  mod  interefted,  and  mofl  able 
to  oppofe  them.     But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced 
to  retreat.     He  immediately  iffued  a  declaration  of  March  17. 
war  againft  the  Dutch ;    and  furely  reafons  more  ^Sed  ^" 
falfe  and  frivolous  never  were  employed  to  juftify  a  withHo!- 
flagrant  violation  of  treaty.     Some  complaints  are  ^^^^' 
there  made  of  injuries  done  to  the  Eafl-lndia  com- 
pany,   which    yet   that  company  difavowed :    The 
detention  of  fome  Englifli  in  Surinam  is  mentioned  ; 
though  it  appears  that  thefe  perfons  had  voluntarily 
remained  there :  The  refufal  of  a  Dutch   fleet,  on 
their  own  coafls,  to  ftrike  to  an  Englifh  yacht,  is 
much   aggravated  :    And  to  piece  up  all  thefe  pre- 
tenfions,  fome  abufive  pictures  are  mentioned,  and 
reprefented  as   a   ground   of  quarrel.     The  Dutch 
were  long  at  a  lofs  what  to  make  of  this  article  ;  till 
it  was  difcovered,    that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  de- 
Wit,  brother  to  the  penfionary,  painted  by  order  of 
.•ycrcain  magiflrates   of  Dort,    and  hung   up  in  a 
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^  LJiV  ^  c^3.mber  of  the  town  houfe,  had  given  occafion  to 
c,«>r-l.  the  complaint.  In  the  perfpeftive  of  this  portrait, 
X672.  the  painter  had  drawn  fome  fliips  on  fire  in  a  har- 
bour. This  was  conftnied  to  be  Chatham,  where 
de  Wit  had  really'diflinguiilied  himfeif,  and  had 
acquired  honour  ;  but  little  did  he  imagine,  that, 
■while  the  infult  itfelf,  committed  in  open  war,  had 
fo  long  been  forgiven,  the  picture  of  it  ihould  draw 
fuch  fevere  vengeance  upon  his  country.  The  con- 
clufion  of  this  manifefto,  where  the  king  ftill  pro- 
feffed  his  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  triple  alliance; 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  it. 

Lewis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dignity, 
if  undifguifed  violence  and  injuftice  could  merit  that 
appellation.  He  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it  did  not 
confift  with  his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  Thar 
monarch's  preparations  were  in  great  forward nefs  ; 
and  his  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  moil  pro- 
mifmg  views  of  fuccefs.  Sweden  was  detached  from 
the  triple  league :  The  bifliop  of  Munfter  was  en- 
gaged by  the  payment  of  fubfidies  to  take  part  with 
France  :  The  elector  of  Cologne  had  entered  into 
the  fame  alliance ;  and  having  configned  Bonne, 
and  other  towns  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  magazines 
were  there  erefted  ;  and  it  was  from  that  quarter 
that  France  purpofed  to  invade  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  ilanding  force  of  that  kingdom 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  ; 
and  with  more  than  half  of  this  great  army  was  the 
.French  king  now  approaching  to  the  Dutch  fron- 
tiers. The  order,  ceconomy,  and  induftry  of  Col- 
bert, equally  fubfervient  to  the  ambition  of  the 
prince,  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  furniflied  un- 
exhaufted  treafures  :  Thefe  employed  by  the  unre- 
lenting vigilance  of  Louvois,  fupplied  every  mili- 
tary preparation,  and  facilitated  all  the  enterprifes  of 
the  army  :  Condc,  Turenne,  feconded  by  Luxem- 
bourg, Crequi,  and  the  molt  renowned  generals  of 
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tlie  age,  conduced  this  army,  and  by  their  con-  c  raP. 
dud;  and   reputation   infpired   courage  into    every  ,^^^^^^Z^ 
one.      The   monarch   himfeif,   furrounded   with   a     ,674.    ' 
Brave  nobility,  animated  his  troops  by  the  profpecl 
of  reward,  or,  what  was  more  valued,  by  the  hopes 
of  his  approbation.     The  fatigues  of  war  gave  no 
interruption  to  gaiety  :    Its  dangers  furnifhed  matter 
for  glory  :   And  in  no  enterprile  did  the  genius  of 
that  gallant  and  polite  people  ever  break  out  with 
more  diftinguifhed  luftre. 

Tfiough  de  Wit's  intelligence  in -foreign  courts 
was  not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domeflic  admi- 
tiiflrationj  he  had,  long  before,  received  many  fur-- 
mifes  of  this  fatal  confederacy  ;  but  he  prepared  not 
for  deferice,  f5  early,  of  with  fuch  induflry,  as  the 
danger  riequired.  A  union  of  England  with  France 
was  evidently,  he  faw,  deftruftive  to  the  interefts  of 
the  former  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  overlooking 
or  ignorant  of  the  humours  and  fecret  views  of 
Charles,  he  concluded  it  impoffible,  that  fuch  per- 
nicious projects  could  ever  really  be  carried  into 
execution;  Secure  in  this  fallacious  reafoning,  he 
allowed  the  republic  to  remain  too  long  in  that  de- 
fencelefs  fituation,  into  which  many  concurring  acci- 
dents had  confpired  to  throw  her. 

By  a  continued  and  fuccefsful  application  to  com-  Weaknefs 
ttierce,  the  people  were  become  ufivarlike,  and 
confided  entirely  for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary 
army,  which  they  maintained.  After  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  the  States,  trufling  to  their  peace  with 
Spain,  and  their  alliance  with  France,  had  broken  a 
great  part  of  this  army,  and  did  not  fupport  with 
fufficient  vigilance  the  difcipline  of  the  troops  which 
reijiained.  When  the  ariftocratic  party  prevailed, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  difmifs  many  of  the  old 
experienced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  houfe 
t)f  Orange  ;  and  their  place  was  fuppiied  by  raw 
youths,   the  fons  or  kinfmen  of  burgomafters,  by 
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CHAP,  whofe  intereft  the  party  was  fupported.  Thefc  ne\f 
^^ZLj  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of  their  friends  and 
5  6^2,  family,  neglecled  their  military  duty  ;  and  fome  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  were  even  allowed  to  ferve  by  de- 
puties, to  whom  they  affigned  a  fmall  part  of  their 
pay.  During  the'v/ar  with  England,  all  the  forces 
of  that  nation  had  been  difbanded  :  Lewis's  invafion 
of  Flanders,  followed  by  the  triple  league,  occaficn- 
ed  the  difmiffion  of  the  French  regiments  :  And  the 
place  of  thefe  troops,  which  had  ever  had  a  chief 
ihare  in  the  honour  and  fortune  of  all  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  had  not  been  fupplied  by  any 
iiew  levies. 

De  Wit,  fenfible  of  this  dangerous  fituation,  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quar-  . 
ters,  exerted  himfelf  to  fupply  thofe  defe£ls,  ta  which 
it  was  not  eafy  of  a  fudden  to   provide  a  fuitable 
remedy.      But    every    propofal,    which    he    could 
make,     met    witli    oppofition    from    the    Orange 
party,    now  become    extremely  formidable.      The 
long  and  uncontrolled  adminiilration  of  this  ftatef- 
man   had  begotten   envy :    The   prefent   incidents 
roufed  up  his  enemies  and  opponents,  who  afcribcd 
to  his  mifeonducl  alone  the  bad  fituation  of  the  re-  - 
public :   And,  above  all,  the  popular  alfeftion  to  the 
young  prince,  which  had  fo  long  been  held  in  vio- 
lent conftraint,  and  had  thence  acquired  new  accef- 
fion  of  force,  began  to  difpiay  itfeif,  and  to  threaten 
the   comrrionwealth   with   fome    great   convulfion. 
William  IIL  prince  of  Orange,  was  in  the  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  gave  ftrong  indications 
of  thofe  great  qualities,  by  which  his  life  was  after- 
wards fo  much  diftinguilhed.     De  Wit  himfelf,  by 
giving  him  an  excellent  education,  and  inftrufting 
him  in  all  the  principles  of  government  and  found 
policy,  had  generouily  contributed  to  make  his  rival^ 
formidable.      Dreading  the  precarious  fituation  of 
his  own  party,  he  was  always  refolved,  he  faid,  by 
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tonVeylng  to  the  priiice  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  to  chap. 
render  him  capable  of  fsrving,  hi.s  country,  if  any  ^'^^- 
■future  emergence  fnould  ever  throw  the  adminiflra-  ^q^^,  ' 
tion  into  his  hands.  The  condud:  of  VvTiiham  had 
hitherto  been  extremely  laudable.  Notv/ithftanding 
his  powerful  alliances  with  England  and  Branden- 
burgh,  he  had  exprelTed  his  refolutioii  of  depending  ' 
entirely  on  the  States  for  his  advancement ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  fuited  extremely  the 
genius  of  that  people.  Silent  and  thoughtful ;  giveii 
to  hear  and  to  inquire  ;  of  a  found  and  fteady  un- 
derftanding  ;  firm  in  what  he  once  refolved,  or  once 
denied ;  ftrongly  intent  on  bufinefs,  htile  on  plea- 
fure :  By  thefe  virtues  he  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  rrten.  And  the  people,  jfenfibie  that  they  owed 
their  liberty,  and  very  exifience,  to  his  family,  and 
remembering,  that  his  great  uncle,  Maurice,  had 
been  able,  even  in  more  early  youth,  to  defend 
them  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain,  were 
defirous  of  raifmg  this  prince  to  all  the  authority  of 
his  anceftors,  and  hoped,  from  his  valour  and  con- 
du(3:  alone,  to  receive  protection  againft  thofe  im- 
minent dangers  with  which  tliey  v/ere  at  prefent 
threatened^ 

While  thefe  two  po\YerfuI  faftions  flruggled  for 
fuperioricy,  every  fcheme  for  defence  was  oppofed, 
every  prcjeft  retarded.  What  was  determined  with 
difficulty,  was  executed  without  vigour.  Levies 
indeed  were  made,  and  the  army  completed  to 
feventy  thoufand  men ' :  The  prince  was  appointed 
both  general  and  admiral  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  his  hands. 
But  new  troops  could  not  of  a  fud Jen  acquire  dif- 
cipline  and  experience ;  And  the  partifans  of  the 
prince  were  flill  unfatished,  as  long  as  the  perpetual 
ediSt^  fo  it  was  called,  remained  in  force ;  by  which 
he  was  excluded  from  the  ftadtholderfhip,  and  from 
all  (hare  in  the  civil  adminiih-ation. 

*  Temple,  vol.  i.  p,  75. 
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G  HAP.      It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Wit's  part); 
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to  cultivate  naval  aiiairs  with  extreme  care,  and  ta 


give  the  fleet  a  preference  above  the  arm^^,  which 
they  reprefented  as  the  objeft  of  an  unreafonable 
partiality  in  the  princes  of  Orange.     The  two  vio- 
lent- wars,  which  had  of  late  been  waged  viith  Eng- 
land, had  exercifed  the  valour,  and  improved  the 
ikill  of  the  failors.     And,  above  all,  de  Ruyter,  the 
greatell  fea  commander  of  the  age,  was  clofeiy  con- 
iietited  with  the  Louveftein  party  ;    and  every  one 
was  difpofed,  v/ith  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey 
him.      The   equipment  of  the   fleet   was   therefore 
haftened  by  de  Wit  ;   in  hopes  that,  by  ftriking  at 
firil   a  fuccefsful   blow,    he   might   infpire   courage 
into  the  difmayed  States,  and  lupport  his  own  de- 
clining authority.      He  feems   to   have  been,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  incenfed  againft  the  EnglhTi ;  and 
he  refoived  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  con- 
du6l,    of  which,    he   thought,   he   himfelf  and   his 
country  had  fuch  reafon  to  complain.     By  the  offer 
of  a  ciofe  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  they  had  fe- 
duced  the  republic  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France ; 
but  no  fooner  had  fhe  embraced  thefe  meafures,  than 
they  formed  leagues  for  her  deflru6lion,  with  that 
very  power,  which  they  had  treacheroufly  engaged 
her   to   ofil:;d.      In   the   midil   of  full   peace,   nay 
during  an  intimate  union,  they  attacked  her  com- 
merce, her  only  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  moved 
by  fhameful   rapacity,  had  invaded  that  property, 
which,    from  a  reliance  on  their  faith,    they  had 
hoped  to  find  unprotected  and  defencelefs.      Con- 
trary to  their  own  manifeft  interefl:,  as  well  as  to 
their  honour,  they  ftill  retained  a  malignant  refent- 
ment  for   her  iliccefsful  conclufion   of  the  former 
war  ;   a  war  which  had,  at  firft,  fprung  from  their 
own    wanton    infolence    and    ambition.       To    re- 
prefs    fo   dangerous    an    enemy,    would,    dc  Wit 
imagined,     give    peculiar     pleafure,     and     contri- 
bute    to    the    future-  fecurity    of    his    country, 

whole 
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wh-ofe  profperity  was  fo  much  the  object  of  general  chat. 
envy.  ,  ■'^-^^•'• 

AcTUATF.D  by  like  motives  and  views,  de  Riiyter  ^1671. 
put  to  fea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  confiding  of  ninety- 
one  fliips  of  war  and  forty-four  lire-fhips.    Co^-nelius 
,de  Y\fit  wds  on  board,  as  deputy  from  the  btates. 
They  failed  in  queft  of  the  Englifh,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  had 
g.lready  joined  the  French  under  marefcha.l  d'Etrees. 
The  combined  fleets  lay  at  Soi'^bay  in  a  very  negh-  Battle  of 
gent  pofture;  and  Sandwich,  being  an  experienced  ^5j'',^^*;, 
oflicer,  had  given  the  duke  warning  oi  the  dang;er  ;  '' 

but  recelyedj  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as  intimated, 
that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  his 
apprehenfions.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  e^^rmy, 
every  one  ran  to  his  pofl  with  precipitation,  and 
many  fhips  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order 
to  be  in  readinefs.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van  ; 
and  though  determined  to  conquer  or  to  perifh,  he 
fo  tempered  his  courage  with  prudence,  that  the 
whole  fleet  was  yifibly  indebted  to  him  for  its  fafety. 
He  haflened  out  of  the  bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy 
for  de  Ruyter  with  his  fire-fhips  to  have  deftroyed 
the  combined  fleets,  which  were  crowded  together ; 
and  by  this  wife  meafure  he  gave  time  to  the  duke  of 
York,  who  conimanded  the  main  body,  and  to  ma- 
refchal  d'Etre'es,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to  difengag^ 
themfelves.  He  himfelf  meanwhile  ruflied  into  battle 
with  the  Hollanders  ;  and  by  preienting  himfelf  to 
every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  braveffc 
pf  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van  GhenL,  a  Dutch  ad- 
miral, and  beat  off  his  fliip  :  He  funk  another  fhip, 
which  ventured  to  lay  him  aboard  :  He  funk  three 
fire-fliips,  which  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him  : 
And  though  his  veffel  was  torn  in  pieces  with  fhot, 
and  of  a  thoufand  men  fhe  contained,  near  fix  hun- 
dred were  laid  dead  upon  the  deck,  he  continued  flill 
to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery  in  the  midll  of  the 
enemy.     But  another  iire-fliip,  more  fortunate  than 

I  i  3  the 
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CHAP,  the  preceding,  having  laid  hold  of  his  velTel,  her  de- 
^^^^^j  ftruction  was  now  inevitable.  Warned  by  fir  Ed- 
3672.  ward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refufed  to  make  his 
Sfiiidwicii  efcape,  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  a  flicker  from 
^^  ^^^'  that  ignominy,  which  a  rafn  expreffion  of  the  diike's, 
he  thought,  had  thrown  upon, himo 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich, 
de  Ruyter.  remained  not  inactive.     He  attacked  the 
duke  of  York,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for 
above  two  hours,  that  of  two  and  thirty  actions,  in 
which  that  admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared 
this   combat  to  be  the   mofl   obflinately  difputed. 
The  duke's  fliip  was  fo  fhattered,  that  he  was  ob- 
liped  to  leave  her,  and  remove  his  flag  to  another. 
His  fquadron  -was  overpov/ered  with  numbers ;  till 
fir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who  had  fucceeded  to  Sandwich's 
com^mand,  came  to  his   affiflance  ;    and   the  hght^ 
being   more   equally  balanced,   was   continued  till 
.    night,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  Englifli.     The  lofs  fullained  by  the 
fleets  of  the  tv/o  maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal, 
if  it  did  not  rather  fall  more  heavy  on  the  Engiifh. 
^  '      The  French  fuiiered  very  little,  becaufe  they  had. 
fcarcely  been  engaged  in  the  action ;   and  as  this 
backwardnefs  is  not  their  national  charafter,  it  was 
concluded  that  they  had  received  fecret  orders  to 
fpare  their  ibips,  while  the  Dutch  and  Engiifh  fliould 
weaken  each  other  by  their  mutual  animolity.     AI- 
mofl  all  the  other  atlions  during  the  prefent  war 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  m.ight  be  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to 
have  fought  v.'ith  fome  advantage  the  combined 
-  fleets  of  tv/o  fuch-powerful  nations  j  but  nothing  lefs 
than  a  complete  victory  could  ferve  the  purpofe  or 
de  Wit,  or  fave  his  country  from  thofe  calamities^, 
which  from  every  quarter  threatened  to  overv/hehn 
her.  He  had  expefted,  that  the  French  would 
•make  their  attack  on  the  fide  of  Maeftricht,  which! 
ivas  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a.  good  gar- 

rifon  I 
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rifon  ;  but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance  c  h  a  p. 
with  Cologne,  refolved  to  invade  the  enemy  on  that  ^^l^^L* 
frontier,  which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  de-     J672. 
fencelefs.     The  armies  of  that  elector,  and  thofe  of 
Munfter,  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the  States. 
The  Dutch  troops,  too  weak  to  defend  fo  extenfive 
a  frontier,  were  fcattered  into  fo  many  towns,  that 
no  ccnfiderable  body  remained  in  the  field ;  and  a 
ftrong  garrifon  was  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  for- 
trefs.     Lewis  pafled  the  Meufe  at  Vifet ;    and  lay-  j^th  May, 
ing  iiege  to  Orfoi,  a  town  of  the  elector  of  Branden-  Prosrefs 
burgh's,  but  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  Yixalh 
in  three  days.     He  divided  his  army,  and  invefled 
at  once  Burik,  Wefel,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg,  four 
places  regularly  fortified,  and  not  unprovided  with 
troops  :  In  a  few  days  all  thefe  places  were  furren- 
dered.     A  general  aftonifliment  had  feized  the  Hol- 
landers,  from   the  combination    of  fuch  powerful 
princes  againfl  the  republic  ;  and  no  where  was  re- 
fiftance  made,  fuitable  to  the  ancient  glory  or  pre- 
fent  greatnefs  of  the  ftate.     Governors  without  ex- 
perience commanded  troops  without  difcipline  -,  and 
defpair  had   univerfally  extlnguiHied  that  fenfe  of 
honour,    by   which   alone,   men,  in   fuch   danger- 
ous extremities,    can   be   animated  to   a   valorous 
defence. 

Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  2 J  Jiin% 
he-  prepared  to  pafs.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of 
the  Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drought  of  the 
feafon,  by  which  the  greateft  rivers  were  much  di- 
miniflied,  and  in  fome  places  rendered  fordable. 
The  French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  prcfence  of 
their  prince,  full  of  impetuous  courage  but  ranged 
in  exad:  order,  flung  themfelves  into  the  river  :  The 
infantry  paffed  in  boats :  A  few  regiments  of  Dutch 
appeared  on  the  other  fide,  who  were  unable  to 
^nake  refiftance.  And  thus  was  executed  without 
I  i  4  danger. 
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CHAP,  danger,  but  not  without  glory,  the  paflage  of  the 
^-^^J^  Rhine  ;    fo  much  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the 

"  5673.      flattery  of  the   French  courtiers,  and  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  by  the  more  durable  flattery  of  their 
,'  poets. 

Each  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  conquerors, 
and  Itruck  the  vanquiflied  with  difmay.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  thoygh  prudent  beyond  his  age, 
was  but  newly  advanced  to  the  command,  unac- 
quainted with  the  army,  unknown  to  them  ;  and  all 
men,  by  reafonof  the  violent  faftjoiis  which  prevailed, 
were  uncertain  of  the  authority  on  v/hich  they  mufl 
depend,  Jt  was  expected,  that  the  fort  of  Skink, 
famous  for  the  fieges  which  it  had  formerly  fuftain- 
ed,  would  make  fome  refiftance  ;  but  it  }'ielded  to 
Turenne  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  general  made 
bimfeif  mafter  of  Arnheim,  Knotzembourg,  and 
Nimeguen,  as  fopn  as  he  appeared  before  them. 
Doefbourg  at  the  fame  time  opened  its  gates  to 
JLewis :  Soon  after,  Harderwic,  Amevsfort,  Cam- 
'pen,  Rhenen,  Viane,  Kiberg,  Zwol,  Cuilemberg, 
Wageningaen,  Tochem,  Woerden,  fell  into  the 
enemies  handc.  Groli  and  Deventer  furrendered 
to  the  marefchal  Luxembourg,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Munfter.  And  every  hour  brought 
to  the  States  news  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
French,  and  of  the  cov/ardly  defence  of  their  own 
f^arrifcns- 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  filial!  and  dif- 
couraged  army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  where  he  expefted,  from  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  country,  fmce  all  human  art  and  courage 
failed,  to  be  able  to  make  fome  refiftauce.  The 
'  tov/n  and  province  of  Utrecht  fent  deputies,  and 
furrendered  themfelves  to  Lewis.  Naerden,  t^ 
place  within  three  leagues  of  Amflerdam,  wa.? 
ieized  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort,  and  had  he 
puilied  on  to  Muyden,  he  had  eafily  gotten  pof- 

feflioQ 
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felfion   of  It.      Fourteen   flragglers   of   his   army  chap, 
having   appeared   before  the   gates    of  that  town,  .        J^^ 
the    magiftrates   fent   them  the   keys  ;    but  a   fer-      1672.    ' 
vant  maid,   who  was  alone  in  thfe  caflle,    having 
raifed  the  drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  pol^ 
feifion  of  that  fortrefs.    The  magiftrates  afterwards, 
finding  the  party  fo  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and 
took  the  keys  from  them.     Muyden  is  fo  near  to 
Amfterdam,    that  its  cannon  may  infeft  the  Ihips 
which  enter  that  city. 

Lewis  with  a  fplendid  court  made  a  folemn  entry  ssth  June, 
into  Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  becaufe  every  where 
attended  with  fuccefs ;  though  more  owing  to  the 
cowardice  and  milcondud:  of  his  enemies,  than  to 
^is  own  valour  or  prudence.  Three  provinces 
were  already  in  his  hands,  Guelderland,  Overyflel, 
and  Utrecht ;  Groninghen  was  threatened  ;  Frieze- 
land  was  expofed  :  The  only  difficulty  lay  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand ;  and  the  monarch  deliberated 
concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  reducing  them. 
Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  difmantle  all 
the  tov^^ns  which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few ;  and 
fortifying  his  main  army  by  the  garrifons,  put  him- 
f^lf  in  a  condition  of  pufhing  his  conquefts.  Lou- 
vois,  hoping  that  the  other  provinces,  weak  and 
difmayed,  would  prove  an  eafy  prey,  advifed  him  to 
keep  pofleffion  of  places  which  might  afterwards 
ferve  to  retain  the  people  in  fubjeftion.  His  counfel 
was  followed  ;  though  it  was  found,  foon  after,  to 
have  been  the  moft  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  Conftema- 
inftead  of  coUefting  a  noble  indignation  againfl  the  *'°"  ^^  'he 
iiaughty   conqueror,    difcharged   their    rage   upon  ^"^'^'^' 
their  own  unhappy  minifter,  on  whofe  prudence  and 
integrity  every  one  formerly  bellowed  the  merited 
ipplavife  :   The  bad  condition  of  the  armies  was  laid 
to  his  charge:    The  ill  choice    of   governors  was 
afcribed  to  his  paftiahty  :  As  inftances  of  cowardice 

multi- 
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multiplied,  treachery  was  fufpe^led  ;  and  his-forraer 
connections  with  France  being  remembered,  the 
populace  believed,  that  he  and  his  partifans  had 
now  combined  to  betray  them  to  their  moft  mortal 
enemy.  The  prince  of  Orange,  notwithftanding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  looked  on  as  the 
only  faviour  of  the  ftate  ;  and  men  v/ere  violently 
driven  by  their  fears  into  his  party,  to  Vv^hich  they 
had  always  been  led  by  favour  and  inclination. 

Amsterdam alonefeemed  to  retain  fome  courage; 
and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  endea- 
voured to  infufe  fpirit  into  the  other  cities.  The 
magiftrates  obliged  the  burgeifes  to  keep  a  ftrid: 
watch  :  The  populace,  whom  want  of  employment 
might  engage  tq  mutiny,  were  m.aintained  by  regu- 
lar pay,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  public. 
Some  fliips,,  which  lay  ufelefs  in  the  harbour,  were 
refitted,  and  itationed  to  guard  the  city  :  And  the 
iluices  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country, 
¥/ithout  regard  to  the  dp.mage  fuflained,  was  laid 
under  water.  All  the  provinces  followed  the  example, 
and  fcrupled  not  in  this  extremity,  to  reftore  to  the 
fea  thofe  fertile  fields,  which  with  great  art  and 
expence  had  been  won  from  it. 

The  States  were  ailembled,  to  confider  whether 
any  means  were  left  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  lately 
iiouriiliing,  and  now  diftreired  commonwealth. 
Though  they  were  furrounded  with  waters,  which 
barred  all  accefs  to  the  enemy,  their  ^deliberations 
were  not  conducted  with  that  tranquillity,  which 
could  alone  fugged  meafures  proper  to  extricate 
them  from  their  prefent  difficulties.  The  nobles 
gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion,  \i- 
berty,  and  fovereignty,  could  be  faved,  every  thing 
elfe  fhould  without  fcruple  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
queror. Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.  Amflerdam  fmgly  declared  againft  all  treaty 
with  infolent  and  triumphant  enemies :  But  notwith- 
ftanding 
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Handing   that   oppofition,    ambafladors    were    dif-  chap. 
patched  to  implore  the  pity  of  the  two  combined     "^^lli 
monarchs.     It  was  refolved  to  facrifice  to   Lewis,      jg^^^  - 
Maeftricht,  and  all  the  frontier   towns  which  lay- 
without  the  bounds  of  the  feyen  provinces ;    and  to 
pay  him  a  large  fum  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  minifters  Louvois  and 
Pomponne,    concerning    the    meafures   which    he 
{hould  embrace  in  the  prefent  emergence  ;   and  for- 
tunately for  Europe,  he  ftill  preferred  the  violent 
counfels  of  the  former.  He  offered  to  evacuate  his 
conquefts,  on  condition  that  all  duties  lately  impofed 
on  the  commodities  of  France  fhould  be  taken  off: 
That   the  public  exercife  of  the  Romifh  religion 
Ihould  be  permitted  in  the  United  Provinces ;   the 
churches  lliared  with  the  catholics ;   and  their  priefls 
maintained  by  appointments  from  the  States :  That 
all  the  frontier  towns   of  the   republic  fhould   be 
yielded  to   him,   together  with  Nimeguen,  Skink, 
Knotzeinbourg,  and  that  part  of  Guelderland  which 
lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  as  likewife  the 
ifle  of  Bommel,  that  of  Voorn,  the  fortrefs  of  Sto 
Andrew,  thofe  ofLouveflein  and  Crevecoeur  :  That 
the  States  fliould  pay  him  the  fum  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  livres  for  the  charges   of  the  war  :    That 
they  fhould  every  year  fend  him  a  fblemn  embalfy, 
and  prefent  him  with   a  golden  medal,  as  an  ac= 
knowledgment  that  they  owed  to  him  the  preferva- 
tion  of  that  liberty,  which,  by  the  alliftance  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  they  had  formerly  acquired  :  And  that 
they  lliould  give  entire  fatisfaftion  to  the  king  of 
England :  And  he  allow^ed  them  but  ten  days  for 
the  acceptance  of  thefe  demands. 

The  ambafladors,  fent  to  London,  met  with  flill 
worfe  reception  :  No  minifter  was  allowed  to  treat 
with  them ;  and  they  Vv^ere  retained  in  a  kind  of 
confinement.  But,  notwithfl:anding  this  rigorous 
^Qndud  of  the  court,  the  prefence  of  the  Dutch 
■  ambaf- 
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C  HA  P.  ambafladors  excited  the  fentiments  of  tender  corn- 
i^^^^Xlf  paffion,  and  even  indignation,  among  the  people  in 
J 67 2.     general,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  could  forefee 
the  aim  and  refult  of  thofe  dangerous  counfels.  The 
two  moil  powerful  monarchs,  they  faid,  in  Europe^ 
the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  fea,  have,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties,  combined  to  exter- 
minate an  illuflrious  republic  :  What  a  difmal  pro- 
fpeft  does  their  fuccefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of 
the  one,  and  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  other  ?  Charles 
had  formed  the  triple  league^  in  order  to  reflrain 
the  powder  of  France  :  A  fure  proof,  that  he  does  not 
now  err  from  ignorance.     He  had  courted  and  ob- 
tained the  applaufes  of  his  people  by  that  "vvife  mea- 
fure  :  As  he  now  adopts  contrary  counfels,  he  mull 
furely  expeft  by  their  means  to  render  himfelf  inde- 
pendent of  his  people,  whofe  fentiments  are  become 
fo  indifferent  to  him.      During  the  entire  fubmiffion 
of  the  nation,  and  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, dangerous  projects,  without  provocation,  are 
formed  to  reduce  them  to  fubjeftion  ;  and  all  the 
foreign  interefls  of  the  people  are  facrificed  in  order 
the  more  furely  to  bereave  them  of  their  domeftic 
liberties.       Left   any   inftance   of  freedom   fhould 
remain  within   their  view,    the  United  Provinces, 
the  real  barrier  of  England,  muft  be  abandoned  to 
the  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  England  ;   and  by  an 
univerfal  combination  of  tyranny  againft  laws  and 
liberty,  all  mankind,  "vvho  have  retained,  in  any  de- 
gree, their  precious,  though  hitherto  precarious,  birth- 
rights, are  for  ever  to  fubmit  to  llavery  and  injuftice. 
Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  con- 
federate had  engaged   Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch 
ambaffadors  with  fuch  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether 
without  uneafmefsa  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
expected progrefs  of  the  French  arms.     .Were  Hol- 
land entirely  conquered,  its  whole  commerce  and 
^aval  force,  he  perc^eived,  muft  become  an  acceifion 

to 
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?o  Prance  ;  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries  nufl  foon  c  ll  A  P. 
follow;  and  Lewis,    now  independent  of  his  ally,      i-xv. 
would  no  longer  think  it  his  interefi:  to  fupport  him  ^"^^ItT*^^ 
againll  his  difcontented  fubjefts.     Charles,  though 
he  never  carried  his  attention  to  very  diftant  confe- 
quenceg,  could  not  but  forefee  thefe  obviouls  events  ; 
and,  though  incapable  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  he  was 
touched  with  anxiety,  when  he  found  every  thing 
yield  to  the  French  arms,  while  fuch  vigorous  refift- 
&nce  was  made  to  his  own.     He  foon  difmiifsd  the 
Dutch  ambalfadors,  left  they  fhould  cabal  among 
iiis  fobjefts,  who  bore  them  great  favour :  But  he    ^ 
Tent  over  Buckingham  and   Arlington,    and   foon 
after    lord    Halifax,    to   negotiate   anew   with    the 
French  king  in  the  prefent  profperou«  fituation  of 
that  monarch's  aiiUiS. 

These  niinifters  paiTed  through  Holland  ;  and  as 
they  were  fuppofed  to  bring  peace  to  the  diflreifed 
republic,  they  were  every  where  received  with  the  ' 
loudeft  acclamations.  "  God  blefs  the  king  of 
^^  England !  God  blefs  the  prince  of  Orange  I 
"  Confufionto  the  States  !"  This  was  every  where 
the  cry  of  the  populace.  The  ambalfadors  had 
feveral  conferences  with  '^e  States,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  but  made  no  iea;or?able  advances  towards 
an  accommodation.  They  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
they  renewed  the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed, 
that  neither  of  the  kings  fhould  make  peace  with 
Holland  but  by  common  confent.  They  next  gave 
in  their  pretenfions,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  articles :  That  the  Dutch  {hould  give  up 
the  honour  of  the  flag,  without  the  leaft  referve  or 
limitation  ;  nor  fhould  whole  fleets,  even  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  refufe  to  (trike  or  lower  their  top- 
fails  to  the  fmallefl  fhip,  carrying  the  Britifh  flag ; 
That  all  perfons  guilty  of  treafon  againfl  the  king, 
or  of  writing  feditious  libels,  fhould,  on  complaint, 
be  baiiiOied  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the  States : 
That  the  Dutch  fhould  pay  the  king  a  million  fter- 

iiflg 
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c  PI  A  P.  ling  towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  together  with 
^^^-  ten  thoufand  pounds  a^-year,  for  perraiiTion  to  filh 
-  J 5  2.  on  the  Britifli  feas :  That  they  fliouid  fhare  the 
Indian  trade  with  the  Englifh  :  That  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  defcendants  fhould  enjoy  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  United  Provinces  j  at  leaft,  that  they 
ihould  be  invefted  with  the  dignities  of  Stadtholder^ 
Admiral,  and  General,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  anceftors :  And 
that  the  ifle  of  Walcheren,  the  city  and  caflle  of 
Sluis,  together  with  the  ifles  of  Cadfant,  Goree,  and 
Vorne,  fhould  be  put  irio  the  king's  hands,  as  a 
fecurity  for  the  performance  of  articles. 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bei'eaved  the  re- 
public of  all  fecurity  againft  any  invafion  by  land 
frora  France  :  Thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expofed 
them  equally  to  an  invafion  by  fea  from  England  i 
And  when  both  were  united,  they  appeared  abfo- 
lately  intolerable,  and  reduced  the  Hollanders,  who 
fav/  no  means  of  defence,  to  the  utmoft  defpair. 
What  extremely  augmented  their  diftrefs,  were  the 
violent  faftions  with  which  they  continued  to  be 
every  where  agitated,  De  Wit,  too  pertinacious  in 
defence  of  his  own  fyflem  of  liberty,  while  the  very 
being  of  the  comm.onwealth  was  threatened,  ftill. 
per  levered  in  oppofmg  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual 
edict,  now  become  the  object  of  horror  to  the  Dutch 
3Qth  June,  populace.  Their  rage  at  lail  broke  all  bounds,  and 
bore  every  thing  before  it.  They  rofe  in  an  infur- 
rection  at  Dort,  and  by  force  conflrained  their 
burgomafters  to  fign  the  repeal,  fo  much  de- 
manded, "this  proved  a  fignal  of  a  general  revolt 
throughout  all  the  provinces. 
Prince  of  At  Amfterdam,  the  Flague,  Middlebourg,  Rot- 
sl' d^rid  t^^'^'^^5  ^^'^^  people  flevv^  to  arms,  and,  trampling 
,  cr,  '  "  under  foot  the  authority  of  their  magiflrates,  obliged 
them  to  fubmit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  They 
expelled  from  their  office  fuch  as  difpleafed  them  : 
They  isquirai  the  prince  to  appoint  others  in  their 

place : 
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place  :  And  agreeably  to  the  proceeding  of  tlie 
populace  in  all  ages,  provided  they  might  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  their  fuperiors,  they  expreiTed 
preat  indifference  for  the  protecnon  of  their  civil 

o  ^ 

liberties. 

The  fuperior  talents  and  virtues  of  de  Vfit  made 
iiim,  on  this  occafion,  the  chief  objecl  of  envv,  and 
expcfed  him  to  the  utmoft  rage  of  popular  preju- 
dice. Four  aifaiiins,  afcuated  by  no  other  motive 
than  miftaken  zeal,  had  affaulted  him  in  the  ftreets, 
and  after  giving  him  many  wounds,  had  left  him. 
for  dead.  One  of  them  was  puniflied  :  The  others 
were  never  queftioned  for  the  crime.  His  brother, 
Cornelius,  who  had  behaved  with  prudence  and 
courage  on  boar-d  the  fleet,  was  obliged  by  ficknefs 
to  come  afliore  ;  and  he  was  now  confined  to  hi.^ 
houfe  at  Dort.  Some  aflaflins  broke  in  upon  him ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmofl  difficulty  that  his  family 
and  fervants  could  repel  their  violence.  At  Amfter^ 
dam,  the  houfe  of  the  brave  de  Ruyter,  the  fole 
refource  of  the  diftreffed  commonwealth,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enraged  populace  j  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  mofl 
imminent  danger. 

o 

One  Tichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  in-=> 
famy,  accufed  Cornehus  de  Wit  of  endeavouring 
by  bribes  to  engage  him  in  the  defign  of  poifoning 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  accufation,  though 
attended  with  the  moft  improbable,  and  even  abfurd 
circumftances,  was  greedily  received  by  the  credu- 
lous multitude  5  and  Cornelius  was  cited  before  a 
court  of  judicature.  The  judges,  either  blinded  by 
the  fame  prejudices,  or  not  daring  to  oppofe  the 
popular  torreait,  condemned  him  to  fufFer  the 
queftion.  This  man,  who  had  bravely  ferved  his 
country  in  war,  and  who  had  been  inveiled  with  the 
highefl  dignities,  was  deiiv:_  ed  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  moll  inhuman 
9  torments. 
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CH  A  P.  torments.      Amidft   the   fevere   agonies   which    he 
^;_^]J^  endured,  he  ftill  made  proteflations  of  his  innocence, 
J672,      and  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  con- 
tained fentiments  fuited  to  his  deplorable  condition  i 

yvjium  et  tenacem  propofitl  vlrum,  &c.'* 

The  judges,  however,  condemned  hrm  to  lofe  his 
offices,  and  to  be  banifhed  the  commonwealth. 
The  penfionary,  who  had  not  been  terrified  from 
performing  the  part  of  ft  kind  brother  and  faithful 
friend  during  this  profecution,  refolved  not  to  defert 
him  on  account  of  the  unmerited  infamy  which  was 
endeavoured  to  be  thrown  upon  him.  He  came  to 
Maffacre  fj^g  brother's  prifon,  determined  to  accompany  him 
Wits!  ^  f^  ^^^  place  of  his  exile.  The  fignal  was  given  to 
the  populace.  They  rofe  in  arms :  They  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  prifon  ;  they  pulled  out  the 
two  brothers  ;  and  a  thoufand  hands  vied  who  fhou'ld 
firft  be  imbrued  in  their  blood.  Even  their  death- 
did  not  fatiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude. 
They  exercifed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  virtuous 

n»  Which  may  he  thus  Iranflated  j 

The  man,  whofe  mind  on  viriufi  bent,- 
Purfees  [oxiit  grsatly  good  intent, 

Wicli  undiverted  aim. 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd  j 
Nor  can  their  clamoius,  fierce  and  louc?. 

His  ftubborn  honour  tame. 

'',  Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fierceft  thr.eat, 

Nor  ftorms.  that  frowi  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawlefs  furges  wake  ; 
Not  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  fhakes  the  pole, 
.  The  firmer  purpofe  of  his  loul 
With  all  its  power  can  fliake. 

Should  Nature's  frarrie  in  ruins  fall. 
And  Chaos  o'tr  the  finking  ball 

Refume  primiEval  I'way, 
His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies. 
Nor  feels  the  wi  eck  of  earth  and  fkics 

GUftruft  it's  deftin'd  way.  BlackloCke. 

citizens. 
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Giikens,  Indignities  too  fhocking  to  be  recited :  and  chap. 
till  tired  with  their  own  fury,  they  permitted  not  the  ^'^Xlj 
friends  of  the  deceafed  to  approach,  or  to  beftow  on  ^q^^.  ' 
them  the  honours  of  a  funeral,  filent  and  unattended. 

The  maflacre  of  the  de  Wits  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  the  remains  of  their  party ;  and  all  men, 
from  fear,  inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in 
expreffing  the  moft  implicit  obedience  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  republic,  though  half  fubdued  by 
foreign  force,  and  as  yet  difmayed  by  its  misfortunes, 
was  now  firmly  united  under  one  leader^  and  began 
to  colled  the  remains  of  its  prifline  vigour.  Wil-  Good  con- 
Jiam,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  from  which  he  ^^.^  °^  ^^^^ 
jfprang,  adopted  fentiments  becoming  the  head  of  a 
brave  and  free  people.  He  bent  all  his  efforts  againft 
the  public  enemy  :  He  fought  not  againft  his  country 
any  advantages  which  might  be  dangerous  to  civil 
liberty.  Thofe  intolerable  conditions  demanded  by 
their  infolent  enemies,  he  exhorted  the  States  to 
rejed  with  fcorn ;  and  by  his  advice  they  put  an 
end  to  negotiations,  which  ferved  only  to  break,  the 
courage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  delay  the  affift- 
ance  of  their  aUies.  He  fhowed  them,  that  the 
numbers  and  riches  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  fituation,  would  flill  be  fufficient,  if 
they  abandoned  not  themfelves  to  defpair,  to  refift, 
at  lead  retard,  the  progrefs  of  their  enemies,  and. 
preferve  the  remaining  provinces,  till  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  fenfible  of  the  cbmmon  danger, 
could  come  to  their  relief.  He  reprefented,  that  as 
envy  at  their  opulence  and  liberty  had  produced  this 
mighty  combination  againft  them,  they  would  in 
vain  exped  by  conceffions  to  fatisfy  foes,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  were  as  little  bounded  by  moderation  as  by 
juftice.  He  exhorted  them  to  remember  the  gene- 
rous valour  of  their  anceftors,  who,  yet  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  ftate,  preferred  liberty  to  every  human 
confideration;  and  roufing  their  fpirits  to  an  obftinate 

Vol.  VII,  K  k  defence. 
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CHAP,  defence,  repelled  all  the  power,  riches,  and  mili- 
^_^^^\^^  tary  difcipiine  of  Spain.  And  he  profeffed  himfelf 
J 6-7 a.  willing  to  tread  in  the  fleps  of  his  illuftrious  prede- 
ceffors,  and  hoped,  that,  as  they  had  honoured  hira 
with  the  lame  afFeftion  which  their  anceftors  paid  to 
the  former  princes  of  Orange,  they  would  fecond 
his  efforts  with  the  fame  conflancy  and  manly  for- 
titude. 

The  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  infufed  itfelf  Into 
his  hearers.  Thofe  who  lately  entertained  thoughts 
of  yielding  their  necks  to  fubjeclion,  were  now 
bravely  determined  to  refill  the  haughty  vidor,  and 
to  defend  thofe  laft  remains  of  their  native  foil,  of 
which  neither  the  irruptions  of  Lewis,  nor  the  inun- 
dation of  waters,  had  as  yet  bereaved  them.  Should 
even  the  ground  fail  them  on  which  they  might 
combat,  they  were  ftill  refolved  not  to  yield  the 
generous  firife  ;  but,  flying  to  their  fettlements  in 
the  Indies,  erecl  a  new  empire  in  thofe  remote 
regions,  and  preferve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of 
ilavery,  that  liberty  of  which  Europe  was  become 
unworthy.  Already  they  concerted  meafures  for 
executing  this  extraordinary  refolution ;  and  found 
that  the  vefiels  contained  in  their  harbours  could 
■  tranfport  above  two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  to 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

The    combined   princes,    finding   at    laft    fome 
appearance  of  oppofition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to 
feduce  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whofe  valour  and 
conduct  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  entirely  de- 
I  pended.     The  fovereignty  of  the  province  of  Hol- 

land was  offered  him,  and  the  prote£lion  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  infure  him  as  well  againft  the 
invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  infurreftion  of 
his  fubjeds.  All  propofals  v/ere  generoufly  rejefted  ; 
and  the  prince  declared  his  refolution  to  retire  into 
Germany,  and  to  pafs  his  life  in  hunting  on  his 
kad3  there,  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his 

country. 
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country,  or  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  hi'm.    When  chap. 
Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  deflruftion  which     ^^lij 
hung  over  the  United  Provinces,   and  aiked  him,      ,5  ^^   - 
whether  he  did  not  fee  that  the  commonwealth  was 
ruined  ?    There   is   one   certain   means^    replied  the 
prince,  by  which  I  can  be  fure  never  to  fee  my  coun- 
try's ruin  ;  I  will  die  in  the  laji  ditch ^ 

The  people  in  Holland  had  been  much  incited 
to  efpoufe  the  prince's  party,  by  the  hopes  that  the 
king  of  England,  pleafed  with  his  nephew's  eleva- 
tion, would  abandon  thofe  dangerous  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered,  and  would  afford  his 
prote6lion  to  the  diftreffed  republic.  But  all  thefe 
hopes  were  foon  found  to  be  fallacious.  Charles 
ftill  perfifhed  in  his  alliance  with  France  ;  and  the 
combined  fleets  approached  the  coafl  of  Holland, 
•with  an  Englijfh  army  on  board,  commanded  by 
count  Schomberg.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unufual 
tide  carried  them  off  the  coaft  ;  and  that  Provi- 
dence thus  interpofed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
to  fave  the  republic  from  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  it  was  expofed.  Very  tempefluous  weather,  it 
is  certain,  prevailed  all  the  reft  of  the  feafon  ;  and 
the  combined  fleets  either  were  blown  to  a  diftance, 
or  durft  not  approach  a  coaft  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  them.  Lewis,  finding  that  his  enemies 
gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that 
no  farther  fuccefs  was  likely  for  the  prefent  to  attend 
iiis  arms,  had  retired  to  Verfailles. 

TiJE  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  fub- 
je<5lion  of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own 
llavery,  and  retained  no  hopes  of  defending  them- 
felves,  fhould  fuch  a  mighty  acceffion  be  made  to 
the  already  exorbitant  power  of  France.  Tlie  em- 
peror, though  he  lay  at  a  diftance,  and  was  naturally 
flow  in  his  undertakings,  began  to  put  himfelf  in 
motion  j  Brandenburgh  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  fup- 
port  the  States  j  Spain  had  fent  fome  forces  to  their 
K  k  a  affiftance  ; 
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CHAP,  affiftance  ;  and  by  the  prefent  eiForts  of  the  pnnce  of 

i^Jlj  Orange,  and  the  profpeft  of  relief  from  their  allies, 

1.67a.      a  different  face  of  affairs  began  already  to  appear. 

Groninghen  was  the  firft  place  that  flopped  the  pro- 

grels   of  the  enemy  :  The  biiliop   of  Munfter  was 

repulfed  from  before  that  town,  and  obliged  to  raife 

the  fiege  with  lofs  and   diflionour.      Naerden  was 

attempted  by  the  prince  of  Oran-ge  ;  but  marefchal 

Luxemburgh,  breaking  in  upon  his  entrenchments 

with  a  fudden  irruption,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 

enterprife. 

ig^,.  There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the  Dutch  more  re- 

4.tii  ofFeb,  lied  for  ^^ffiilance  than  the  parliament  of  England, 

mem'  '^'    which  the  king^s  neceflities  at  lafl  obliged  him  to 

affemble.     The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and 

at  home,  were  fixed  on  this  feffion,  which  met  after 

prorogations  continued  for  near  two  years.     It  was 

evident  how  much  the  king  dreaded  the  affembling 

of  his  parliament  ;    and  the  difcontents  univerfally 

excited  by  the  bold  meafures  entered  into,  both  in 

foreign  and  domeftic  adminillration,   had  given  but 

too  juff  foundation  for  his  apprehenfions. 

The  king,  however,  in  his  fpeech,  addreffed  theni 
with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence. 
He  faid,  that  he  would  have  affembled  them  fooner, 
had  he  not  been  defirous  to  allow  them  leifure  for 
attending  their  private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
people  refpite  from  taxes  and  impofitions  :  That, 
fmce  their  iaft  meeting,  he  had  been  forced  into  a 
war,  not  only  jufl  but  neceffary  ;  neceffary  both  for 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation :  That  in  order 
to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  had  war  abroad, 
he  had  iffued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dif- 
fenters,  and  had  found  many  good  effects  to  refult 
from  that  meafure  :  That  he  heard  of  fome  excep- 
tions which  had  been  taken  to  this  exercife  of  pov/er; 
but  he  would  tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  refolved 
to  {kick  to  his  declaration^i  and  would  be  much 

offended 
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t)ffended  at  any  contradiction  :  And  that  though  a  c  11  A  p. 
rumour  had  been  fpread,  as  if  the  new  levied  army      Lxv. 
had  been  intended  to  control  law  and  property,  he  '^'^TT*'''^ 
regarded  that  jealoufy  as  fo  frivolous,  that  he  was 
relolved  to  augment  his  forces  next  fpring,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  they  would  confider  the  neccfTity  of 
them  in  their  fupplies.     The  reft  of  the  bufmefs  he 
left  to  the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  ealarged  on  the  hme  topics,  and 
added  many  extraordinary  pofitions  of  his  own.    He 
told  them,  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common 
enemies  of  all  monarchies,  efpecially  that  of  Eng- 
land, their  only  competitor  for  commerce  and  naval 
power,  and  the  fole  obftacle  to  their  views  of  attain- 
ing an  univerfal  empire,  as  extenfive  as  that  of  an- 
cient Rome :   That,  even  during  their  prefent  dif- 
trefs  and  danger,  they  were  fo  intoxicated  with  thefe 
ambitious  projefts,  as  to  flight  all   treaty,  nay,  to 
refufe  all  ceiTation  of  hoftilities :  That  the  king,  in 
entering  on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  profecute 
thofe  maxims  which  had  engaged  the  parliament  to 
advife  and  approve  of  the  laii ;   and  he  might  there- 
fore fafely   fay,  that   it  'was   their  war  :    That  the 
States  being  the  eternal  enemies  of  England,   both 
by  interell  and  inclination,  the  parliament  had  wifely 
judged  it  necelTary  to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid 
it  down  as  an  eternal  maxim,  that  delenda  ejl  Car- 
ihago,  this  hoftile  government  by  all  means  is  to  be 
fubverted :    And  that  though  the  Dutch  pretended 
to  have  affurances  that  the  parliament  would  furnifli 
?lo  fupplies  to  the  king,  he  was  confident  that  this 
hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trufted,  would  foon 
fail  them. 

Before    the    commons    entered    upon   bufmefs, 
there  lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  difcovered, 
beyond  a  polTibility  of   doubt,    the   arbitrary   pro- 
jects of  <:he  king ;   and  the  meafures  taken  upon  it 
,  proved  that  the  houfe  was  not  at  prefent  in  a  dif- 
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CH  AP/pofition  to  fubmit  to  them.     It  had  been  the  con- 
^^^^  flant  undifputed  praftice,  ever  fmce  the  parliament 
"    J673.      in  1604,  for  the  houfe,  in  cafe  of  any  vacancy,  to 
ilTue  out  writs  for  new  eleftions  ;  and  the  chancellor, 
who,  before  that  time,  had  had  fome  precedents  in 
his  favour,  had  ever  afterwards  abftained  from  all 
exercife  of  that  authority.     This  indeed  was  one  of 
the  firfl  fleps  which   the   commons    had    taken  in 
eftablilhing    and    guarding    their    privileges  ;    and 
nothing  could  be  more  requifite  than  this  precau- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  the  clandefline  iffuing  of 
writs,  and  to  enfure  a  fair  and  free  eleftion.     No 
one  but  fo  defperate  a  minifter  as  Shaftefbury,  who 
had   entered  into  a  regular  plan  for  reducing  the 
people     to     fubjefticn,     could     have     entertained 
thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  a  practice  fo  reafon- 
able  and  fo  well  eflablifhed,  or  could  have  hoped  to 
fuccefed  in  fo  bold  an  enterprife.     Several  members 
had  taken  their  feats  upon  irregular  writs  iffued  by 
the    chancellor  ;    but   the    houfe    was    no    fooner 
aifembled,    and   the   fpeaker    placed    in    the    chair, 
than  a  motion  was  made  againfl   them  ;    and  the 
members  themfelves  had  the  modefty  to  withdraw. 
Their  election  was  declared  null ;  and  new  writs,  in 
the  ufual  form,  were  iifued  by  the  fpeaker. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  commons  had  the 
appearance  of  fome  more  complaifance ;  but  in  • 
reality  proceeded  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  independence.  They  entered  a  refolution, 
that,  in  order  to  fupply  his  majefty's  extraordinary 
occafions,'  for  that  was  the  expreffion  employed, 
they  would  grant  eighteen  months  afleflment,  at 
the  rate  of  70^000  pounds  a  month,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  1,260,000  pounds.  Though  unwill- 
ing to  come  to  a  violent  breach  with  the  king, 
they  would  not  exprefs  the  leaft  approbation  of  the 
war  J  and  they  gave  him  the  profpeft  of  this  fup- 
ply, only  that  they  might  have  permiffion  to  pro* 
'         "  ceed 
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ceed  peaceably  in  the  redrefs  of  the  other  giiev-  chap, 
ances,  of  which  they  had  fuch  reafon  to  com-  ^^^'  . 
plain.       ^  ^  ,673. 

No  grievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  fecret  views  from  which  it  proceeded, 
and  the  confequences  which  might  attend  it,  than 
the  declaration  of  indulgence.  A  remonftrance  was 
immediately  framed  againft  that  exercife  of  prero- 
gative. The  king  defended  his  meafure.  The 
commons  perfifted  in  their  oppofition  to  it ;  and 
they  reprefented,  that  fuch  a  praftice,  if  admitted, 
might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  courfe  of  the  laws, 
and  alter  the  legiilative  power,  which  had  always 
been  acknowledged  to  refide  in  the  king  and  the 
two  houfes.  All  men  were  in  expedation  with 
regard  to  the  iifue  of  this  extraordinary  affair.  The 
king  feemed  engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  his  mea- 
fure ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  all  oppofition,  he  had 
pofitively  declared  that  he  would  fupport  it.  The 
commons  Vv^ere  obliged  to  perfevere,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  was  diflionourable  to  be  foiled,  where  they 
could  plead  fuch  ftrong  reafons,  but  alfo  becaufe,  if 
the  king  prevailed  in  his  pretenfions,  an  end  feemed 
to  be  put  to  all  the  legal  limitations  of  the  con- 
flitution. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  was  now  come  to  that 
delicate  crifis  which  he  ought  at  firft  to  have  fore-^ 
feen,  when  he  embraced  thofe  defperate  counfels ; 
and  his  refolutions,  in  fuch  an  event,  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  entirely  fixed  and  determined. 
Befides  his  ufual  guards,  he  had  an  army  encamped 
at  Blackheath,  under  the  command  of  marefchal 
Schomberg,  a  foreigner  ;  and  many  of  the  ofHcers 
were  of  the  cathoHc  religion.  His  ally,  the  French 
king,  he  might  expe^ft,  would  fecond  him,  if  force 
became  requifite  for  reftraining  his  difcontented 
fubjefts,  and  fupporting  the  meafures  which,  by 
CQinmon.  confent,  they  had  agreed  to  purfue.  But- 
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the  king  was  ftartled,  when  he  approached  fo  dan* 
gerous  a  precipice  as  that  which  lay  before  him* 
Were  violence  once  offered,  there  could  be  no 
returr,  he  faw,  to  mutual  confidence  and  trufl  with 
his  people  ;  the  perils  attending  foreign  fuccours, 
efpecially  from  fo  mighty  a  prince,  were  fufEciently 
apparent ;  and  the  fuccefs  which  his  own  arms  ha4 
met  with  in  the  war,  was  not  fo  great  as  to  inereafe 
his  authority,  or  terrify  the  malcontents  from  oppo-? 
fition.  The  defire  of  power,  likewife,  which  had 
engaged  Charles  in  thefe  precipitate  meafures,  had 
lefs  proceeded,  we  may  obferve,  from  ambition,  than 
from  love  of  eafe.  Stri<^  limitations  of  the  confti- 
tution  rendered  the  conduft  of  bufmefs  complicated 
and  troublefome ;  and  it  was  impoffible  for  him, 
•without  much  contrivance  and,  intrigue,  to  procure 
the  money  neceffary  for  his  pleafures,  or  even  for- 
the  regular  fupport  of  government.  When  the 
profpeft,  therefore,  of  fuch  dangerous  oppofitioii 
prefented  itfelf,  the  fame  love  of  eafe  inclined  him 
to  retrad:  what  it  feemed  fo  ditiicult  to  maintain  j 
and  his  turn  of  mind,  naturally  pliant  and  carelefs, 
made  him  find  little  objection  to  a  meafure  which  a 
more  haughty  prince  would  have  embraced  with  the 
utmoft  reluctance.  That  he  mxight  yield  with  the 
better  grace,  he  afked  the  opinion  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  who  advifed  him  to  comply  with  the  com-, 
mons.  Accordingly  the  king  fent  for  the  declara? 
tion,  and  with  his  own  hands  broke  the  feals.  The 
commons  expreifed  the  utmoft  fadsfaclion  with  thi^ 
meafure,  and  the  mofl  entire  duty  to  his  majefly, 
Charles  affured  them  that  he  would  willingly  pafs 
any  law  offered  him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them 
fatisfadion  in  all  their  juil  grievances, 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at; 
once  from  fo  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly 
declared  his  refolution  to  maintain,  concluded  that  aU 
ich^mes  for  enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanifted^ 
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and  that  Charles  was  utterly  incapable  of  purfumg  chap. 
fuch  difficult  and  fuch  hazardous  meafures.  The  ^Jl^^J^J^ 
parliament,  he  forefav/,  might  pufh  their  inquiries  ^j^^^ 
into  thofe  counfels,  which  were  fo  generally  odious; 
and  the  king,  from  the  fame  facility  of  difpofition, 
might  abandon  his  miniflers  to  their  vengeance. 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  peace  in  time 
with  that  party  which  was  likely  to  predominate, 
and  to  atone  for  all  his  violences  in  favour  of  mo-. 
jiarchy,  by  like  violences  in  oppofition  to  it.  Never 
turn  was  more  fudden,  or  lefs  calculated  to  fave 
appearances,  Immediately,  he  entered  into  all  the 
cabals  of  the  country  party ;  and  difcovered  to  them, 
perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary  defigns  of  the  court, 
in  which  he  himfelf  had  borne  fo  deep  a  fnare.  He 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  that  party,  who 
flood  in  need  of  fo  able  a  leader  ;  and  no  queftions 
were  afked  with  regard  to  his  late  apoftacy.  The 
various  factions  into  which  the  nation  had  been 
divided,  and  the  many  fudden  revolutions  to  which 
the  public  had  been  expofed,  had  tended  much 
to  debauch  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  deftroy  the 
fenfe  of  honour  and  decorum  in  their  public  con* 
dua. 

But  the  parliament,  though  fatisfied  with  the 
king's  compliance,  had  not  loft  all  thofe  apprehen- 
fions,  to  which  the  meafures  of  the  court  had  given 
fo  much  foundation.  A  law  paifed  for  impofing  a 
teft  on  all  who  fhould  enjoy  any  public  office.  Be- 
fides  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
and  receiving  the  facrament  in  the  eftablifhed 
church  ;  they  were  obliged  to  abjure  all  behef  in 
the  do6lrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  As  the  dilTent- 
ers  had  feconded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againft 
the  king's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  feemed 
refolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  man- 
ner, they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  par- 
lament  J  and  a  projed  was  adopted  to  unite  the 

whole 
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CHAP,  whole    proteflant    interefl    againH:    the    common 

^^^*     enemy,  who  now  began  to  appear  formidable.     A 

jg„        bill  pafled  the  commons  for  the  eafe  and  relief  of 

the    proteflant    non-conformifts  ;     but    met    with 

fome  difliculries,   at  leafl  delays,   in  the  houfe  of 

peers. 

The  refolution  for  fupply  was  carried  into  a  law; 
as  a  recompence  to  the  king  for  his   conceffions. 
An  acl,  likewife,  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity 
was  pafled,  which  fcreened  the  miniilers  from  all 
farther  inquiry.     The  parliament  probably  thought, 
that  the  befl  method  of  reclaiming  the  criminals 
was  to  Ihew  them  that  their  cafe  was  not  defperate. 
Even  the  remonftrance,  which  the  eom^mons  voted 
of  their  grievances,    may  be  regarded  as  a  proof, 
that  their  anger  was,  for  the  time,  fomewhat  ap- 
peafed.     None  of  the  capital  points  are  therQ  touch- 
ed on  ;   the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French 
alliance,  or  the  fliutting  up  of  the  exchequer.     The 
fole  grievances  mentioned  are,  an  arbitrary  impofi- 
'         tion  on  coals  for  providing  convoys,  the  exercife  of 
martial  law,  the  quartering  and  preffing  of  foldiers ; 
and  they  prayed,  that,  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,   the  whole  army  Ihould  be  diibanded.      The 
king  gave  them  a  gracious,  though  an  evafive  an- 
2gth  of      fwer.     When  bufmefs  was  finilhed,  the  two  houfes 
2idajch.      adjourned  themfelves. 

Though  the  king  had  receded  from  his  decla- 
ration of  indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly  relin- 
quifhed  the  difpenfmg  power,  he  was  flill  refolved, 
notwithftanding  his  bad  fuccefs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  perfevere  in  his  alliance  with  France, 
nnd  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  confequently  in  all  thofe 
fecret  views,  whatever  they  were,  which  depended 
on  thofe  fatal  meafures.  The  money,  granted  by 
parliament,  fufficed  to  equip  a  fleet,  of  which  prince 
Rupert  was  declared  admiral :  For  the  duke  was 
fet  afide  by  the  tell.     Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the 

eari 
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earl  of  Oflbry  commanded  under  the  prince.     A  chap. 
French  fquadron    joined    them,     commanded    by  .         '  ^ 
d'Etrees.     The  combined  fleets  fet  fail  towards  the      1675. 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  found  the  enemy,   lying  at  22th  of 
anchor,  within  the  fands  at  Schonvelt.     There  is  a  sea-fight. 
natural  confufion  attending  fea-fights,  even  beyond 
other  military  tranfaftions,    derived  from   the  pre- 
carious operations  of  winds  and  tides,  as  well   as 
from  the  fmoke  and  darknefs  in  which  every  thing 
is  there  involved.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  ac- 
counts of  thofe  battles  are  apt  to  contain  uncertain^ 
ties  and  contradidions  ;    efpecially  when  delivered 
by  writers  of  the  hollile  nations,  who  take  pleafure 
in  exalting  the  advantages  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  deprefling  thofe  of  the  enemy.     All  we  can  fay 
with  certainty  of  this  battle  is,  that  both  fides  boaft- 
ed  of  the  viftory  ;   and  we  may  thence  infer,  that 
the  event  was  not  decifive.     The  Dutch,  being  near 
home,  retired  into  their  harbours.     In  a  week  they 
were  refitted,  and  prefented  themfelves  again  to  the 
combined  fleets.     A  new  adion  enfued,  not  more  4t!i  June, 
decifive  than  the  foregoing.     It  was  not  fought  with  Another 
great  obilinacy  on  either  fide ;    but  whether  the  ^^'  ^   ' 
Dutch  or  the  allies  firfl:  retired,  feems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty.     The  lofs  in  the  former  of  thefe 
a6lions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French,  whom  the  Eng- 
lifh,  diffident  of  their  intentions,  took  care  to  place 
under  their  own  fquadrons  ;    and  they  thereby  ex- 
pofed  them  to  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy.      There 
feems  not  to  have  been  a  fliip  lofl  on  either  fide  in 
the  fecond  engagement. 

It  was  fufficienr  glory  to  de  Ruyter,-  that,  with, 
a  fleet  much  inferior  to  the  combined  fquadrons  of 
France  and  England,  he  could  fight  them  without 
any  notable  difadvantage  ;  and  it  wa's  fufficient  vic- 
tory, that  he  could  defeat  the  projeft  of  a  defcent  in 
Zealand,  which,  had  it  taken  place,  had  endangered, 
in  th^  prefent  circumftances,  the  total  overthrow 
6  of 
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CHAP,  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.     Prince  Rupert  was 
^l^^*     aifo  fufpecled  not  to  favour  the  king's  projects  for 
jg^,,     fubduing  Holland,    or  enlarging   his   authority  at 
home ;  and  from  thefe  motives,  he  was  thought  not 
to  have  prelfed  fo  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well- 
known  valour  gave  reafon  to  expeft.     It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Eng^ 
Jifh,  with  their  allies,  much  over-matched  the  HoU 
landers,  they  were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  them  ;  while,  in  the  former  war,  though  often 
overborne  by  numbers,  they  ftill  exerted  themfelves 
with  the  greatefl:  courage,  and  always  acquired  great 
renown,  fometimes  even  fignal  victories.     But  they 
were  difgufted  at  the  prefent  meafures,  which  they 
deemed  pernicious  to  their  country  ;  they  were  not 
-  fatisfied  in  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel ;  and  they  en-, 
tertained  a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confederatesj^ 
whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would,  with 
much  more  pleafure,  have  deftroyedj  than,  even  the 
enemy  themfelves. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  defign^ 
of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the 
court,  at  leaft  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  could 
no  longer  command  the  fleet,  ftill  pofTefled  the  chief 
authority  in  the  admiralty.     The  prince  complained 
of  a  total  want  of  every  thing,  powder,  ihot,  pro^ 
yifions,  beer,  and  even  water  ;    and  he  went  into 
harbour,  that  he  might  refit  his  Ihips,  and  fupply 
their  numerous  neceffities.      After  fome  weeks  hq 
Vv^as  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  fea..     The  hoftile 
jidiof      fleets  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  fought 
Aiiguft.     |.j^g  j^(^  battle,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
fea-fight.    years,    thefe   neighbouring   maritime   powers   have 
difputed  with  each  other.     De  Ruyter,  and  under 
him  Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  aftion, 
as  in  the  two  former :    For  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  reconciled  thefe'gallant  rivals ;   and  they  retain- 
ed nothing  of  their  former  animofity,  except  that 
7  emulationjj 
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emulation,  which  made  them  exert  themfelves  with  chap. 
more  diftinguiflied  bravery  againfl  the  enemies  of  i__„J| 
their  country.     Brankert  was  oppofed  to  d'Etrees,      ,673,^ 
de  Ruyter  to  prince  Rupert,   Tromp  to  Sprague, 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  adions  thefe  brave 
admirals  laft  mentioned  had  ftili  feleded  each  other, 
as  the  only  antagonifts  worthy  each  other's  valour  ; 
and  no  decifive  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained 
by  either  of  them.      They  fought   in   this    battle 
as  if  there  were  no  mean  between  death  and  vic- 
tory. 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except 
rear-admiral  Martel,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  Bran- 
kert, inftead  of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the 
affiftance  of  de  Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious 
combat  with  prince  Rupert.     On  no  occafion  did 
the   prince   acquire   more   deferved   honour  :    His 
conduct:,  as  well  as  valour,  ihone  out  with  fignal 
luflre.     Having  difengaged  his  fquadron  from  the 
numerous  enemies  with  whom  he  was  every  where 
furrounded,  and  having  joined  fir  John  Chichley, 
liis   rear-admiral,    who    had   been   feparated   from 
him,  he  made  hade  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who 
was  hard  preffed  by  Tromp's  fquadron.    The  Royal 
Prince,    in   which  Sprague  firfl  engaged,    was   fo 
difabled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hoift  his  flag  on 
board  the  St.  George ;  while  Tromp  was  for  a  Hke 
reafon  obliged  to  quit  his  fhip,  the  Golden  Lion, 
and  go  on  board  the  Comet.     The  %ht  was  re- 
newed with  the  utmoft  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals, 
and  by  the  rear-admirals,  their  feconds.      Oifory, 
rear-admiral  to  Sprague,    was  preparing  to  board 
Tromp,  when  he  faw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn,     , 
and  in  a  manner  difabled.     Sprague  was  leaving 
her,  in  order  to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  a  third  fhip, 
and  return  to  the  charge  ;  when  a  fliot,  which  had 
pafTed  through  the  St.  George,  took  his  boat,  and 
funk  her.     The  admiral  was  drowned,  to  the  great 

regret 
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CHAP,  regret  of  Tromp  himfelf,  who  beflowed  on  his  valour 

^^^Zlj  ^^^  deferved  pralfes. 
,6^j^  Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous 

fituation,  and  faw  moft  of  the  ihips  in  Sprague's 
fquadron  difabled  from  fight.  The  engagement 
however  was  renewed,  and  became  very  clofe  and 
bloody.  The  prince  threw  the  enemy  into  diforder. 
To  increafe  it,  he  fent  among  them  two  fire-fhips  j 
and  at  the  fame  time  made  a  fignal  to  the  French  to 
bear  down ;  which,  if  they  had  done,  a  decifive  vic- 
tory mufl  have  enfued.  But  the  prince,  when  he 
faw  that  they  neglefted  his  fignal,  and  obferved  that 
'  moft  of  his  fhips  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the 
fea  long,  wifely  provided  for  their  fafety  by  making 
eafy  fail  towards  the  Englifh  coaft.  The  victory  in 
this  battle  was  as  doubtful,  as  in  all  the  a£lions 
fought  during  the  prefent  war. 

The  turn  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders 
took  by  land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of 
Orange  befieged  and  took  Naerden  ;  and  from  this 
fuccefs  gave  his  country  reafon  to  hope  for  ftill  more 
profperous  enterprifes.  Montecuculi,  who  com- 
.  manded  the  Iinperialifts  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  de- 
ceived, by  the  moft  artful  condudt,  the  vigilance 
and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  making  a  fudden 
march,  fat  down  before  Bonne.  The  prince  of 
Orange's  conduct  was  no  lefs  mafterly  ;  while  he 
eluded  all  the  French  generals,  and  leaving  them 
behind  him,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Impe- 
rialifts.  Bonne  was  taken  in  a  few  days ;  Several 
other  places  in  the  eledorate  of  Cologne  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies  :  And  the  communication 
.  being  thus  cut  off  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces, 
and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefts,  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  he  had  at  firft  made  them.  The  taking 
of  Maeftricht  was  the  only  advantage  which  he 
gained  this  campaign. 

A  CON« 
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A  CONGRESS  was  opened  at  Cologne,  under  the  c  H  ap.> 
mediation  of  Sweden ;    but  with  fmall    hopes   of  ,^f^^*. 
fuccefs.     The  demands  of  the  two  kings  were  fuch      1673^ 
as  muft  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  Congrefs 
fervitude.     In  proportion  as  the  affairs  of  the  States  °oo-n°." 
rofe,   the  kings  funk  in  their  demands ;    but  the 
States  ftill  funk  lower  in  their  offers  ;   and  it  was 
found  impoflible  for  the  parties  ever  to  agree  on  any 
conditions.     After  the  French  evacuated  Holland, 
the  congrefs  broke  up ;   and  the  feizure  of  prince 
William  of"  Furftenburg  by  the  Imperialifts  afforded 
the  French  and  Enghfh  a  good  pretence  for  leaving 
Cologne.      The  Dutch  ambaffadors,   in  their  me- 
morials, expreffed  all  the  haughtinefs  and  difdain,  fo 
natural  to  a  free  flate,  which  had  met  v/ith  fuch  un- 
merited ill  ufage. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  now  affembled,  20th  oa. 
and  difcovered  much  greater  fymptoms  of  ill  hu-  ^  i>^'^'^- 
mour  than  had  appeared  in  the-  laft  feffion.  They 
had  icen  for  fome  time  a  negotiation  of  marriage 
carried  on  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  arch- 
duchefs  of  Infpruc,  a  catholic  of  the  Auftrian  fa- 
mily ;  and  they  had  made  no  oppofition.  But  when 
that  negotiation  failed,  and  the  duke  applied  to  a 
princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Modena,  then  in  clofe 
alliance  with  France  ;  this  circumfiance,  joined  to 
fo  many  other  grounds  of  difcontent,  raifed  the 
commons  into  a  Hame,  and  they  remonftrated  with 
the  greatefl  zeal  againft  the  intended  marriage.  -  The 
king  told  them,  that  their  remonftrance  came  too 
late  ;  and  that  the  marriage  was  already  agreed  oUy 
and  even  celebrated  by  proxy.  The  commons  ftill 
infifted  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
other  parts  of  government,  they  voted  the  ftanding 
army  a  grievance,  and  declared,  that  they  would 
.grant  no  more  fupply,  unlefs  it  appeared,  that  the 
-Dutch  were  fo  obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.    To  cut  ihort  thefe  difagreeable 
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CHAP,  attacks,  the  king  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament  J 

^;^'     and  with  that  intention  he  came  unexpe6ledly  to 
1673.     the  houfe  of  peers,  and  fent  the  ufher  to  fummon 

4tb  Nov.  the  commons.  It  happened,  that  the  fpeaker  and 
the  ufher  nearly  met  at  the  door  of  the  houfe ;  but 
'  the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fud- 
denly  fhut  the  door,  and  cried,  To  the  chaivy  to  the 
chair ;  while  others  cried.  The  black  rod  h  at  the 
door.  The  fpeaker  was  hurried  to  the  chair  j  and 
the  following  motions  were  inflantly  made  :  That 
the  alliance  with  France  is  a  grievance ;  that  the 
evil  counfellors  about  the  king  are  a  grievance ;  that 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  is  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to 
be  trufted  or  employed.  There  was  a  general  cry^ 
To  the  quejiion^  to  the  qiiejiion  :  But  the  u  flier  knock- 
ing violently  at  the  door,  the  fpeaker  leaped  from 
the  chair,  and  the  houfs  rofe  in  gfeat  confufion. 

During  the  interval,  Shaftefbury,  whofe  intrigues 
with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become  noto- 
rious, was  difmilTed  from  the  office  of  chancellor ; 
and  the  great  feal  was  given  to  fir  Heneage  Finch, 
by  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  The  teft  had  incapaci- 
tated Clifford  ;  and  the  white  flaff  was  conferred  on 
fir  Thomas  Ofborne,  foon  after  created  earl  of 
Danby,  a  minifler  of  abilities,  who  had  rifen  by 
'  his  parliamentary  talents.  Clifford  retired  into  the 
country,  and  foon  after  died. 
if^74.  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  order 

yth  Feb.  ^Q  gjyg  |-he  duke  leifure  to  finiffi  his  marriage  j  but 
the  king's  neceffities  foon  obliged  him  again  to  af- 
femble  them ;  and-  by  fome  popular  ads  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  feffion.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  difgufh  of  the  commons  was  fixed  in 
foundations  too  deep  to  be  eafily  removed.  They 
began  with  applications  for  a  general  faft ;  by  which 
they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  cala- 
mitous condition  :  They  addreffed  againfl  the  king's 
guards,  which   they  reprefented  as   dangerous  to 

liberty, 
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liberty,  and  even  as  Illegal,  fince  they  never  had  yet  chap. 
received  the  fanclion  of  parliament :  They  took  fome ,  -,-',_j 
fteps  towards  eftabliihing  a  new  and  more  rigorous  1674. 
teft  againft  popery :  And  what  chiefly  alarmed  the 
court,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the 
cabal,  to  whofe  pernicious  counfels  they  imputed 
all  their  prefent  grievances.  ChfFord  was  dead : 
Shaftefbury  had  made  his  peace  with  the  country 
party,  and  was  become  their  leader :  Buckingham 
•was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftefbury  ;  but  his  in- 
tentions were  as  yet  known  to  very  few.  A  motion 
was  therefore  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his 
impeachment:  He  defired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar; 
but  expreifed  himfelf  in  fo  confufed  and  ambiguous 
a  manner,  as  gave  little  fatisfadlion.  He  was  re- 
quired to  anfwer  precifely  to  certain  queries,  which 
they  propofed  to  him.  Thefe  regarded  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  mifcondu6l  above  mentioned;  and  among 
the  reft,  the  following  query  feems  remarkable : 
*'  By  whofe  advice  was  the  army  brought  up  to 
*'  overawe  the  debates  and  refolutions  of  the  houfe 
*'  of  commons  ?'*  This  fhews  to  what  length  the 
fufpicions  of  the  houfe  were  at  that  time  carried, 
Buckingham,  in  all  his  anfwers,  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  load  Arlington.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  not  in  the  former  intention:  The  commons 
voted  an  addrefs  for  his  removal.  But  Arlington, 
who  was  on  many  accounts  obnoxious  to  the  houfe, 
was  attacked.  Articles  were  drawn  up  againfl  him, 
though  the  impeachment  was  never  profecuted. 

The  king  plainly  faw  that  he  could  expert  no 
fupply  from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war  fo 
odious  to  them.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make  a 
feparate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which 
they  had  propofed  through  the  channel  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  ambaifador.  With  a  cordiality,  which,  in  the 
prefent  difpofition  on  both  fides,  was  probably  but 
affeded,  but  which  was  obliging,  he  aiked  advice 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  parliament.      The  parliament  unanimoufly 

^  -^-',  ..^  concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  conde- 
3674..     fcenfion,  and  in  their  advice  for  peace.     Peace  was 

Peace  with  accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was 
yielded  to  the  Dutch  in  the  moll  extenfive  terms : 
A  regulation  of  trade  was  agreed  to  :  All  polTefllons 
were  rellored  to  the  fame  condition  as  before  the 
war  :  The  Englifh  planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed 
to  remove  at  pleafure :  And  the  States  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  king  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pa- 
tacoons,  near  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds.    Four 

aSthFeb.  ^ays  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  London  to  the  great  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple. Spain  had  declared  that  die  could  no  longer  re- 
main neuter,  if  hoftilities  were  continued  againft  Hol- 
land ;  and  a  fenfible  decay  of  trade  was  forefeen,  in 
cafe  a  rupture  fhould  enfue  with  that  kingdom.  The 
profpeft  of  this  iofs  contributed  very  much  to  increafe 
the  national  averfion  to  the  prefent  war,  and  to  en- 
liven the  joy  for  its  conclufion. 

There  was  in  the  French  fervice  a  great  body  of 
EngliOi,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who 
had  acquired  honour  in  every  aftion,  and  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  fuccefl'es  of  Lewis.  Thefe  troops, 
Charles  faid,  he  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall  j  but 
he  obliged  himfelf  to  the  States  by  a  fecret  article,  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  recruited.  His  partiality  to  France 
prevented  a  flrid  execution  of  this  engagement. 
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NOTE   [A],   p.4t. 

TH  AT  Laud's  feverity  was  not  extreme  appears  from 
this  fa£t,  that  he  caufed  the  a£ls  or  records  of  the 
high  commiffion  court  to  be  fearched,  and  found  that  there 
had  been  fewer  fufpenfions,  deprivations,  and  other  punifh- 
ments,  by  three,  during  the  feven  years  of  his  time,  than 
in  any  feven  years  of  his  predeceiTor  Abbot ;  who  was 
notwithftanding  in  great  efteem  with  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. Troubles  and  Trials  of  Laud,  p.  164.  But  Abbot 
was  little  attached  to  the  court,  and  was  alfo  a  puritan  in 
do£lrine,  and  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  papifts  :  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  mutinous  fpirit  was  rifing  higher  in  the 
time  of  Laud,  and  would  lefs  bear  control.  The  maxims, 
however,  of  hisadminiftration  were  the  fame  that  had  ever 
prevailed  in  England,  and  that  had  place  in  every  other 
European  nation,  except  Holland,  which  ftudied  chiefly 
the  interefts  of  commerce,  and  France,  which  was  fettered 
by  edi6ls  and  treaties.  To  have  changed  fhem  for  the 
modern  maxims  of  toleration,  how  reafonable  foever, 
would  have  been  deemed  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
prife.  It  is  a  principle  advanced  by  prefident  Montefquieu, 
that,  where  the  magiftrate  is  fatisfied  with  the  eftablilhed 
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religion,  he  ouglit  to  reprefs  the  firft  atf^mpts  towards  in- 
rf'Vatlon,  and  only  grant  a  toleration  to  feels  that  vire  dif- 
fufed  and  eftabliflied.  See  I'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv  25.  chap. 
10.  According  to  this  principle,  Laud's  indulgence  to 
the  catholics,  awd  feverity  to  the  puritans,  would- admit  of 
apology.  I  own,  however,  that  it  is  very  queRionable, 
whether  perfecution  can  in  any  cafe  be  juitified  •  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  that  appellation  to 
Laud's  condu61:,  who  only  enforced  the  a£l;  of  uniformity, 
and  expelled  the  clergymen  that  accepted  of  benefices,  and 
yet  refufed  to  obferve  the  ceremonies,  which  they  pre- 
vioufly  knew  to  be  enjoined  by  law.  He  never  refufed 
them  feparate  places  o\  worfhip  ;  becaufe  they  theiVifelves 
would  have  eflieemed  it  impious  to  demand  them,  and  no 
lefs  impious  to  allow  them. 


NOTE    [B],    p.  68. 

^R.  BIRCH  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubje£l.  It 
is  net  my  bufinefs  to  oppofe  any  fadls  contained  in 
that  gentleman's  performance.  I  fhall  only  produce  ar- 
guments which  p-ovt  tsizt  G  amorgai;,  when  he  received 
his  private  ct  nmiilion,  had  injunilions  from  the  king  to 
a£l  altogether  in  concert  with  Ormond.  (i.)  It  feems 
tc  be  implied  in  the  very  words  of  the  commillion.  Gla- 
morgan is  empowered  ^nd  authorifed  to  treat  and  conclude 
with  the  confederate  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland.  "  If 
**  upon  neceflity  any  f  articles  J  be  condefcended  unto, 
*'  wherein  the  king's  -leutenant  cannot  fo  well  be  feen  in, 
*'  Zi6  not  fit  fc-  us  It  prefent  publicly  to  own."  Here  no 
articles  sre  mentio.ifa,  which  are  not  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  t  :mond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and  the  king 
pualicly  to  be  feen  in,  r.i  '.  to  avow.  (2.)  The  king's 
proteflatlon  to  Ormond  ought,  botli  on  account  of  that 
prince's  chara6ler,  and  the  reafons  he  affigns,  to  have  the 
greateft  weight.  The  words  are  thefe :  "  Ormond,  I 
*'  c  nnot  but  add  to  my  long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word 
**  of  a  Chriltian,  I  never  intended  Glamorgan  Aiould  treat 
*'  any  thing  without  your  approbation,  much  iefs  without 
**  your  knowledge.     Tor  befides  the  injury  to  you,  I  was 

"  always 
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*<  always  diffident  of  his  judgment  (though  I  could  not 
"  think  hin  fo  extremely  v/eak  as  now  to  my  coft  I  have 
"  found) ;  which  you  may  eafiiy  perceive  in  a  poflfcript 
**  of  a  letter  of  mine,  to  you."  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xxiii. 
It  is  impoffible  that  ..ny  man  of  honour,  however  he  night 
diflemble  with  his  enemies,  would  aflert  a  falfehood  in  fo 
folemn  a  manner  to  his  bed  friend,  efpecially  where  that 
perfon  muft  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth. 
The  letter,  whofe  poflfcript  is  mentioned  by  the  king,  is 
to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.ii.  App.  xiii.  (3.)  As  the  king 
had  really  fo  low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  underfta.jd- 
ing,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  truft  hini  with  the 
fole  management  of  fo  important  and  delicate  a  treaty. 
And  if  he  had  intended  that  Glamorgan's  negotiation 
ftould  have  been  independent  of  Ormond,  he  would  never 
have  told  the  latter  nobleman  of  it,  nor  have  put  him  on 
his  guard  againft  Glamorgan's  imprudence.  That  the 
king  judged  aright  of  this  nobleman's  character,  appears 
from  his  Century  of  Arts  or  ^caiitling  of  Inventions^  which 
is  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impoffi- 
bilitles,  and  (h^ws  what  might  be  expelled  from  fuch  a 
man.  (4.)  ^•r.  Carte  has  publifhed  a  whole  feries  or  the 
king's  correlpondtnce  with  Ormond,  from  the  time  that 
Giamorgan  came  into  Ireland;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Charles  all  along  confiders  the  lord  lieutenant  as  the  perfon 
who  was  conducting  the  negotiations  with  the  Irifh.  The 
31ft  of  July  1641J,  after  the  battle  of  [••  afeby,  being  re- 
duced to  great  ftraits,  he  writes  earneftly  to  Ormond  to 
conclude  a  peace  upor,  certain  conditions  mentioned,  much 
inferior  to  thofe  granted  by  Glaraorun;  and  to  come 
over  himfelf  with  all  the  Irifli  he  could  engage  in  his  fer- 
vice.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  No.  400.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  abfurdity,  if  he  had  already  hxed  a  different  canal, 
by  which,  on  very  different  conditions,  he  purpofed  to 
eltablifli  a  peace.  On  the  22d  of  06lober,  as  his  diftr.  ffes 
multiply,  he  fomewhat  enlarges  tlie  conditions,  though 
they  ftill  fall  (hort  of  Glamorgan's  :  A  new  abfurdity  ! 
See  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  411.  (5.)  But  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  demonftration,  that  Glamorgan  was  confcious  that  he 
had  no  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  thefe  terms,  or 
without  confulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  did  not  even 
expedl  that  the  king  would  ratify  the  articles,  is  the  de- 
feazance  which  he  gave  to  the  Irilh  council  at  the  time  of 
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fignlng  the  treaty.  "  The  earl  of  Glamorgan  does  no 
way  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majefty  other  than  he 
himfelf  fhall  pleafe,  after  he  has  received  thefe  ig,ooq 
men  as  a  pledge  and  teftlmony  of  the  faid  Roman  ca^ 
tholics  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majefty  \  yet  he  pro- 
mifes  faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  honour,  not  to  ac- 
quaint his  majefty  with  this  defeazance,  till  he  had  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  induce  his  majefty 
to  the  granting  of  the  particulars  in  the  faid  articles  : 
But  that  done,  the  faid  commiflioners  difcharge  the  faid 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour  and  confcience,  of 
any  farther  engagement  to  them  therein ;  though  his 
majefty  fhould  not  be  pleafed  to  grant  the  faid  particulars 
in  the  articles  mentioned  ;  the  faid  earl  having  given 
them  aflurance,  upon  his  word,  honour,  and  voluntary 
oath,  that  he  would  never,  to  any  perfon  whatfoever, 
difcover  this  defeazance  in  the  interim  without  their 
confents."  Dr.  Birch,  p.  96.  All  Glamorgan's  view 
was  to  get  troops  for  the  king's  fervice  without  hurting 
his  own  honour  or  his  mafter's.  The  wonder  only  is, 
why  the  Irifti  accepted  of  a  treaty,  which  bound  nobody, 
and  which  the  very  perfon  who  concludes  it,  feems  to 
confefs  he  does  not  expe^  to  be  ratified.  They  probably 
hoped  that  the  king  would,  from  their  fervices,  be  more 
cafily  induced  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  was  concluded,  than 
to  confent  to  its  conclufion.  (6.)  I  might  add,  that  the 
lord  lieutenant's  concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the  more 
requifite;  becaufe  without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  Glamorgan,  nor  the  Irifta  troops 
be  tranfported  into  England :  And  even  with  Ormond's 
concurrence,  it  clearly  appears,  that  a  treaty,  fo  ruinous 
to  the  proteftant  religion  in  Ireland,  could  not  be  executed 
in  oppofition  to  the  zealous  proteftants  in  that  kingdom^ 
No  one  can  doubt  of  this  truth,  who  perufes  Ormond's 
correfpondence  in  Mr.  Carte.  The  king  was  fufficiently 
apprized  of  this  difficulty.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  the 
only  reafon  why  Ormond  objected  to  the  granting  of  high 
terms  to  the  Irifii  catholics. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  p.  360.  has  publifhed  a  letter  of  the 
king's  to  Glamorgan,  where  he  fays,  "  Howbeit  I  know 
'^^  you  cannot  be  but  confident  of  my  making  good  all  in- 
*'  ftru^lions  and  promifes  to  you  and  the  nuncio."  But 
k  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5, 
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^646  ;  after  there  had  been  a  new  negotiation  entered  into 
between  Glamorgan  and  the  Irilh,  and  after  a  provifional 
treaty  had  even  been  concluded  between  them.  See  Dr. 
Birch,  p.  179.  The  'king's  alTurances,  therefore,  can 
plainly  relate  only  to  this  recent  tranfa£lion.  The  old 
treaty  had  long  been  difayowed  by  the  king,  and  fuppofei 
ty  all  parties  to  be  annulled. 


NOTE    [C],    p.  105. 


CALMONET,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  Sec.  all  thefe,  efpecially 
'^  the  laft,  being  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromi= 
wel,  are  the  more  to  be  credited,  when  they  advance  any 
faft,  which  may  ferve  to  apologize  for  his  violent  and 
criminal  conduct.  There  prevails  a  ftory,  that  Cromwel 
intercepted  a  letter  written  to  the  queen,  where  the  king 
faid,  that  he  would  firfl  raife,  and  then  deftroy  Cromwel, 
But,  befides  that  this  conda£l  feems  to  condradi£l  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  the  king,  it  is,  on  other  accounts,  totally  unworthy 
of  credit.  It  is  firft  told  by  Roger  Coke,  a  very  paflionate 
and  foolifli  hiftorian,  who  wrote  too  fo  late  as  king  Wil- 
liam's reign  ;  and  even  he  mentions  it  only  as  a  mere  ru- 
mour or  hearfay,  without  any  known  foundation.  In  the 
memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we  meet  with  another  ftory  of 
an  intercepted  letter  which  deferves  fome  more  attention, 
and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration  here  given.  It  is 
thus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Roger  earl  of 
Orrery  :  "  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his  greatnefs  with 
'*  Cromwel,  jufl  after  he  had  fo  feafonably  relieved  him 
*'  in  his  great  diftrefs  at  Clonmell,  riding  out  of  Youghall 
"  one  day  with  him  and  Ircton,  they  fell  into  difcourfe 
"'  about  the  king's  death.  Cromwel  thereupon  faid  more 
"  than  once,  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own  judg- 
''  ment,  and  had  been  attended  by  none  but  trufty  fervants, 
"  he  had  fooled  them  all ;  and  that  once  they  had  a  mind 
**  to  have  clofed  with  him  ;  but,  upon  foraething  that 
"  happened,  fell  off  from  that  defign.  Orrery  finding 
"  them  in  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them, 
*?  afked,  if  he  might  prefume  to  defire  to  know,  why  they 
L  1  4  *'  would 
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"  would  once  have  clofed  with  his  majefty,  and  why  they 
**  did  not  ?  Cromwel  very  freely  told  him,  he  would  fa- 
*'  tisfy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The  reafon  (fays  he) 
**  why  we  would  have  clofed  with  the  king  was  this  :  We 
•'  found  that  the  Scotch  and  prefbyterians  began  to  be 
**  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were  likely  to  agree  with 
•*  him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  For  this  reafon  we 
"  thought  it  bed  to  prevent  them,  by  offering  firft  to  come 
«'  in  upon  reafonable  conditions:  But  whllft  our  thoughts 
"  were  taken  up  with  this  fubjeft,  there  came  a  letter  to 
*'  us  from  one  of  our  fpies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed- 
**  chamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
*'  creed  that  very  day  ;  that  he  could  not  poflibly  learn 
*'  what  it  was,  but  we  might  difcover  it,  if  we  could  hut 
**  intercept  a  letter  fent  from  the  king  to  the  queen, 
^'  wherein  he  informed  her  of  his  refolution  ;  that  this 
<"  letter  was  fown  up  in  the  fkirt  of  a  faddie,  and  the 
*'  bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the  faddie  upon  his  head 
"'^  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  in 
«'  Holborn,  where  he  was  to  take  horfe  for  Dover.  The 
**  meflrnger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  faddie, 
*'  though  fome  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at  Windfor 
*'  (faid  Cromwel)  when  we  received  this  letter,  and  im- 
«f  mediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton  and  1  refolved 
**  to  take  one  trufty  fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in  troopers, 
«'  habits  to  that  inn.  We  did  fo  ;  and  leaving  our  man 
*'  at  the  gate  of  the  inn  (which  had  a  wicket  only  open 
«*  to  let  perfons  in  and  out),  to  watch  and  give  us  notice 
*'  when  any  man  came  in  with  a  faddie,  we  went  into  a 
*'  drinking  ftall.  We  there  continued  drinking  cans  of 
^'  beer  till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  ourcentinel  at  the 
*-*  gate  gave  us  notice  that  the  man  with  the  faddie  was 
*'  come.  We  rofe  up  prefently,  and  jufh  as  the  man  was 
■  **  leadmg  out  his  horfe  faddled,  we  came  up  to  him  with 
*'  drav/n  fwords,  and  told  him  we  were  to  fearch  all  that 
**  went  in  and  out  there;  but  as  he  looked  like  an  honeft 
*'  man,  we  would  only  fearch  his  faddie,  and  fo  difmifa 
**  him.  The  faddie  was  ungirt ;  we  carried  it  into  the 
<*  ftall  where  he  had  been  drinking,  and  ripping  open  one 
**  of  the  iTcirts,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted. 
<*  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the  man 
•i^  (>yhom  we  had  left  with  our  centinel  j  his  faddie,  told 
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6*  him  he  was  an  honeft  fellov/,  and  bid  him  ^o  about  his 
«'  bufmefs  ;  which  he  did,  purfuing  his  journey  without 
«*  more  ado,  and  ignorant  of  the  harm  he  h«d  fulTered. 
«'  We  found  in  the  letter,  that  his  majefty  acquainted  the 
**  queen  that  he  was  courted  by  botli  factions,  the  Scotch 
*'  prefbyterians  and  the  army ;  and  that  thofe  which  bade 
*'  the  faireft  for  him  ihould  have  him  :  But  yet  he  thou'iht 
"  he  fhould  clofe  with  the  Scots  fooner  than  with  the 
**  other.  Upon  this  we  returned  to  Windfor  ;  and  find- 
*'  ing  we  were  not  hke  to  have  good  terms  from  the  l<:ing, 
**  we  from  that  time  vowed  his  deflruftion."  "  This  re- 
**  lation  fuiting  well  enough  with  other  paflages  and  cir- 
**  cumftances  at  this  time,  I  have  inferted  to  gratify  the 
«f  reader's  curiofity."     Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  12, 


NOTE     [D],    p.  108. 


^IpHESE  are  the  words  :  *'  Lancric ;  I  wonder  to  hear 
•*■  (if  that  be  true)  that  fome  of  my  friends  fay,  that 
^'  my  going  to  Jerfey  would  have  much  more  furthered  my 
*'  perfona]  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which,  as  I 
*'  fee  no  colour  of  reafon,  fo  I  had  not  bet- n  here,  if  I  had 
*'  thought  that  fancy  true,  or  had  not  been  fecured  of  a 
*'  perfonal  treaty  ;  of  which  I  neither  do,  nor  I  hope 
*'  will  repent :  For  I  am  daily  more  and  more  fatished. 
*'  with  the  governor,  and  find  thefe  illanders  very  good, 
*'  peaceable,  and  quiet  people.  This  encouragement  I 
**  have  thought  not  unfit  for  you  to  receive,  hoping  at 
**  leafl  it  may  do  good  upon  others,  though  needlefs  to 
*'  you"  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  p,  326.  See 
alfo  Rufliworth,  part  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  941.  All  the  vv-riters 
of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  reprefent  the  king's  going 
to  the  ille  of  "Wight  as  voluntary  and  intended.  Perliaps 
the  king  thought  it  little  for  his  credit  to  be  trepatmed 
into  this  meafure,  and  was  more  willing  to  take  it  on  him- 
felf  as  entirely  voluntary.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  would 
encourage  his  friends,  if  they  thought  him  in  a  fituation 
•\yhigh  was  not  difagreeable  to  him. 
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NOTE    [E],   p.  126. 

'T^HE  king  compofed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he 
-■-  related  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfadtion,  and  ac- 
companied his  narrative  with  feveral  wife,  as  well  as  pa- 
thetical  refle£lions  and  advices.  The  words  with  which 
he  concluded  the  letter  are  remarkable.  "  By  what  hath 
*'  been  faid,  you  fee  how  long  I  have  laboured  in  the 
**  fearch  of  peace  :  Do  not  you  be  difheartened  to  tread 
^*  in  the  fame  fteps.  Ufe  all  worthy  means  to  reftore 
**  yourfelf  to  your  rights,  but  prefer  the  way  of  peace  ; 
*'  Shew  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  rather  to  conquer 
**  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than  by  punifhing.  If  you 
**  faw  how  unmanly  and  unchriftian  the  implacable  dif- 
"'  pofition  is  in  our  ill-wifliers,  you  would  avoid  that  fpirit. 
*'  Cenfure  me  not  for  having  parted  u'ith  fo  much  of  our 
*'  right.  The  price  was  great ;  -but  the  commodity  was 
*'  fecurity  to  us,  peace  to  my  people.  And  I  am  con- 
*'  fident  that  another  parliament  would  remember,  how 
**  ufeful  a  king's  power  is  to  a  people's  liberty  ;  of  how 
**  much  power  I  divefted  myfelf,  that  I  and  they  might 
*'  meet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary  way,  in  order  to 
*'  agree  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people.  Give  belief  to 
«'  my  experience,  never  to  afFc£l  more  greatnefs  or  prero- 
^'  gative,  than  what  is  really  and  intrinfically  for  the 
*'  good  of  the  fubjefts,  not  the  fatisfadlion  of  favourites, 
*'  If  you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be 
"  a  father  to  ail,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any,  whom  you 
*'  incline  to  be  extraordinarily  gracious  to.  You  may 
*'  perceive  that  all  men  entruli  their  treafure  where  it  re- 
*'  turns  them  intereft  j  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  fea,  re- 
**  ceive  and  repay  all  the  frefh  ftreams,  which  the  rivers 
**  entruft  with  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  them- 
*'  felves  to  make  him  up  an  ocean.  Thefe  confiderations 
"  may  make  you  as  great  a  prince  as  your  father  is  a  low 
*'  one  ;  and  your  ffcate  may  be  fo  much  the  more  efta- 
*'  bliflied,  as  mine  hath  been  fhaken.  For  our  fubjedls 
**  have  learned,  I  dare  fay,  that  vi6tories  over  their  princes 
*'  are  but  triumphs  over  themfelves,  and  fo  will  more  un- 
?'  willingly  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.     The  Englifti 
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nation  are  a  fober  people,  however  at  prefent  infatuated. 
I  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  laft  time  I  may  fpeak 
to  you  or  the  world  publicly.  I  am  fenfible  into  what 
hands  I  am  fallen  ;  and  yet,  I  blefs  God,  I  have  thofe 
inward  refrefliments,  which  the  malice  of  my  enemies 
cannot  perturb.  I  have  learned  to  be  bufy  myfelf,  by 
retiring  into  myfelf;  and  therefore  can  the  better  digeft 
whatever  befals  me,  not  doubting  but  God's  providence 
will  reftrain  our  enemies  power,  and  turn  their  fierce- 
nefs  into  his  praife.  To  conclude,  if  God  give  you  fuc- 
cefs,  ufe  it  humbly,  and  be  ever  far  from  revenge.  If 
he  reftore  you  to  your  right  on  hard  conditions,  what- 
ever you  promife,  keep.  Thefe  men,  who  have  violated 
laws  which  they  were  bound  to  preferve,  will  find  their 
triumphs  full  of  trouble.  But  do  not  you  think  any 
thing  in  the  world  worth  attaining  by  foul  and  unjufi; 
means." 


NOTE     [F],    p.  14S. 


'^~'HE  imputation  of  infincerlty  on  Charles  I.  like  molt 
-*•  party  clamours,  is  difficult  to  be  removed  ;  though  it 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  with  regard  to 
it.  I  (hall  firft  remark,  that  this  imputation  feems  to  be 
of  a  later  growth  than  his  own  age  ;  and  that  even  his 
enemies,  though  they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnies, 
did  not  infift  on  this  accufation.  Ludlow,  1  think,  is  al- 
moft  the  only  parliamentarian,  who  imputes  that  vice  to 
him  ;  and  how  paffionate  a  writer  he  is,  muil  be  obvious 
to  every  one.  Neither  Clarendon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
royalifhs,  ever  juftify  him  from  Infmcerity  ;  as  not  fuppofing 
that  he  had  ever  been  accufed  of  it.  In  the  fecond  place, 
his  deportment  and  character  in  common  lif^e  was  free  from 
that  vice  :  He  was  referved,  diftant,  ftatcly  ;  cold  in  his 
addrefs,  plain  in  his  difcourfe,  inflexible  in  his  principles  ; 
wide  of  the  careffing,  infinuating  manners  of  his  fon  ;  or 
the  profeffing,  talkative  humour  of  his  father.  The  im- 
putation of  infmcerity  muft  be  grounded  on  fome  of  his 
pubhc  adlions,  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  third  place 
to  examine.     The  following  are  the  only  inftances  which 
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I  finrl  cited  to  confirm  that  accufation.  (i.)  His  vouch-, 
ing  Buckingham's  narrative  of  the  tranfadlions  in  Spain, 
But  it  is  evident  that  Charles  himfelf  was  deceived  :  Why 
otherwife  did  he  quarrel  with  Spain  ?  The  following  is- a 
paffage  of  a  letter  from  lord  Kenfington,  ambaflador  in 
Frarice,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Caobala,  p.  318. 
**  But  his  highnefs  (the  prince)  nad  obferved  as  great  a 
*•  v/eaknefs  and  folly  as  that,  in  that  af-er  they  (the 
*'  Spaniards)  had  ufed  him  fo  ill,  they  wculd  fuffer  him 
*'  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  iivft  fpeeches  he  uttered 
**  after  he  came  into  the  fhip  :  But  did  he  fay  fo  ?  faid  fhe 
*'  queen  (of  France).  Yes,  madam,  I  will  aflure  you, 
**  quoth  1,  from  the  witnefs  of  mine  own  ears.  She 
*«  fmiled  and  replied,  Indeed  I  heard  i^e  was  ufed  ill.  So 
"  he  was,  anfwered  I,  hut  not  in  his  entertainment  ;  for 
*'  that  was  as  fplendid  as  that  country  could  -ifford  it  j 
*'  but  in  their  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreafonable 
*'  conditions  which  they  propounded  and  prefled,  upon 
^'  the  advantage  which  they  had  of  his  princely  perfon."" 
(2.)  Bp.  Burnet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Hamilton, 
p.  154.  has  preferved  a  letter  of  tlic  King's  to  the  Scottifh 
BiOiops,  in  which  he  defires  them  not  to  be  prefent  at  the 
parliament,  where  they  would  be  forced  to  ratify  the  abo- 
lition of  their  own  order  ;  "  For,"  adds  the  king,  "  we 
«'•  do  hereby  allure  you,  that  It  fiiall  be  dill  one  of  our 
''■  chiefeft  itudics  how  to  rectify  and  eftablifh  the  govern^ 
«*  ment  of  tli.it  church  aright,  and  to  repair  your  lofles, 
*'  which  we  dcfire  you  to  be  moft  confident  of."  And  in 
anotlx-r  place,  "  You  may  refl  fecure,  that  though  per- 
*'  ha,.s  we  may  give  way  for  the  prefent  to  that  which 
*'  will  be  prejudicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  go- 
*'  vernm.ent  •,  yet  we  fliall  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how 
*<  to  remedy  both''  But  does  tlie  king  fay  that  he  will 
arbitrarily  revoke  his  concelTions  ?  Does  not  candour  re- 
quire us  rather  to  fuppofe  that  he  hoped  his  authority 
Vi-'ould  fo  far  recover  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  natioial 
confent  to  re  eftablilh  cpifcopacy,  which  he  believed  fo 
material  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as  of  government  ?  It  is 
not  eafy  indeed  to  think  b.ow  he  could  hope  to  effe£l  this 
purpofe  in  any  other  way  than  his  father  had  taken,  that  is, 
by  confent  of  parliament.  (3.)  There  is  a  pafT^ge  in 
lord  Clarendon  ;  where  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  affented  the 
more  eaiily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded  the  bifhops  from 
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i\ie  houfe  of  peers  ;  becaufe  he  thought,  that  that  law, 
being  ena£ted  by  force,  could  not  be  valid.  But  the  king 
certainly  reafoiied  right  in  that  con_lufion.  Three-fourths 
■of  the  temporal  peers  were  at  that  time  baniOied  by  the 
violence  of  the  populace  :  Twelve  bifhops  were  unjuftiy 
thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  commons  :  Great  numbers 
of  the  commons  themfelves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or 
violence:  The  king  himfelf  was  chafed  from  London.  If 
all  this  be  not  force,  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  this 
fcruple  of  the  king's  affe6ls  only  the  biflions'  bill,  and  that 
againft  prciling.  The  other  conditutional  laws  had  oafied. 
without  the  iealt  appe:.  '.nee  of  violence,  as  did  in.ieed  all 
the  bills  pafled  during  the  lirft  year,  except  Strafford's  'it- 
tainder,  which  could  not  be  recalled.  Tlic  parliament, 
therefore,  even  if  they  had  knowi*.  the  king's  fentiments 
in  this  particular,  could  not^  ^a  that  account,  have  had 
any  juft  foundation  of  jealoufy.  (4.)  The  king's  letter 
intercepted  at  Nafeby,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  cla- 
mour. We  have  fpoken  of  it  already  in  chap.  Iviii.  No- 
thing is  more  ufual  in  all  public  tranfaclions  than  fuch 
diftinftions.  After  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  king 
William's  ambalTadors  gave  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain  :  Yet  at  that  very  time  king  Vv^illiam  was 
fecretly  forming  alliances  to  dethrone  him  :  And  foon  after 
he  refufed  him  that  title,  and  infifted  (as  he  had  reafon) 
that  he  had  not  acknowledged  his  right.  Yet  king  Wil- 
liam juftly  pafl'es  for  a  very  fiiictre  prince;  and  this  tranf- 
adlion  is  not  regarded  as  any  obje£lion  to  his  character  in 
that  particular  In  all  the  negotiations  at  the  peace  of 
Ryfwic,  the  French  ambafladors  always  addrefTed  king 
William  as  king  of  England  ;  yet  it  was  made  an  exprefs 
article  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  king  (hould  acknow- 
ledge him  as  fuch.  Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there 
between  giving  a  title  to  a  prince,  and  pofitively  recog- 
nifmg  his  right  to  it.  I  may  add,  that  Charles,  when  he 
inferted  that  proteftation  in  the  council-books  before  his 
council,  furely  thought  he  had  reafon  to  juftify  his  conduft. 
There  were  too  many  men  of  honour  in  that  company  to 
avow  a  palpable  cheat.  To  which  we  may  fubjoin,  that 
if  men  were  as  much  difpofed  to  judge  of  this  prince's  ac- 
tions with  candour  as  feverity,  this  precaution  of  entering  a 
protefl  in  his  council-bocks  might  rather  p  Ts  for  a  proof 
of  fcrupulous  honour  i  left  he  (hould  attci  wards  be  re- 
10  preached 
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proached  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  he  fhould  think 
proper  again  to  declare  the  aflembly  at  Weftminfter  no 
parliament.  (5.)  The  denying  of  his  commilTion  to  Gla- 
morgan is  another  inftance  which  has  been  cited.  Thi# 
matter  has  been  already  treated  in  a  note  to  chap.  Iviii. 
That  tranfa£lion  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  if  the  king 
had  given  a  commiffion  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  that 
treaty,  and  had  ratified  it,  will  any  reafonable  man  in  our 
age  think  it  ftrange,  that,  in  order  to  fave  his  own  life,  his 
crown,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  party,  he  fhould 
make  a  treaty  v/ith  papifls,  and  grant  them  very  large 
conceffions  for  their  religion  ?  (6.)  There  is  another  of 
the  king's  intercepted  letters  to  the  queen  commonly  men- 
tioned ;  where  it  is  pretended,  he  talked  of  raifing  and 
then  deflroying  Cromwel :  But  that  ftory  ftands  on  no 
manner  of  foundation,  as  we  have  obferved  in  a  preceding 
note  to  this  chapter.  In  a  word,  the  parliament,  aftfer  the 
commencement  of  their  violences,  and  dill  more  after  be- 
ginning the  civil  war,  had  reafon  for  their  fcruples  and 
jealoufies,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  their  fituation, 
and  on  the  general  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  ;  not  on 
any  fault  of  the  king's  charadler  ;  who  was  candid,  fincere, 
upright,  as  much  as  any  man  whom  we  meet  with  in 
hiilory.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
chara6ier  fo  unexceptionable  in  this  particular. 

As  to  the  other  circumftances  of  Charles's  character, 
chiefly  exclaimed  againft,  namely,  his  arbitrary  principles 
in  government,  one  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  greateft 
enemies  of  this  prince  will  not  find,  in  the  long  line  of 
his  predeceflbrs,  from  the  conqueft  to  his  time,  any  one 
king,  except  perhaps  his  father,  whofe  adminiftration  was 
not  m.ore  arbitrary  and  lefs  legal,  or  whofe  condu£l  could 
have  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  popular  party  them- 
felves,  as  a  model,  in  this  particular,  for  his  government. 
Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  example  and  precedent  can 
never  authorife  vices  :  Examples  and  precedents,  uniform 
and  ancient,  can  furely  fix  the  nature  of  any  conftitution, 
and  the  limits  of  any  form  of  government.  There  is 
indeed  no  other  principle  by  which  thofe  land-marks  or 
boundaries  can  be  fettled. 

What  a  paradox  in   human  affairs,   that  Henry  VIII. 

fliould  have  been  almofl  adored  in  his  lifetime,  and  his 

'    memory  be  refpeded :    While  Charles  I.  fliould,  by  the 

fame 
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fame  people,  at  no  greater  diftance  than  a  century,  have 
been  led  to  a  public  and  ignominious  execution,  and  his 
name  be  ever  after  purfued  by  falfehood  and  by  obloquy  ! 
Even  at  prefent,  an  hiftorian  who,  prompted  by  his  cou- 
rageous generofitv,  fhould  venture,  though  from  the  mod 
authentic  and  undifputed  facls,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of 
that  prince,  would  be  fure  to  meet  with  fuch  treatment,  as 
would  difcourage  even  the  boldeft  from  fo  dangerous,  how- 
ever fplendid  an  enterprife. 


NOTE    [G],    p.  166. 

THE  following  inftance  of  extravagance  is  given  bjf 
Walker,  in  liis  Hiftory  of  Independency,  Part  If. 
p.  152.  About  this  time,  there  came  fix  foldiers  into  the 
parifh  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  near  twilight : 
Mr.  Faucet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended 
his  fermon.  One  of  the  foldiers  had  a  lanthorn  in  his 
hand,  and  a  candle  burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand 
four  candles  not  lighted.  He  defired  the  parifhloners  to 
flay  a  while,  faying  he  had  a  melTage  from  God  unto  them, 
and  thereupon  offered  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  peo- 
ple refufing  to  give  him  leave  fo  to  do,  or  to  (lay  in  the 
church,  he  went  into  the  church-yard,  and  there  told  them 
that  he  had  a  vifion,  wherein  he  had  received  a  command 
from  God  to  deliver  his  will  unto  them,  which  he  was  to 
deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon  pain  of  damnation  ;  con- 
fifting  of  five  lights.  (i.)  That  the  fabbath  was  abo- 
*'  lifhed  as  unneceflary,  Jewilh,  and  merely  ceremonial. 
*'  And  here  (quoth  he)  I  ftiould  put  out  the  firft  light, 
**  but  the  wind  is  fo  high  I  cannot  kindle  it.  (2.)  That 
"  tithes  are  abollftied  as  Jewifli  and  ceremonial,  a  great 
*'  burthen  to  the  faints  of  God,  and  a  difcouragement  of 
*'  induflry  and  tillage.  And  here  I  fhould  put  out  my  fe- 
*'  cond  light,  &c.  (3.)  That  minifters  are  abolifhed  as 
**  antichriftian,  and  of  no  longer  ufe,  now  Chrlfl:  himfelf 
**  defcends  into  the  hearts  of  his  faints,  and  his  fpirit  en- 
"  lighteneth  them  with  revelations  and  infpirations.  And 
*«  here  I  fhould  put  out  my  third  light,  &c.  (4.)  Ma- 
**  giftrates  are  aboliflied  as  ufelefs,  now  that  ChrilTt  him- 
*^  (elf  is  in  purity  amongft  us,  and  hath  ere6led  the  king- 
7  "  dora 
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*'  dom  of  the  faints  upon  earth.  Befides,  they  are  tyrants 
**  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  liberty  of  the  faints,  and  tie  them 
*'  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions.  And. 
"  here  1  fiiould  put  lut  my  fourth  lij^ht,  &c.  (5.)  Then 
*'  putting  his  han<1  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a  little 
"  bible,  he  flaewed  it  open  to  the  people,  faying.  Here  is 
«^  a  book  you  have  in  great  veneration,  conhfting  of  two 
*'  parts,  thr-  old  and  new  teftament  :  I  mufl  tell  you  it  is 
*'  aboUfhed  ;  it  containeth  beggarly  rutliments,  milk  iot 
*'  babes  :  But  now  Chrift  is  in  glory  amongft  us,  and  im- 
*'  parts  a  farther  mf\fure  of  his  fpirit  to  his  faints  than 
*'  this  can  afford,  I  am  commanded  to  burn  it  before  your 
*f  face.  Then  putting  out  the  candle,  he  faid,  and  here 
**  my  fifth  light  is  extinguifhed.''  It  became  a  pretty  com- 
mon do£lriae  at  thii  time,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  chrif- 
tian  man  to  pay  rent  to  his  feliow-creatures  ;  and  land- 
lords were  obliged  to  ufe  all  the  penalties  of  law  againlt 
their  tenants,  whofe  confcience  was  fcrupulous. 


NOTE    [Hj,    p.  205. 

'HEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  fum- 
moned  by  Ireton  to  furrender  the  ifle  of  Man  ;  and 
he  returned  this  fpirited  and  memorable  anfwer  :  "  I  re- 
**  ceivcd  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  fcorn  return 
*^  you  this  anfwer  ;  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you 
"  fhould  gather  any  hopes,  that  i  fliould  prove  like  you, 
<«  treacherous  to  my  fovertign  ;  fince  you  cannot  be  ig- 
*'  norant  of  my  former  actions  in  his  late  majefty's  fervice, 
*'  from  which  manciples  of  loyalty  I  am  no  v»'hit  departed. 
*'  1  fcorn  yi>ur  proffers  ;  I  difdain  your  favour  5  I  abhor 
*«  y  ur  treafon  ;  and  am  fo  far  from  delivering  up  this 
"  iflmd  to  your  adv^mtage,  that  1  fhall  heep  it  to  the  ut- 
"  motl  of  my  jower  to  your  deflrudtion.  Take  this  for 
*<  your  final  mfver,  and  forbear  any  farther  folicitatiorrs  } 
«'  for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more  mefHiges  of  this  na- 
*'  ture,  I  wilt  burn  the  paper  and  hang  up  the  bearer.  This 
<*  is  the  immutaolc  refolution,  and  fliall  be  the  undoubted 
*'  praftice  of  him,  who  accoants  it  his  chiefefl  glory  to  be 
«'  his  majefty's  moft  loyai  and  obedient  fubieft, 

«  DERBY." 
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NOTE    [IJ,    p,  298. 

IT  had  been  a  ufual   policy   of   the  prefbyterlan  ecclefi- 
aftics  to  fettle    a   chaplain  in  the  great    families,    who 
afted  as  a  fpy  upon  his  mafter,  and  gave  them  inteUigence 
of  the  molt  private    tranfa6tions  and  difcourfes   of  the  fa- 
mily.    A    fignal    infiance    of    prieflly    tyranny,    and    the 
fubjeftion  of  the  nobility  !  They  even  obliged  the  fervants 
to    give    intelligence    againft    their    niaflers.       Whitlocke, 
p.   502.     The   fame    author,  p.  512.  tells   the    following 
llory.     The   fynod  meeting  at   Perth,  and   citing   the   ml- 
niders    and  people,  who   had    expreffed  a   diflike  of  their 
heavenly  governnient,  the  men  being  out   of  the  way,  their 
•wives  relolved  to  anfwer  for  them.     And,  on  the  day  of 
appearance,    120  women,  with  good   clubs  in  their  hands, 
came  and  befieged  the    church,  where   the   reverend  mini- 
ilers  fat.     They,  fent  one  ot  their  number  to  treat  with  the 
females,  and  he    threatening  excommunication,    they  bafted 
him   for  his  labour,  kept    him  prifoner,  and  fcnt   a   party 
of  60,    who   routed   the  reft  of   the   clergy,  bruifed  their 
bodies   forely,  and   took    all   their  baggage  and   12  horfes. 
One    of  the   minifters,  after   a    mile's  running,   taking  all 
(Creatures  for  his   foes,  meeting  with  a   foldier,  fell    on    his 
knees,  who    knowing    nothing    of   the  matter,  afked    the 
blackcoat   what  he  meant  ?     The  female  conquerors,  hav- 
jmg  laid  hold  on  the  fynod  clerk,   beat  him  till  he  forfwore 
liis    office.     Thirteen    miniflers    rallied    about    four    miles 
from    the  place,  and   voted   that  this  village    fhould  never 
more  have  a  fynod  in  it,  but  be  accurfed  ;  and  that  though 
in   the    years    1638   and    1639,    the    godly   women    were 
cried  up  for    ftoning  the  bifhops,  yet  now  the  whole   fex 
pjoyld  be  efteemed  wicked. 


NOTE   [Kj,   p.  264. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  accident   had  almoft  robbed   the 
protedlor  of  his  life,  and  faved   his  enemies  the  trou- 
ble of  all   their  machinations.     Having  got  fix   fine  Frief- 
land  coach-horfes  as  a  prefent  from  the  count   of  Olden- 
hurgh,    he    uridcrtook  for   his  amufement  to  drive   them 
V©L.  VII.  M  m  about 
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about  Hyde-park ;  his  fecretary,  Thurloe,  being  in  the 
coach.  The  horfes  were  ftartled  and  ran  away :  He  was 
unable  to  command  them  or  keep  the  box.  He  fell  upon 
the  pole,  was  dragged  upon  the  ground  for  fome  time  ; 
a  piftol  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  went  off;  and 
by  that  firtgular  good  fortune,  which  ever  attended  him, 
he  was  taken  up  without  any  confiderable  hurt  or  bruife. 


NOTE    [L],    p.  322. 

A  FTER  Monk's  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  on 
•'-  ^  the  eleventh  of  February,  he  could  mean  nothing  but 
the  king's  relloration  :  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  would 
open  himfelf  even  to  the  king.  This  declaration  was 
■within  eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  London.  Had  he 
ever  intended  to  have  fet  up  for  himfelf,  he  would  not 
furely  have  fo  foon  abandoned  a  projeft  fo  inviting .  He 
would  have  taken  fome  fteps,  which  would  have  betrayed 
It.  It  could  only  have  been  fome  difappointment,  fome 
fruftrated  attempt,  which  could  have  made  him  renounce 
the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not  the  Icaft 
fymptom  of  fuch  intentions.  The  ftory  told  of  fir  An- 
thony A(hley  Cooper,  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  not  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  See  lord  Lanfdown's  Vindication,  and 
Philips's  Continuation  of  Baker.  I  fhall  add  to  what  thofe 
authors  have  advanced,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  wifhed  for 
the  king's  relloration ;  though  he  would  not  have  ventured 
much  to  have  procured  it. 


NOTE  [M],  p.  425. 

'  J  *  H  E  articles  were,  that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to 
-*•  govern  by  military  power  without  parliaments,  that 
he  had  affirmed  the  king  to  be  a  papifl  or  popifhly  affect- 
ed, that  he  had  received  great  fums  of  money  for  pro- 
curing the  canary  patent  and  other  illegal  patents,  that 
he  had  advifed  and  procured  divers  of  bis  majefty's  fubjeds 
to  be  imprifoned  againft  law,  in  remote  iflands  and  gar- 
rifons,  thereby  to  prevent  their  having  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  that  he  had  procured  the  cuftoms  to  be  farmed  at 
vmder  rates,  that  he  had  received  great  fums  from  the 
Vintners'  company,    for   allowing    them  to   inhance  the 

price 
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price  of  wines,  that  he  had  in  a  fliort  time  gained  a 
oreater  eftate  than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  Irom 
the  profits  of  his  offices,  that  he  had  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary government  into  his  majefty's  plantations,  that  he 
had  rejeded  a  propofal  for  the  prefervation  of  Nevis  and 
St.  Chrillopher's,  which  was  the  occafion  of  great  lolTes  in 
thofe  parts,  that  when  he  was  in  his  majefty's  fervice  beyond 
fea,  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  Cromwel  and  his  ac 
Complices,  that  he  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  that  he 
had  unduly  altered  letters  patent  under  the  king's  feal, 
that  he  had  unduly  decided  caufes  in  council,  which 
fhould  have  been  brought  before  chancery,  imt  he  had 
iffued  quo  warrantos  againft  corporations  with  an  in- 
tention of  fqueezing  money  from  them,  that  he  had  taken 
money  for  pafiing  the  bill  of  fettlement  in  Ireland,  that 
he  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties,  and  that 
he  was  the  principal  advifer  ot  dividing  the  fleet  in  June 
j666. 

NOTE  [N],  p. 455- 

TH  E  abftracS  of  the  Report  of  the  Brook-houfe   com- 
mittee (fo  that  committee   was  called)  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed    by   Mr.  Ralph,  vol,  i.    p.  177.    from  lord   Haili- 
fax's  colleftions,   to    which    I  refer.     If  we  perufe  their 
apology,  which  we  find  in  the  fubfequent  page  of  the  fame 
author,  we  fliall  find  that  they  afted  with   fome    malignity 
towards    the   king.     They  would  take  notice  of  no  fer- 
vices   performed  before  the  ift  of  September    1664.     But 
all    the   king's    preparations   preceded   that  date,    and,    as 
chancellor    Clarendon   told    the   parliament,    amounted   to 
eight   hundred   thoufand   pounds  ;  and   the  computation  is 
very  probable.     This  fum,  therefore,  muft  be  added.     The 
committee  likewife  charged  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  king  on  account  ot  the  winter  and   fummer   guards, 
faved  during  two  years  and  ten  months  that  the  war  laft-» 
ed.     But  this   feems  iniquitous.      For  though    that  was  an 
ufual    burthen   on    the    revenue,  which    was    then  faved  ; 
■would  not  the  diminution  of   the  culloms  during   the  war, 
bean  equivalent  to  it  ?     Befides,  near  three  hundred    and 
forty    thoufand  pounds  are  charged  for  prize-money,  which 
perhaps   the   king    thought   he  ought    not   to    account  for, 
Thefe  fums  exceed  the  million  and  a  half. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    [O],   p.  463. 

/^  OURVILLE  has  faid  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 
^^  67.  that  Charles  was  never  fincere  in  the  triple  al- 
liance; and  that,  having  entertained  a  violent  animofity 
againft  De  Wit,  he  endeavoured  by  this  artifice  to  de- 
tach him  from  the  French  alliance,  with  a  view  of  after, 
wards  finding  an  opportunity  to  fatiate  his  vengeance  upon 
Kim.  This  account,  though  very  little  honourable  to  the 
king's  memory,  feems  probable  from  the  evsnts,  as  well  as 
from  the  authority  of  the  author 
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